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SOCIETY IN’ THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE American Revolution made less social change in the South 
than in the North. Under conservative influences the South deve- 
loped her social life with little alteration in form and spirit—allowing 
for the decay that always attends conservatism—down to the Civil 
War. The social revolution which was in fact accomplished contem- 
poraneously with the political severance from Great Britain, in the 
North, was not effected in the South until Lee offered his sword to 
Grant, and Grant told him to keep it and beat it into a ploughshare. 
The change had indeed been inevitable, and ripening for four years, 
but it was at that moment universally recognized. Impossible, of 
course, except by the removal of slavery, it is not wholly accounted 
for by the removal of slavery; it results also from an economical and 
political revolution, and from a total alteration of the relations of 
the South to the rest of the world. The story of this social change 
will be one of the most marvellous the historian has to deal with. 

Provincial is a comparative term. All England is provincial to_ 
the Londoner, all America to the Englishman. Perhaps New York 
looks upon Philadelphia as provincial; and if Chicago is forced to 
admit that Boston resembles ancient Athens, then Athens, by the 
Chicago standard, must have been a very provincial city. The root 
of provincialism is localism, or a condition of being on one side and 
apart from the general movement of contemporary life. In this 
‘sense, and compared with the North in its absolute openness to 
every wind from all parts of the globe, the South was provincial. 
Provincialism may have its decided advantages, and it may nurture 
many superior virtues and produce a social state that is as charming 
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as it is interesting, but along with it goes a certain self-appreciation, 
which ultracosmopolitan critics would call Concord-like, that seems 
exaggerated to outsiders. 
The South, and notably Virginia and South Carolina, cherished 
English traditions long after the political relation was severed. But 
it kept the traditions of the time of the separation, and did not 
share the literary and political evolution of England. Slavery di- 
vided it from the North in sympathy, and slavery, by excluding 
European emigration, shut out the South from the influence of the 
new ideas germinating in Europe. It was not exactly true to say 
that the library of the Southern gentleman stopped with the publi- 
cations current in the reign of George the Third, but, well stocked 
as it was with the classics and with the English literature become 
classic, it was not likely to contain much of later date than the Re- 
form Bill in England and the beginning of the abolition movement 
in the North. The pages of De Bow’s Review attest the ambi- 
tion and direction of Southern scholarship—a scholarship not much 
troubled by the new problems that were at the time rending Eng- 
land and the North. The young men who still went abroad to be 
educated brought back with them the traditions and flavor of the old 
England and not the spirit of the new, the traditions of the univer- 
sities and not the new life of research and doubt in them. The 
conservatism of the Southern life was so strong that the students at 
Northern colleges returned unchanged by contact with a different 
civilization. The South met the North in business and in politics, 
and in alimited social intercourse, but from one cause and another 
for three-quarters of a century it was practically isolated, and conse- 
quently developed a peculiar social life. 
_ One result of this isolation was that the South was more homo- 
geneous than the North, and perhaps more distinctly American in 
its characteristics. This was to be expected, since it had one 
common and overmastering interest in slavery, had little foreign 
admixture, and was removed from the currents of commerce and the 
disturbing ideas of Reform. The South, so far as society was con- 
cerned, was an agricultural aristocracy, based upon a perfectly de- 
fined lowest class in the slaves, and holding all trade, commerce, and 
industrial and mechanical pursuits, in true medizval contempt. Its 
literature was monarchical, tempered by some Jeffersonian, doctri- 
Ne notions of the rights of man, which were satisfied, however, by 
an insistence upon the sovereignty of the States, and by equal privi- 
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leges to a certain social order in each State. Looked at, then, from 
the outside, the South appeared to be homogeneous, but from its 
own point of view, socially, it was not at all so. Social life in these 
jealously independent States developed almost as freely and vari- 
ously as it did in the Middle Ages in the free cities of Italy. Vir- 
ginia was not at all like South Carolina (except in one common in- 
terest), and Louisiana—especially in its centre, New Orleans—more 
cosmopolitan than any other part of the South by reason of its for- 
eign elements, more closely always in sympathy with Paris than with 
New York or Boston, was widely in its social life separated from its 
sisters. Indeed, in early days, before the slavery agitation, there 
was, owing to the heritage of English traditions, more in common 
between Boston and Charleston than between New Orleans and 
Charleston. And later, there was a marked social difference be- 
tween towns and cities near together—as, for instance, between agri- 
cultural Lexington and commercial Louisville, in Kentucky. 

The historian who writes the social life of the Southern States 
will be embarrassed with romantic and picturesque material. No- 
where else in this levelling age will he find a community developing 
so much of the dramatic, so much splendor and such pathetic con- 
trasts in the highest social cultivation, as in the plantation and city 
life of South Carolina. Already, in regarding it, it assumes an air of 
unreality, and vanishes in its strong lights and heavy shades like a 
dream of the chivalric age. An allusion to its character is suff- 
cient for the purposes of this paper. Persons are still alive who saw 
the prodigal style of living and the reckless hospitality of the 
planters in those days, when in the Charleston and Sea Island man- 
sions the guests constantly entertained were only outnumbered by 
the swarms of servants; when it was not incongruous and scarcely 
ostentatious that the courtly company, which had the fine and 
free manner of another age, should dine off gold and silver plate; 
and when all that wealth and luxury could suggest was lavished in a 
princely magnificence that was almost barbaric in its profusion. 
The young men were educated in England; the young women were 
reared like helpless princesses, with a servant for every want and 


‘whim; it was a day of elegant accomplishments and deferential man- 


ners, but the men gamed like Fox and drank like Sheridan, and the 
duel was the ordinary arbiter of any difference of opinion or of any 
point of honor. Not even slavery itself could support existence on 
such a scale, and even before the war it began to give way to the 
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conditions of our modern life. And now that old peculiar civili- 
zation of South Carolina belongs to romance. It can never be 
repeated, even by the aid of such gigantic fortunes as are now accu- 
mulating in the North. 

The agricultural life of Virginia appeals with scarcely less attrac- 
tion to the imagination of the novelist. Mr. Thackeray caught the 
flavor of it in his Virginians from an actual study of it in the old 
houses, when it was becoming a faded memory. The vast estates— 
principalities in size—with troops of slaves attached to each planta- 
tion; the hospitality, less costly, but as free as that of South Caro- 
lina; the land in the hands of a few people; politics and society 
controlled by a small number of historic families, intermarried until 
all Virginians of a certain grade were related—all this forms a pic- 
ture as feudal-like and foreign to this age as can be imagined. 
The writer recently read the will of a country gentleman of the last 
century in Virginia, which raises a distinct image of the landed 
aristocracy of thetime. It devised his plantation of six thousand 
acres with its slaves attached, his plantation of eighteen hundred 
acres and slaves, his plantation of twelve hundred acres and slaves, 
with other farms and outlying property; it mentioned all the cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, the riding horses in stables, the racing steeds, the 
several coaches with the six horses that drew them (an acknowledg- 
ment of the wretched state of the roads), and so on in all the details 
of avast domain. All the slaves are called by name, all the farm- 
ing implements were enumerated, and all the homely articles of fur- 
niture down to the beds and kitchen utensils. This whole structure 
of a unique civilization is practically swept away now, and with it 
the peculiar social life it produced. Let us pause a moment upon a 
few details of it, as it had its highest development in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, 

The family was the fetich. In this high social caste the estates 
were entailed to the limit of the law, for one generation, and this 
entail was commonly religiously renewed by the heir. It was not 
expected that a widow would remarry; as a rule she did not, and 
it was almost a matter of course that the will of the husband should 
make the enjoyment of even the entailed estate dependent upon the 
non-marriage of the widow. These prohibitions upon her freedom 
of choice were not considered singular or cruel in a society whose 
chief gospel was the preservation of the family name. 

The planters lived more simply than the great seaboard planters 
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of South Carolina and Georgia, with not less pride, but with less 
ostentation and show. The houses were of the accepted colonial 
pattern, square, with four rooms on a floor, but with wide galleries 
(wherein they differed from the colonial houses in New England), 
and sometimes with additions in the way of offices and lodging- 
rooms. The furniture was very simple and plain—a few hundred 
dollars would cover the cost of it in most mansions. There were 
not in all Virginia more than two or three magnificent houses. It 
was the taste of gentlemen to adorn the ground in front of the 
house with evergreens, with the locust and acanthus, and perhaps 
the maple-trees not native to the spot; while the oak, which is no- 
where more stately and noble than in Virginia, was never seen on 
the lawn or the drive-way, but might be found about the “quar- 
ters,” or in an adjacent forest park. As the interior of the houses 
was plain, so the taste of the people was simple in the matter of 
ornament—jewellery was very little worn; in fact, it is almost liter- 
ally true that there were in Virginia no family jewels. 

So thoroughly did this society believe in itself and keep to its 
traditions, that the young gentleman of the house, educated in Eng- | 
land, brought on his return nothing foreign home with him—no 
foreign tastes, no bric-a-brac for his home, and never a foreign wife. 
He came back unchanged, and married the cousin he met at the 
. first country dance he went to. 

The pride of the people, which was intense, did not manifest 
itself in ways that are common elsewhere—it was sufficient to itself 
in its own home-spun independence. What would make one distin- 
guished elsewhere was powerless here. Literary talent and even 
acquired wealth gave no distinction; aside from family and member- 
ship of the caste, nothing gave it to any native or visitor. There 
was no lion-hunting, no desire whatever to attract the attention of or 
to pay any deference to men of letters. If a member of society hap- 

_pened to be distinguished in letters or in scholarship, it made not 
the slightest difference in his social appreciation. There was abso- 
lutely no encouragement for men of letters, and consequently there 
was no literary class and little literature. There was only one thing 
that gave a man any distinction in this society, except a long pedi- 
gree, and that was the talent of oratory. That was prized, for that 
was connected with prestige in the State and the politics of the domi- 
nant class. The planters took few newspapers, and read those few 
very little. They were a fox-hunting, convivial race, generally Whig 
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in politics, always orthodox in religion. The man of cultivation was 
rare, and, if he was cultivated, it was usually only on a single sub- 
ject. But the planter might be an astute politician and a man of 
wide knowledge and influence in public affairs. There was one 
thing, however, that was held in almost equal value with pedigree, 
and that was female beauty. There was always the recognized 
“ belle,” the beauty of the day, who was the toast and the theme of 
talk, whose memory was always green with her chivalrous contempo- 
taries; the veterans liked to recall over the old Madeira the wit and 
charms of the raving beauties who had long gone the way of the 
famous vintages of the cellar. 

The position of the clergyman in the Episcopal Church was very 
much what his position was in England in the time of James II. 
He was patronized and paid like any other adjunct of a well-ordered 
society. If he did not satisfy his masters he was quietly informed 
that he could probably be more useful elsewhere. If he was accept- 
able, one element of his popularity was that he rode to hounds and 
could tell a good story over the wine at dinner. 

The pride of this society preserved itself in a certain high, chival- 
rous state. If any of its members were poor, as most of them 
became after the war, they took a certain pride in their poverty. 
They were too proud to enter into a vulgar struggle to be otherwise, 
and they were too old to learn the habit of labor. No such thing was 
known in it as scandal. If any breach of morals occurred, it was 
apt to be acknowledged with a Spartan regard for truth, and defi- 
antly published by the families affected, who announced that they 
accepted the humiliation of it. Scandal there should be none. In 
that caste the character of women was not even to be the subject of 
talk in private gossip and innuendo. No breach of social caste was 
possible. The overseer, for instance, and the descendants of the 
overseer, however rich, or well educated, or accomplished they might 
become, could never marry into the select class. An alliance of this 
sort doomed the offender to an absolute and permanent loss of 
social position. This was the rule. Beauty could no more gain 
entrance there than wealth. 


This plantation life, of which so much has been written, was re- 
peated with variations all over the South. In Louisiana and lower 
Mississippi it was more prodigal than in Virginia. Toa great extent 
its tone was determined by a relaxing climate, and it must be con- 


fessed that it had in it an element of the irresponsible—of the 
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“after us the deluge.” The whole system wanted thrift, and to an 
English or Northern visitor, certain conditions of comfort. Yet 
everybody acknowledged its fascination; for there was nowhere 
else such a display of open-hearted hospitality. An invitation to 
visit meant an invitation to stay indefinitely. The longer the visit 
lasted, if it ran into months, the better were the entertainers pleased. 
It was an uncalculating hospitality, and possibly it went along with 
littleness and meanness, in some directions, that were no more cred- 
itable than the alleged meanness of the New England farmer. At 
any rate, it was not a systematized generosity. The hospitality had 
somewhat the character of a new country and of a society not 
crowded. Company was welcome on the vast, isolated plantations. 
Society also was really small, composed of a few families, and inter- 
course by long visits and profuse entertainments was natural and 
even necessary. 

This social aristocracy had the faults as well as the virtues of an 
aristocracy so formed. One fault was an undue sense of superiority, 
a sense nurtured by isolation from the intellectual contests and the 
illusion-destroying tests of modern life. And this sense of superiority 
diffused itself downward through the mass of the Southern popula- 
tion. The slave of a great family was proud; he held himself very 
much above the poor white, and he would not associate with the 
slave of the small farmer; and the poor white never doubted his own 
superiority to the Northern “ mudsill”’—as the phrase of the day was. 
_ The whole life was somehow pitched to a romantic key, and often 
there was a queer contrast between the Gascon-like pretension and 
the reality—all the more because of a certain sincerity and single- 
mindedness that was unable to see the anachronism of trying to live 
in the spirit of Scott’s romances in our day and generation. But 
with all allowance for this, there was a real basis for romance in the 
impulsive, sun-nurtured people, in the conflict between the two dis- 
tinct races, and in the system of labor that was an anomaly in modern | 
life. With the downfall of this system it was inevitable that the 
social state should radically change, and especially as this downfall 
was sudden and by violence, and in a struggle that left the South 
impoverished, and reduced to the rank of bread-winners those who 
had always regarded labor as a thing impossible for themselves. 

As a necessary effect of this change, the dignity of the agricul- 
tural interest was lowered, and trade and industrial pursuits were 
elevated. Labor itself was perforce dignified. To earn one’s living 
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by actual work, in the shop, with the needle, by the pen, in the 
counting-house or school, in any honorable way, was a lot accepted 
with cheerful courage. And it is to the credit of all concerned that 
reduced circumstances and the necessity of work for daily bread 
have not thus far cost men and women in Southern society their 
social position. Work was a necessity of the situation, and the 
spirit in which the new life was taken up brought out the solid qual- 
ities of the race. In a few trying years they had to reverse the 
habits and traditions of a century. I think the honest observer will 
acknowledge that they have accomplished this without loss of that 
social elasticity and charm which were heretofore supposed to de- 
pend very much upon the artificial state of slave labor. And they 
have gained much. They have gained in losing a kind of suspicion 
that was inevitable in the isolation of their peculiar institution. 
They have gained freedom of thought and action in all the fields of 
modern endeavor, in the industrial arts, in science, in literature. 
And the fruits of this enlargement must add greatly to the industrial 
and intellectual wealth of the world. 

Society itself in the new South has cut loose from its old moor- 
ings, but it is still in a transition state, and offers the most interesting 
study of tendencies and possibilities. Its danger, of course, is that of 
the North—a drift into materialism, into a mere struggle for wealth, 
undue importance attached to money, and a loss of public spirit in 
the selfish accumulation of property. Unfortunately, in the tran- 
sition of twenty years the higher education has been neglected. 
The young men of this generation have not given even as much atten- 
tion to intellectual pursuits as their fathers gave. Neither in polite 
letters nor in politics and political history have they had the same 
training. They have been too busy in the hard struggle for a living. 
It is true at the North that the young men in business are not so 
well educated, not so well read, as the young women of their own 
rank in society. And I suspect that this is still more true in the 
South. It is not uncommon to find in this generation Southern 
young women who add to sincerity, openness and frankness of manner, 
to the charm born of the wish to please, the graces of cultivation, 
who know French like their native tongue, who are well acquainted 
with the French and German literatures, who are well read in the 
English classics—though perhaps guiltless of much familiarity with 
our modern American literature. But taking the South at large, the 
schools for either sex are far behind those of the North both in disci- 
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pline and range. And this is especially to be regretted, since the 
higher education is an absolute necessity to counteract the intellec- 
tual demoralization of the newly come industrial spirit. 

We have yet to study the compensations left to the South in 
their century of isolation from this industrial spirit, and from the 
absolutely free inquiry of our modern life. Shall we find something 
sweet and sound there, that will yet be a powerful conservative 
influence in the republic? Will it not be strange, said a distin- 
guished biblical scholar and an old-time antislavery radical, if we 
have to depend, after all, upon the orthodox conservatism of the 
South? For it is to be noted that the Southern pulpit holds still 
the traditions of the old theology, and the mass of Southern 
Christians are still undisturbed by doubts. They are no more 
troubled by agnosticism in religion than by altruism in sociology. 
There remains a great mass of sound and simple faith. We are not 
discussing either the advantage or the danger of disturbing thought, 
or any question of morality or of the conduct of life, nor the shield 
or the peril of ignorance—it is simply a matter of fact that the South 
is comparatively free from what is called modern doubt. 

Another fact is noticeable. _The South is not and never has been 
disturbed by “isms” of anysort. “ Spiritualism” or “Spiritism”’ has 
absolutely no lodgment there. It has not even appealed in any way 
to the excitable and superstitious colored race. Inquiry failed to 
discover to the writer any trace of this delusion among whites or | 
blacks. Society has never been agitated on the important subjects of 
graham-bread or of the divided skirt. The temperance question has 
forced itself upon the attention of deeply drinking communities here 
and there. Usually it has been treated in a very common-sense way, 
and not as a matter of politics. Fanaticism may sometimes be a 
necessity against an overwhelming evil; but the writer knows of 
communities in the South that have effected a practical reform in 
liquor selling and drinking without fanatical excitement. Bar-room 
_ drinking is a fearful curse in Southern cities, as it is in Northern; it 
is an evil that the colored people fall into easily, but it is beginning 
to be met in some Southern localities in a resolute and sensible 
manner. 

The students of what we like to call “ progress,” especially if 
they are disciples of Mr. Ruskin, have an admirable field of investi- 
gation in the contrast of the social, economic, and educational struc- 
ture of the North and the South at close of the war. After a cen- 
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tury of free schools, perpetual intellectual agitation, extraordinary 
enterprise in every domain of thought and material achievement, 
the North presented a spectacle at once of the highest hope and the 
gravest anxiety. What diversity of life ! What fulness! What in- 
tellectual and even social emancipation! What reforms, called by 
one party heaven-sent, and by the other reforms against nature! 
What agitations, doubts, contempt of authority! What wild 
attempts to conduct life on no basis philosophic or divine! And 
yet what prosperity, what charities, what a marvellous growth, what 
an improvement in physical life! With better knowledge of sani- 
tary conditions and of the culinary art, what an increase of beauty 
in women and of stalwartness in men! For beauty and physical 
comeliness it must be acknowledged (parenthetically) largely depend 
upon food. It is in the impoverished parts of the country, whether 
South or North, the sandy barrens, and the still vast regions where 
cooking is an unknown art, that scrawny and dyspeptic men and 
women abound—the sallow-faced, flat-chested, spindle-limbed. 

This Northern picture is a veritable nineteenth-century spectacle. 
‘Side by side with it was the other society, also covering a vast do- 
main, that was in many respects a projection of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into the nineteenth. It had much of the conservatism and 
preserved something of the manners of the eighteenth century, and 
lacked a good deal the so-called spirit of the age of the nineteenth, 
together with its doubts, its isms, its delusions, its energies. Life 
in the South is still on simpler terms than in the North, and society - 
is not so complex. I am inclined to think it is a little more natural, 
more sincere in manner, though not in fact, more frank and impulsive. 
One would hesitate to use the word unworldly with regard to it, but 
it may be less calculating. A bungling male observer would be cer- 
tain to get himself into trouble by expressing an opinion about 
women in any part of the world; but women make society, and to 
discuss society at all is to discuss them. It is probably true that 
the education of women at the South, taken at large, is more super- 
ficial than at the North, lacking in purpose, in discipline, in intel- 
lectual vigor. The aim of the old civilization was to develop the 
graces of life, to make women attractive, charming, good talkers 
(but not too learned), graceful and entertaining companions. When 
the main object is to charm and please, society is certain to be 
agreeable. In Southern society, beauty, physical beauty, was and is 
much thought of, much talked of. The “belle” was an institution, 
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and is yet. The belle of one city, or village, had a wide reputa- 
tion, and trains of admirers wherever she went—in short, a veritable 
career, and was probably better known than a poetess at the North. 
She not only ruled in her day, but she left a memory which became 
a romance to the next generation. There went along with such 
careers a certain lightness and gayety of life, and now and again a 
good deal of pathos and tragedy. 

With all its social accomplishments, its love of color, its climatic 
tendency to the sensuous side of. life, the South has been unexpect- 
edly wanting in a fine-art development, namely, in music and picto- 
tial art. Culture of this sort has been slow enough in the North, and 
only lately has had any solidity or been much diffused. The love of 
art, and especially of art decoration, was greatly quickened by the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, and the comparatively recent infusion of 
German music has begun to elevate the taste. But I imagine that 
while the South naturally was fond of music, of a light sort, and 
New Orleans could sustain and almost make native the French 
opera when New York failed entirely to popularize any sort of 
opera, the musical taste was generally very rudimentary. And the 
poverty in respect to pictures and engravings was more marked 
still. Ina few great houses were fine paintings, brought over from 
Europe, and here and there a noble family portrait. But the traveller 
to-day will go through city after city, and village after village, and 
find no art shop (as he may look in vain in large cities for any sort 
of book-store except a news-room); rarely will see an etching or a 
fine engraving; and he will be led to doubt if the taste for either 
existed to any great degree before the war. Of course he will re- 
member that taste and knowledge in the fine arts may be said in 
the North to be recent acquirements, and that, meantime, the South 
has been impoverished and struggling ina political and social revolu- 
tion. 

Slavery and isolation and a semi-feudal state have left traces that 
must long continue to modify social life in the South, and that may 
not wear out fora century tocome. The new life must also differ 
from that in the North by reason of climate, and on account of the 
presence of the alien, zzsouciant colored race. The vast black popu- 
lation, however it may change and however education may influence 
it, must remain a powerful determining factor. The body of the slaves, 
themselves inert, and with no voice in affairs, inevitably influenced 
life, the character of civilization, manners, even speech itself. With 
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slavery ended, the Southern whites are emancipated, and the influ- 
ence of the alien race will be other than what it was, but it cannot 
fail to affect the tone of life in the States where it is a large 
element. 

When, however, we have made all allowance for difference in 
climate, difference in traditions, total difference in the way of look- 
ing at life for a century, it is plain to be seen that a great transfor- 
mation is taking place in the South, and that Southern society and 
Northern society are becoming every day more and more alike. I 
know there are those, and Southerners too, who insist that we are 
still two peoples, with more points of difference than of resemblance 
—certainly farther apart than Gascons and Bretons. This seems to 
me not true in general, though it may be of a portion of the pass- 
ing generation. Of course there is difference in temperament, and 
peculiarities of speech and manner remain and will continue, as they 
exist in different portions of the North—the accent of the Bostonian 
differs from that of the Philadelphian, and the inhabitant of Rich- 
mond is known by his speech as neither of New Orleans nor New 
York. But the influence of economic laws, of common political 
action, of interest and pride in one country, is stronger than local 
bias in such an age of intercommunication as this. The great 
barrier between North and South having been removed, social 
assimilation must go on. It is true that the small farmer in Ver- 
mont, and the small planter in Georgia, and the village life in the 
two States, will preserve their strong contrasts. But that which, 
without clearly defining, we call society, becomes yearly more and 
more alike North and South. It is becoming more and more diff- 
cult to tell in any summer assembly—at Newport, the White Sul- 
phur, Saratoga, Bar Harbor—by physiognomy, dress, or manner, a 
person’s birthplace. There are noticeable fewer distinctive traits 
that enable us to say with certainty that one is from the South, or 
the West, or the East. No doubt the type at such a Southern 
resort as the White Sulphur is more distinctly American than at 
such a Northern resort as Saratoga. We are prone to make a good 
deal of local peculiarities, but when we look at the matter broadly 
and consider the vastness of our territory and the varieties of cli- 
mate, it is marvellous that there is so little difference in speech, man- 
ner, and appearance. Contrast us with Europe, and its various irre- 
concilable races occupying less territory. Even little England offers 
greater variety than the United States. When we think of: our 
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large, widely scattered population, the wonder is that we do not 
differ more. : 
Southern society has always had a certain prestige in the North. 
One reason for this was the fact that the ruling class South had 
more leisure for social life. Climate, also, had much to do in soften- 
ing manners, making the temperament ardent, and at the same time 
producing that leisurely movement which is essential to a polished 
life. It is probably true, also, that mere wealth was less a passport 
to social distinction than at the North, or than it has become at the 
North; that is to say, family, or a certain charm of breeding, or the 
talent of being agreeable, or the gift of cleverness, or of beauty, 
were necessary, and money was not. In this respect it seems to be 
true that social life is changing at the South; that is to say, money 
is getting to have the social power in New Orleans that it has in 
New York. It is inevitable in a commercial and industrial commu- 
nity that money should have a controlling power, as it is regrettable 
that the enjoyment of its power very slowly admits a sense of its 
responsibility. The old traditions of the South having been broken 
down, and nearly all attention being turned to the necessity of mak- 
ing money, it must follow that mere wealth will rise as a social fac- 
tor. Herein lies one danger to what was best in the old régime. 
Another danger is that it must be put to the test of the ideas, the 
agitations, the elements of doubt and disintegration that seem inse- 
parable to “ progress,” which give Northern society its present com- 
plexity, and just cause of alarm to all who watch its headlong career. 
Fulness of life is accepted as desirable, but it has its dangers. 
Within the past five years social intercourse between North and 
South has been greatly increased. Northerners who felt strongly 
about the Union and about slavery, and took up the cause of the 
freedmen, and were accustomed all their lives to absolute free 
speech, were not comfortable in the post-reconstruction atmosphere. 
Perhaps they expected too much of human nature—a too sudden 
subsidence of suspicion and resentment. They felt that they were 
not welcome socially, however much their capital and business 
energy were desired. On the other hand, most Southerners were 
too poor to travel in the North, as they did formerly. But all 
these points have been turned. Social intercourse and travel are 
renewed. If difficulties and alienations remain they are sporadic, 
and melting away. The harshness of the Northern winter climate 
has turned a stream of travel and occupation to the Gulf States, and 
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particularly to Florida, which is indeed now scarcely a Southern 
State except in climate. The Atlanta and New Orleans Exhibitions 
did much to bring people of all sections together socially. With 
returning financial prosperity all the Northern summer resorts have 
seen increasing numbers of Southern people seeking health and 
pleasure. I believe that during the past summer more Southerners 
have been travelling and visiting in the North than ever before. 

This social intermingling is significant in itself, and of the utmost 
importance for the removal of lingering misunderstandings. They 
who learn to like each other personally will be tolerant in political 
differences, and helpful and unsuspicious in the very grave prob- 
lems that rest upon the late slave States. Differences of opinion 
and different interests will exist, but surely love is stronger than 
hate, and sympathy and kindness are better solvents than alienation 
and criticism. The play of social forces is very powerful in such a 
republic as ours, and there is certainly reason to believe that they 
will be exerted now in behalf of that cordial appreciation of what is 
good and that toleration of traditional differences which are neces- 
sary to a people indissolubly bound together in one national destiny. 
Alienated for a century, the society of the North and the society of 
the South have something to forget but more to gain in the union 
that every day becomes closer. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SHOULD BE. 


AMERICA has arrived at a stage at which there is a body of men 
and women who have leisure and taste to cultivate the liberal arts 
and advance the higher forms of civilization. She does not claim to 
have accomplished in a century or two what Europe has done in 
twice that time. It would not be just to require her, as one country, 
to be doing as much as all the countries of the old world are doing. 
Still, she now ranks with any other one nation in literature, science, 
and art. She hasa literature which promises to rival that of England. 
Her historians, in respect both of research and style, are equal to 
those of Europe. She has not yet produced a poem of the highest 
class, such as the //zad, nezd, the Inferno, or Paradise Lost, or Faust, 
but some of her poets in this past age may be placed on the same | 
level as any of their contemporaries. She can show statues and 
paintings (in landscape, for example) full of vigor and freshness. She 
has humorists, not perhaps of the highest order—they are too much 
given to startle by exaggeration—but with a manner of their own. 
Franklin, Thompson (Count Rumford), and Joseph Henry have led 
the way in original scientific research, and there are professors in our 
colleges pursuing the most advanced science. In “practical inven- 
tions,” called forth by the necessities of the wide country, she is 
in advance of all other people. 

But all enlightened nations have also had a philosophy bent on in- 
quiring into the reasons of things and settling the foundations of 
knowledge. India and Persia had it in very ancient times in the form 
of atheosophy. Greece, followed at a distance by Rome, sought to 
establish the reality and penetrate into the nature of things. France 
has had a philosophy ever since the days of Descartes, in the seven- 
teenth century, and so has Germany since the time of Leibnitz in 
the following age. The English have had a most influential mental 
science since the time of Locke, and Scotland has since the days of 
Reid. Italy, at this present time, has a promising school.* How 


does America stand? 
Op i ees Ee en ee ee ee 
*See an account of this school, by Luigi Ferri, in PRINCETON REVIEW, 55th year. 


Mamiani, who had so fine a Platonic spirit, is now dead, but it is hoped that Za 
Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane, of which M. Ferri is now sole editor, will take a lead in this 
school. I may mention that his book, written in French, La Psychologie de P Association, 
shows historically and critically that Association of Ideas cannot account for our high in- 
tellectual and moral ideas. It is the ablest work on this subject. 
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She has had a considerable number of able philosophic thinkers. 
It may be doubted whether any country has had a more acute meta- 
physician than Jonathan Edwards, whose views were restricted, and 
who was kept from doing more, simply by his want of books, and of 
collision with other thinkers. The theologians of America have 
made constant use of philosophic principles in defending their doc- 
trinal positions, but the thinking people have not formed a separate 
school, as the French, the English, the Scotch, and the Germans 
have. In the last century and the earlier part of this they followed 
Locke or Reid, one or both always making an independent use of 
what they adopted—as a rule they took from Locke only what was 
good, and carefully separated themselves from his sensational ten- 
dencies. In this past age our thinking youth have been strongly at- 
tracted by Kant and his school, some of them being caught in the 
toils of Hegel. In the present age a number are following John S. 
Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer. All this, while we never have had 
a distinctive American philosophy. 

The time has come, I believe, for America to declare her inde- 
pendence in philosophy. She will not be disposed to set up a new 
monarchy, but she may establish a republic confederated like the 
United States. Certainly she should not shut herself out from in- 
tercourse with other countries ; on the contrary, she should be open 
to accessions from all quarters. But she should do with them as 
with the emigrants who land on her shores, in regard to whom she 
insists that they speak her language and conform to her laws; so 
she should require that her philosophy have a character of its own. 
She had better not engage in constructing new theories of the uni- 
verse spun out of the brain. The world has got sick of such. Even in 
Germany, where they summarize, expound, and critically examine all 
forms of speculative thought, they will not listen to any new philo- 
sophical systems, and the consequence is that none is now offered— 
the latest being pessimism, which startled young thinkers by its ex- 
travagance, and by its containing an element of truth in bringing 
into prominence the existence and prevalence of evil which the phi- 
losophy of last century had very much overlooked. 

But what is to be the nature of the new philosophic republic 
formed of united states? All national philosophies have to partake 
of the character of their nation. The philosophy of the East was 
sultry and dreamy—like the Indian summer. The Greeks used a dia- 
lectic, sharp as a knife, and separated things by analysis and joined 
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them by intellectual synthesis. The French thinking excels all 
others in its mathematical clearness imposed upon it by Descartes. 
The English philosophy, like Locke, is characterized by profound 
sense. The Scotch is searching, anxiously careful and resolute in 
adhering to observation. The German has a most engaging Schwdr- 
_meret, and is ever mounting into the empyrean, its native sphere, in 
which it is seeking by criticism to construct boundaries. Ifa genuine 
American philosophy arises, it must reflect the genius of the people. 
Now, Yankees are distinguished from most others by their practical 
observation and invention. They have a pretty clear notion of what 
a thing is, and, if it is of value, they take steps to secure it. 

It follows that, if there is to be an American philosophy, it must 
be Realistic. I suspect they will never produce an Idealistic phi- 
losophy like that of Plato in ancient times, or speculative systems 
like those of Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Hegel in modern times. The 
circumstance that Emerson is an American may seem to contradict 
this, but then Emerson, while he opens interesting glimpses of truth, 
is not a philosopher; his thoughts are like strung pearls without 
system and without connection. On the other hand, the Americans 
believe that there are things to be known, to be prized and secured, 
and will never therefore look approvingly on an agnosticism which 
declares that knowledge is unattainable. The American philo- 
sophy will therefore be a REALISM, opposed to IDEALISM on the one 
hand and to AGNOSTICISM on the other. 


REALISM. 


It holds that there are real things, and that man can so far know 
them. But if there are things and we know them, we must have a 
capacity to know them directly, of course having also the power of 
adding indirectly to our direct knowledge. We cannot by legiti- 
mate reasoning infer the existence of mind or matter from a datum 
or premise which does not contain the existence of mind or matter— 
the addition or multiplication of o can never give.us anything but 
0. We shall see that Hume made us start with mere impressions or 
ideas, and thereby, of purpose, landed us in scepticism or what would 
now be called agnosticism; and that Kant started with phenomena, 
in the sense of appearances, and tried from these to reach things, 
but utterly failed to extract reality from what had no reality. If 
we are ever to get hold of reality, we must seize it at once. 

Realism holds that the mind perceives matter. In sense-percep- 
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tion we know things; we know them as external to the perceiving 
self-—as extended and exercising resisting power. We have no need 
to resort to such theories as those of intermediate ideas or occa- 
sional causes coming between the perceiving mind and the per- 
ceived object. All of these were brought in to remove supposed 
difficulties which do not exist, and have only introduced real diffi- 
culties. 

While we adhere resolutely to the doctrine of natural realism, 
namely, that the mind knows matter directly, there is room and 
reason for doubt as to what is the thing perceived directly by the 
senses generally and by each of the senses. The mature man is apt 
to think that he knows by directly looking at it the distance of that 
mountain, and yet it has been shown that all that he knows immedi- 
ately by the eye is a colored surface, and that he knows the distance 
of objects by a process of reasoning proceeding on a gathered obser- 
vation. There is still need to inquire what is the matter we origi- 
nally perceive, whether it is our bodily frames or objects beyond them. 
It seems to me that our early perceptions are mainly of our organ- 
ism; say by taste of our palate, by smell of-our nostrils, and by touch 
proper of our extended frame. I think it probable, however, that 
by the muscular sense and by the sight of eye, as higher senses, we 
know objects as external to our body but affecting our body. But 
there is need of farther experimenting to determine what matter 
each sense perceives, how far out of or how far in the organism. On 
this subject, which is a very important one, the experiments and ob- 
servations of certain German physiologists, such as Lotze, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, Fechner, Professor Stanley Hall and Doctor Starr, will throw _ 
light. Meanwhile, we must resolutely hold that in the farthest re- 
sort the mind perceives matter, whether in the body or out of the 
body, as external to the mind, extended and resisting energy. 

We should hold still more resolutely that we have an immediate 
knowledge of self in a particular state. By this I do not mean that 
we know Self apart from a mode of self: the self is under a certain 
sensation, or is remembering, or thinking, or deciding—is in joy or 
in sorrow. Certainly we do not know the self aloof from the sensa- 
tion or some other affection, but just as little do we know the sen- 
sation except as a sensation of self; nor a sensation without a 
sensitive object, nor a sensation in general, nor a sensation of 
another, but a sensation of our own. 


Realism farther maintains that in Memory we know things as 
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having been before us in time past, and do thus know Time as 
mixed up with the event in time from which it can be separated by 
an easy process of abstraction. In this we know Time to be as real 
as the event in time. 

In contemplating Space and Time we are led to look on them as 
without bounds, and thus rise to such an idea as the mind can form 
of Infinity. 

In knowing objects we perceive that in the very nature of the 
things there are relations involved such as that of Personal Identity, 
of Substance and Quality. 

We have still higher knowledge. We know certain voluntary 
acts as being Morally Good or Evil, say as being just or unjust, 
benevolent or cruel, candid or deceitful. Not that this moral good 
discerned by us is the same kind of thing as body or mind, or has 
the same kind of reality. Still it is perceived as a reality in volun- 
tary acts known in consciousness. I am inclined to argue that by 
the conscience the mind perceives voluntary acts to be free. 

Philosophy should not attempt to prove this by a process of 
mediate reasoning. Mind perceives matter at once; but it also per- 
ceives benevolence, and perceives it to be good, as clearly as the eye 
perceives objects to be extended. It is the business of philosophy 
not to set aside these realities, but to assume them and justify the 
assumption; and to endeavor—what is often a difficult work—to 
determine and express their exact nature. 

In doing this, philosophy proceeds by observation and according 
to the method of induction, the observation being made by the con- 
sciousness or internal sense. It should decline to proceed in the old 
Greek method of analysis and synthesis, or of deduction and reason- 
ing. It should refuse with equal decision to proceed in the method 
of Kant by a criticism, liable itself to be criticised by a farther criti- 
cism carried on without end, without a foundation of facts to settle 
the questions stirred. It is the office of metaphysics to find out 
what the facts immediately perceived are and enunciate them as 

- first and fundamental truths. Not that it is our observation or in- 
duction of them that makes them realities or truths; the correct 
statement is that philosophy observes them because they are realities. 

Obvious objections present themselves to this mode and style of 

thinking. These can be answered, and they should be answered. 
First, it should be noticed that our observation does not make the 
propositions true; we perceive them because they are true. Se- 
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condly, we have to call attention to the important distinction between 

our original and acquired perceptions, and be ready to defend the 

original ones if assailed ; but we are not bound to stand up for all ine 

additions by human thinking. Our intuitive convictions carry with 

them their own evidence and authority, the others may be examined 

and criticised, may be proved or disproved. Thirdly, a distinction 

should be drawn between our sensations proper and our perceptions 

proper, the former being mere feelings of the organism which may be 

misunderstood and. misrepresented, the latter only being the cogni- 

tions of realities. Fourthly, there is the distinction, often very loosely 

drawn, between the primary and secondary qualities of matter. 

The former are energy and extension perceived directly and in all 

matter, the latter a mere organic feeling or sensation, such as heat as 

felt, implying an external cause, which is shown to be a molecular 

motion. ‘Fifthly, there is a distinction between different kinds of 

realities. There is a certain kind of reality involved in our percep- 

tion of body as extended and impenetrable. There is also a reality, | 
but of a different kind, in the perceiving of self in a certain mode, ~ 
say as thinking or willing. The one reality is as certain and definite’ 

as the other, but it is of a different kind and is perceived by a 
different organ, by self-consciousness and not the external senses. 
There is a third kind of reality in the object perceived by our con- 
science or moral perception. It is quite as certain that hypoc- 
risy is evil and that truthfulness is a virtue as that body exists or 
mind exists; but the one is a separate thing known, whereas the 
other is a quality, a quality of mind, quite as certainly existing as 
mind itself. 

These distinctions are not difficult to comprehend. They are 
"very generally known and acknowledged. But they need to be care- 
fully applied to our cognitions in order to defend first truths and a 
thorough-going realism. 

It will be found that in proceeding on this method we meet with 
far fewer difficulties than on. any other. There is a mode of dis- 
covering and testing truth often resorted to, and this successfully in 
in the present day, which I am willing to use in the case before us. 
Let us begin, it is said, with adopting the doctrine we are seeking 
to establish as a working hypothesis, and inquire whether it explains 
all the facts; and if it does, we may regard it as an established law. 
Let us then adopt realism as a working hypothesis, and inquire how 
it works, and we shall find that it unravels many perplexities and is 
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encompassed with fewer difficulties than any other doctrine; that by 
it the real difficulties which present themselves may all, or nearly all, 
be met and removed, and that realism is consistent with all other’ 
truths and throws light upon them. Adopt any other theory, say 


_idealism, and make the mind add to things as it perceives them, or 


phenomenalism, which makes us know mere appearances, or agnos- 
ticism, which makes things unknown, and we shall find ourselves ever 
knocking against obstacles which cannot be removed, against intui- 
tive convictions which insist on our listening and submitting to them, 
or against obstinate facts facing us as rocks. Adopt realism, and we 
shall discover that we have a clear way to walk in. But in order to 
this our doctrine must be thorough-going. If we resort to com- 
promises, or make weak admissions, we are entangled in difficulties 
from which we cannot extricate ourselves. If, for instance, we take 
the position that some of our intuitions or natural perceptions look 
to realities while others are deceptive or contain only partial truth, 
our inconsistencies will greatly trouble and weaken us. The sceptic 
will ask, if one of our primitive perceptions may deceive us, why not 
all, and we can answer this only on principles which will undermine 
them all and leave us in bottomless agnosticism: 

It can be shown that the inquiries of the Greek philosopher were 
after realities; not for the absolute, which is the search of the 
modern German philosophies of the higher type, but for ro dv or 
to éivat, phrases which should not, as they often are, be translated 
absolute. The Greeks saw that there were appearances without 
realities and that appearances were often deceptive. Some of them, 
such as the Eleatics, came to adopt the maxim that the senses deceive, 
and appealed from them to the reason, forgetting that the reason 
has to proceed on the matter given it, and if this is erroneous the 
reason which rests on it may give erroneous decisions. Aristotle 
was the first to establish the grand truth that the senses do not 
deceive, and that the errors arise from the wrong interpretation 
of the information given by the senses. By the help of the dis- 
tinctions drawn by him, and since his time by the Scottish school 
and others, we can stand up for the trustworthiness of the senses, 
and do not require to call in to our help “ideas” with Locke, or 
“impressions” with-Hume, or “phenomena.” with Kant; and we 
may follow our natural convictions implicitly, and regard he mind 
as perceiving things immediately, and run no risk of deceptions or 
contradictions. 
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IDEALISM. 


Idealism in thought and in literature is altogether of an en- 
nobling character. But we are to speak of it here as appearing in 
speculative inquiry. As a philosophic system it holds that the mind 
out of its own stores always adds to our apprehension of things. 

It may be a thorough-going idealism, such as that of Berkeley, 
who maintained that by the senses we perceive not material things 
extended and made up of particles but ideas created by the Divine 
Mind, and that things exist only as they are perceived. Fichte 
went to a greater extreme, and held that things are the projections of 
mind, of the individual mind, or rather of that incomprehensible fiction 
of the philosopher’s brain, the universal ego or consciousness. But by 
far the greater number of the systems of idealism have been partial 
and one-sided. Locke was practically a decided realist, believing 
both in mind and matter; but he holds that mind perceives bodies, 
not directly, but merely by ideas supposed to be representatives of 
bodies. Kant speaks of the mind beginning with phenomena, in 
the sense of appearances, and then tries illogically, I think, to argue 
the existence of things, which, however, he (followed by Herbert 
Spencer) represents as unknown. Berkeley, coming after Locke, 
urged that if we can perceive only ideas, we cannot from these argue 
the existence of material things, the ideas being themselves the 
things and sufficient. Fichte, coming after Kant, defied any one to 
prove from mere appearances the existence of a reality beyond, as 
this would be putting in the conclusion more than is in the premises. 
Ever since, the German metaphysicians of the higher sort have been 
pursuing realities, and in thinking that they have caught them have 
only embraced a cloud. If we do not start with realities, both in 
the object perceived and the perceiving mind, we can never reach 
them by any legitimate logical process. 

The half-and-half systems, the ideal-real as they are called, held 
by so many in the present day in Germany, are in the position of a 
professedly neutral person between two hostile armies, exposed to 
the fire of both. On the one hand it is argued that if one part of 
our native and original perceptions be ideal, why may not the other 
parts, why may not the whole be so? If the balloon without any 
weights attached be let loose, it will move as the winds catry it, and 
ee. be DrOngne down to the solid earth except by a collapse. On 

er hand it is argued by the agnostic that if all or so much be 
created by the imagination we have no warrant for asserting that 
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there is any reality, and we must sink into the slough of nescience 
and nihilism, which are the same nonentities viewed under different 
aspects; the one asserting that man has no capacity to know, and 
the other that there is nothing to know, and both culminating in 
the absolute blank of agnosticism, which is darkness which cannot 
be seen, for there is no eye to see it—the darkness of the sepulchre 
in which death ends all. But are we in the narrowness of our real- 
ism to exclude the ideal? This would be like depriving the flower 
of its perfume. The imagination is one of the loftiest powers with 
which our Maker has endowed us. The child with the aid of its doll 
and other toys weaves its tales of weal or woe and takes a part in 
them. The mature man has his day-dreams as well as his night- 
dreams, and in the midst of the hard struggle of life pictures better 
days tocome. The Christian dies gazing into the invisible world as 
if it were visible. Take away the ideal and literature would be 
stripped of half its charms. Even science cannot do without it. 
“The truth is,” says D’Alembert, “to the geometer who invents, 
imagination is not less essential than to the poet who creates,” In 
the mind of Newton gravitation was a hypothesis before it became 
an established law. Philosophy without the ideal would be shorn of 
the halo which it has in Plato and Leibnitz, and could not mount to 
heaven, which is its sphere. All our higher thought goes out into 
‘infinity. The real without the ideal would be like the earth without 
its air and sky. 

Idealism has a wide sphere lawfully allowed it, but it must not 
be permitted to break out of its orbit. We give it a place, a high 
place, but we keep it in its place, and we should not allow it to 
evaporate into nonentity. By all means let us have fancies in our 
spontaneous thinking. But we are here speaking of philosophy, 
which is reflective thinking. It is one of the most important offices 
-of philosophy to announce to us the grounds on which we believe in 
what is in opposition to what zs not, and in doing this it has to 
define what field the ideal has as distinguished from the real; it has 
to show us how fancies differ from facts. It will not discourage the 
soaring into the imaginary, but it requires that all the while we 
know and acknowledge it to be imaginary. The man who believes 
in the existence of unreal objects is a madman; the speculation, 
wild as a romance, but not so attractive, which makes the ideal real 


is equally lunatic. : 
It has been shown that all our imaginations are simply reproduc- 
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tions, in new forms, of our experiences. A giant is a man enlarged. 
A dwarf is a man diminished. The consequence is that the larger 
our knowledge the wider the circumambient region of fancy in 
which we may fly. In modern times, with our larger knowledge, 
historical and scientific, we have a more varied field for the fancy, if 
we would use it, than the ancients. The atmosphere is an essential 
part of our earthly abode, and what diversified action does it show 
as it raves in the storm and soothes us in the gentle breeze, as it 
displays such clearness in the morning and such a glow in the eve- 
ning! But, after all, it is held in its place by gravity, as the solid 
earth is; so our very highest flights of the mind are ruled by law. 
The flower needs its stalk, and the leaf its branch. ‘The bird with 
its wings can fly, as I have seen, a thousand miles across the ocean ; 
but it starts from solid ground, and lands at last on a ship or island. 
The mists are beautiful when and only when they form a veil to the 
mountains whose grandeur they at once reveal and conceal, showing 
us so much, and tempting the curiosity to look into what is hid 
beyond. 
AGNOSTICISM. 

Extremes meet, as the east and west do in lines on our globe. 
Idealism leads logically and historically to Agnosticism, for, if por- 
tions of our original knowledge be ideal, that is imaginary, why may 
not all be? And if all be so, we are down to Nihilism. Locke’s 
philosophy, partly idealistic, became wholly so in Berkeley, and sunk 
into nescience in Hume, and continued so in John S. Mill and his 
school. Kant’s phenomenal theory of knowledge, and his forms 
imposed by the mind on things, are the places of refuge to which 
Agnosticism retreats when it is pressed. 

It should be noticed of Agnosticism that it is seldom or never 
consistently carried out. Its supporters maintain that we cannot 
have a knowledge of reality. But they act and speak and write as if 
there are things. They believe in the existence of some things— 
they commonly believe in the existence of meat and money. They 
are convinced of the reality of things that are seen; they begin to 
doubt and deny only when we press spiritual truth upon them, when 
we show them that there is an immutable morality, that there is a 
God, and that this God will call them to account. 

The common way of meeting Agnosticism is by showing that it 
contradicts itself. It is obviously a contradiction to assert that we 
know that we can know nothing. But when we have proved this, 
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we have only strengthened the opinion we are opposing. One of 
Hume’s strongest sceptical arguments is that our vaunted knowl- 
edge is inconsistent, that reason lands us in contradictions, The 
most effective way leading us to abandon our assurance is to 
demonstrate that in pursuing different lines of thought we reach 
opposite and inconsistent conclusions. The only satisfactory and 
conclusive way of meeting Agnosticism is to follow the realistic 
method we are, recommending in this paper, and to show that we 
have a primitive knowledge which we spontaneously proceed upon, 
and which we ought to assume in philosophy. 

In the present day the Americans are still depending on the 
Europeans, and borrowing from them. The more earnest students’ 
go to Deutschland, and are ploughing, as Ulrici used to say, with 
the German heifer. Others, who are more addicted to the obser- 
vations of sense and the methods of physical science, are taking 
what philosophy they have from Professor Bain and Mr. Spencer, 
and may be called the Modern English School. 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL. 


The American youth of the present day who wishes to carry 
on research goes for a year or more to a German university. In 
particular, those of a metaphysical taste do not feel that they 
have enough to satisfy them at home, and they betake themselves 
to Berlin or Leipsic to get a full supply of the food for which 
they crave. On entering the lecture-rooms there they find certain 
formidable distinctions proceeded on without being explained— 
such as those between object and subject ; 4 priori and a posteriori; 
rational and empirical; real and ideal; phenomenon and noume- 
non—all of which may involve a concealed error with the truth 
which they convey, namely, making objective truth subjective, or 
the creation of the mind. As they go on they find themselves in 
a labyrinth, with no clew to bring them out into the open air and 
light. 

All these distinctions have had the mark of Kant branded upon 
them. That powerful thinker has taken possession of the philo- 
sophic thought of Germany more effectively than Plato did that 
of Greece, or Aristotle that of the Middle Ages, or Locke did that 
of England, or Reid and Hamilton did that of Scotland—he rules. 
over the minds of the Germans as determinedly as Bismarck does 
over their political action. Some, such as Fichte, Schelling, and 
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Hegel, have been carrying out certain of his principles to greater 
heights of idealism. Younger men, feeling dizzy on the elevations 
to which they have been carried, insist on being carried lower down, 
and have raised the cry, “Back to Kant,” thinking that they may 
stop in the descent where he stopped, but find that by the weight 
upon them they can get no resting-place short of the bogs of agitos:: 
ticism. All are alike entangled, even Helmholtz and the physicists, 
in the nets of the critical philosophy from which they cannot ex- 
tricate themselves. : 

We have come to a crisis when of all things it is necessary to 
criticise the critical philosophy. I have been taking exception to cer- 
tain of the positions of the great German metaphysician. I have all 
along maintained what Dr. Sterling seems now to be establishing, 
that Kant did not satisfactorily meet Hume, the sceptic. On the 
contrary, he yielded to him certain grounds on which he erected a 
scepticism as deadly as that of the cold Scotchman, but much more 
alluring. First, he proceeded in a wrong method—in the Critical— 
which has started a series of criticisms with no ultimate ground of 
fact to rest on, instead of the inductive, which, it should be under- 
stood, does not give cogency to first truths, but simply discovers 
them. Secondly, he started not with facts but with phenomena, in 
the sense of appearances, and from these could never logically rise 
to realities. Hume began with impressions-and ideas from which 
no one could ever draw things; and for these Kant substituted un- 
known presentations, from which we cannot extract realities any 
more than we can extract light from cucumbers. He has built a 
formidable castle in the air, to which agnosticism retreats when it is 
attacked. Thirdly, he maintains that the mind perceives objects 
under forms which are not in the things, and has thus created an 
ideal world, to which poets such as Goethe and Schiller delighted 
to mount, but which affords no secure abode to those who insist on. 
having on earth a solid domicile in which to dwell. 

In the last century Locke was the most influential of all philoso- 
phers. It has taken a long time to separate the error from the truth 
in his system. In order to this it needed the profound examination 
of Leibnitz in last century, and the brilliant criticism of Cousin in 
this; it has required, further, the practical sense of Reid and the 
Scottish school to expose his ideal theory, and the glow of Coleridge 
to attract the eyes of men to something higher than sensations. 
Locke’s error in supposing that the mind perceives ideas and not 
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things, and in deriving all truth from a limited experience, are 
clearly seen, and we need now only to accept the great body of 
truth which he has established forever. 

Kant holds in the nineteenth century the place which Locke did 
in the eighteenth. We need now to have him examined as search- 
ingly as Locke has been. The wave which carried Kant’s philoso- 
phy to its greatest height crested at his centennial in 1881, and will 
now fall down to its proper level. His system will be stripped of its 
fictitious features, that we may receive and welcome the great body 
of truths which he presents. 

For myself, I can scarcely regret the exclusive authority which 
Aristotle exercised for a thousand years, for he has thereby, through 
the medizval logic, modelled modern notions into their present 
shape—even as the ocean by its agitations has moulded the pebbles 
and sands which bound it. But it was necessary for the advance- 
ment of thought that the Stagirite should be dethroned from his 
too extensive power by such original thinkers as Bacon and Des- 
cartes. In like manner the influence of Locke has been for good, 
but we rejoice that Reid exposed his theory of ideas, and showed 
that he had overlooked truths of primary reason. So, while we 
do not grudge to Kant his reign for a hundred years, we may 
earnestly wish that his whole philosophy be now subjected to a 
kindly but rigid criticism, in which the true and the good are re- 
tained, namely, first truths prior to experience, while the false and 
evil are cast off, namely, all that is inconsistent with a thorough- 
going realism. 


THE MODERN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


It consists of writers who have drawn their philosophy from 
Locke through Hume. The most eminent representatives of the 
School are, first, Mr. J. S. Mill, then Mr. Lewes, who brought in an 
element from Comte, the positivist, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
has called in the development power, and Professor Bain, who has 
sought to combine physiology with psychology. The American 
philosophy must be ready to accept from all these men valuable 
observations made by them both as to psychical and nerve action— 
we may borrow from these Egyptians the materials wherewith to 
build our tabernacle; but we must superadd higher and spiritual 
truth to give it a form and meaning. The whole school is guilty of 
great oversights which require to be supplied. They commonly 
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state correctly the physiological facts as made known by the senses 
and the microscope, but they overlook a great many of the psycho- 
logical facts quite as clearly revealed by the internal sense or con- 
sciousness. They give us the husks, but do not open to us the 
kernel. We may specify some of their defects, leaving others to 
carry on the work. 

1. There are oversights in their view of the exercises of the 
Senses; not of the bodily organs, but of the mind or intelligence as 
operating in perception by the senses. They have not seen or ac- 
knowledged that in sense-perception there is knowledge, in fact, our 
primary knowledge; our knowledge of things as extended, and as 
having resisting power—the beginning of the idea of power. They 
have commonly been satisfied with representing the mind as start- 
ing with impressions (that vaguest of terms) or sensations from which 
they can never get the knowledge of things. 

2. They have not seen that in Consciousness, meaning Self-con- - 
sciousness, they have a knowledge of se/f in some particular act, say 
perceiving, remembering, judging, or resolving, all of which we know 
as acts of ourselves and not of another. The school speak of the 
mind as itself unknown, the qualities only being known, whereas 
the qualities are abstractions from a thing known, known as exer- 
cising the qualities. The knowledge of self as conscious, along with 
the knowledge of a not self as external and extended, is the begin- © 
ning of all our knowledge. All our other cognition presupposes 
this and proceeds upon it. This knowledge is of real things, and all 
knowledge legitimately built upon it is also of realities. 

3. The whole school give a defective account of what is involved 
in the memory. They make it a mere reproduction of the past. 
There is, first, they say, a perception of an object, say a mountain, 
and then a reproduction of this perception. But this is not all. 
that is involved in memory. In remembrance there is not only 
_ the image of the object, but a recognition of it as having been 
before the mind in time past. This implies a Faith element and 
the idea or knowledge of Time which metaphysicians have had 
such trouble in dealing with. 

4. They do not acknowledge or see what lofty exercises are in- 
volved in the Imagination, which creates the ideal out of the real, and 
ever tends towards what it may never be able to reach, the Infinite. 
In these operations the mind rises above the senses into a higher 

sphere, where the philosophers of the senses do not choose to follow it. _ 
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5. They commit a great and fatal error in making the mind per- 
ceive only the relations of Resemblance and Difference, whereas 
it has the capacity, as Locke and Hume and Brown maintain, of 
discovering a variety of other relations which penetrate deeply into 
the nature of things, such as those of Space and Time, of Quantity 
and Active Property, all of which the mind can perceive. 

6. In particular, they do not take sufficiently deep views of such 
relations as those of Personal Identity and Causation. In not no- 
ticing the knowledge of self in the original perceptions of conscious- 
ness, they do not expose to view what is involved in the identity 
of self in its successive states, which as perceiving we are prepared to 
believe in its immortality. Again, they represent causation merely 
as invariable antecedence which may not hold in all times and in 
all space, whereas it consists in a power in the agents acting as the 
cause and producing the invariableness, and constraining us to rise 
from real effects to a real cause supreme in God. 

7. Their grand error consists in overlooking what is involved in 
morality, in our Moral Perceptions, which discern the good as dis- 
tinctly as extension is seen by the eye. In not noticing these facts 
they are missing the very highest qualities in our moral and spiritual 
nature. . 

8. Their account of the Feelings or Emotions is meagre. They 
are apt to identify them with mere sensations, which again they - 
identify with nervous affections. “Herbert Spencer does this. They . 
_do not fully apprehend that in all emotion there is an appetence 
or spring of action, say the love of pleasure, or the love of power, or 
the love of good, and an idea of the object which calls forth the 
emotion, as fitted to gratify or disappoint the appetence. 

9g. They deny that man has Free Will; they make him the mere 
evolution and creature of circumstances. The realistic philosophy 
will require carefully to unfold the nature of free choice as an in- 
alienable prerogative of man. 

In all these and other ways the modern English. School is de- 
grading our nature, and with it all high philosophy—leaving us 
little but shallows in a waste of weary sand. We are obliged to 
them for showing wherein man agrees with the brutes, but we must 
have others to show us wherein man is above the brutes. It must 
be one of the highest offices of the realistic philosophy to expose 
the errors and supply the deficiencies of this school. 

But it will be urged, that if philosophy is kept within such rigid 
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fences it will lose much of its attractiveness, and metaphysical and 
dialectic youths will complain—as bitterly as the Indians do when 
they say they have no room for hunting in these enclosed fields 
where they must be contented to plough and sow. As the result, 
there will be no room for speculation such as was*indulged in by 
Plato, by Leibnitz and the higher German philosophers. 

To this I reply that there will still be a rich possession left. to 
philosophy to cultivate, and one as much more fertile and profitable 
above mere guesses as agriculture instead of hunting will turn out” 
to be to the Indian. By imposing judicious restrictions we do not 
deny to philosophy any of its prerogatives; we merely prevent it from 
becoming an arena in which one system lives to fight against 
another. It will still be allowed to inquire into the opinions of the 
thinkers of all ages and countries, as Cudworth did in England and 
Hamilton did in Scotland, and as German scholars are still doing. 
Not only so, these opinions may be analyzed and criticised, always 
on the condition that the ultimate test of truth be the facts in our 
nature. Historical criticism will have a boundless field in determin- 
ing what were the precise opinions of the eminent thinkers of an- 
tiquity, and in settling what truth there is in Plato’s ideal theory 
and Aristotle’s analytic of thought, and in the Stoic and Epicurean 
discussions as to the relative places of virtue and pleasure. The gold 
will have to be gathered from the sand in the wastes of the Middle 
Ages. Coming down to modern times it will have to settle what are 
the limits to the method of induction as expounded by Bacon, and 
to what fields the combined dogmatic and deductive methods of 
Descartes and Spinoza are to be confined. It will have to weed out 
all the idealism and sensationalism in Locke’s Essay, and so explain 
the great truths regarding experience which he has expounded so 
as to keep them from issuing logically in Humism. It will have to 
take special pains to keep thinking youth from embracing the errors 
along with the truths of Kant. While standing up resolutely for a 
priori truths such as causation, it will show that these are not forms 
in the mind imposed on things but realities in the nature of things, 
It will have to acknowledge that there is such a process as evolution, 
but it will also prove that this cannot account for the origin or 
beneficent order of things. I am inclined to go a step farther, and 
allow full freedom to guesses, queries, speculations, theories, care 


being taken to represent them as mere hypotheses till they are es- 
tablished as facts by facts, 
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Is not the world open to our view as it was to that of our fore- 
fathers? I am sure that it is as full of wonders asit ever was. The 
physical investigator does not complain that those who lived in the 
past have drawn all its wealth from the universe. It is the very fact 
that so many real discoveries have been made that makes him 
expect more without limit and without end. The ground that has 
been so enriched with the deposited vegetation of the past will 
yield larger and richer vegetation and fruit in the future. I believe 
that there are as many unexplored regions in the mental as in the 
physical world. Iam sure that all the laws and properties of mind 
have not yet been discovered. It has secrets alluring us to seek to 
discover them, and sure to reward us for the labor we devote to the 
search after them. If the modern cannot go so far and mount as 
high as the ancient it must be because his mental capacities are not 
so great, and this he will scarcely be prepared to admit. The world 
as we look upon it is as boundless as it ever was, and human nature 
is as full and fresh and inexhaustible as it was seen to be in ages. 
past. 

A new region has been auaned to the modern. A keen interest 
within the last age has gathered round the relation of brain and 
nerves to the operations of the mind, or what is called Physiological 
Psychology. It is a difficult subject, but this only makes it more 
attractive to the adventurous explorer. It is full of the promise of 
discovery, and youth will rush into it as to a newly discovered mine. 
We know much now of the laws of the mind, we know something of 
the physiology of the brain—careful experiments are being performed 
by competent men in various countries. We seem to have come to 
a position at which we may unite the two lines of inquiry, and they 
will be found to throw light on each other. The physiologist in his 
department will insist on proceeding only in the method of observa- 
tion; let the psychologist do the same. Let each require of the 
other that he restrain premature hypotheses. As the result, we shall 
have an immense accumulation of empirical facts, rising, according 
to Bacon’s recommendation, to “ minor, middle, and major axioms,” 
promising in the end to reach some grand laws which, while insisting 
that mind and matter are different substances, will realize the sub- 
lime conception of Leibnitz by uniting them in a pre-established 
harmony. 

They who start this Realism are proclaiming a rebellion against 
all modern schools, 4 posteriori and a priori, and if they persevere 
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and succeed are effecting a revolution. In doing so they are not 
overturning but settling fundamental truth on a surer foundation— 
as the Reformers in the sixteenth century did not destroy religion 
but presented it in a purer form. Fertility will be produced by this 
new upturning of the soil. 

This attempt, if it is noticed at all, will be assailed by the Moders 
systems of Europe. The monarchies of the old world will look with 
doubt, perhaps with scorn, upon these republics of the new world 
which acknowledge no king. The Hegelians will not deign to look 
at us, because we do not proceed by dialectics and put the world into 
trinities.. The materialists will represent us as following illusions, 
because we claim to be able by internal observation to discover high 
moral and spiritual truth. But in spite of all efforts to keep it down, 
realism, which is the obvious and the naturalistic philosophy, will 
ever, will again and again, come up and assert its claims. Mean- 
while we keep our place, we mean to carry on and consolidate our 
work, and we may in the end secure attention and recognition. 
Acting on the Monroe principle, permitting no foreign interference, 
. and allowing the old systems to fight their battles with each other, 
we hold our position and may come to command respect, as the 
United States have done, after being long contemned by European 
countries; and they may be induced to seek our established truths— 
as they do the corn and cattle reared in our virgin territory. 

JAMES McCosH. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF PROPERTY. 


THIS paper does not aim to be final, and has no expectation of 
being precise. Our concern is less with niceties of statement than 
it is with the attainment of some conception of property that, as 
Christians, we can utilize as a working conception. 

Political economy is busy with matters of property. It is about 
this centre that the stirring questions of the day gather. What is 
ownership? How far does it reach? Is it relative or absolute ? 
Can aman do what he will with his own? The question has a dis- 
tant reach, but touches closely upon common matters of daily bread. 
It is like the blue in the air: a far-away thing it looks to be; but 
a part of that blue is in the bit of atmosphere that lies next to my 
eye. 

We promise that this article shall be innocent of abstractions. 
Our problem is a near one and a practical one. We do not want to 
look too far off for our answers. Necessary truth grows on low 
branches. We fail sometimes of catching the fly on the window- 
pane, from looking past the sash, and taking the fly to be a far-away 
hawk in the tops of the trees. 

We begin early to struggle with the problem of ownership. 
John has a pocketful of marbles. They are his own. John’s 
father comes along and tells him to give part of them to Charles 
who has none. He gives them, and they are not his own. He loses 
some of his marbles by the operation, but gets an idea; gets an idea 
that ownership is not what he thought it was, which is what getting 
ideas, as a rule, reduces to—converting a period into an interrogation 
mark. It takes only a very small fact to puncture an idea and let 
out the vacuity that is floating around in it; and the boy claps his 
hands on his breeches pockets and makes off with what few agates 
he has left. Henceforth to own a thing means to keep it until 
father takes it away from him. The lesson opens in that way, and 
follows the same line to the fizzs. The conception of ownership 
continues steadily narrowing; the circle keeps shortening its di- 
ameter till it shrinks to a point; and the boy, now become an old 
man, watches the steady inroad of subtraction until he moves at 
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‘last into a little, narrow house without a till, clad in a simple suit 
that needs no pocket. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” This was 
the postulate that underlay all Jewish conceptions of property. 
Theories that used to obtain in Judea might not meet all the de- 
tailed requirements of our own times and civilization. Still our 
confidence in the structural principles of the Hebrew economy is 
such as to assure us that no system of social or political ethics out 
of consonance with them merits regard, or can permanently obtain. 
There is in ethics, as in physics, but one perpendicular. Plumb-lines 
are cosmic. Your little house will stand only as it is set in a true 
vertical with everlasting foundations. A valid administration of 
social and civil equity is a short line, but it is the little, hither end 
of the line which, in its infinite reach, makes out all the righteous- 
ness of God. 

It is only of God, then, that ownership in its absolute sense is pre- 
dicable. Everything else so designated can be approximation only, 
and imitation. God owns the world. After that it is only by ac- 
commodation of terms that I can say I own my house or my library. 
Unable to own things as against God, there is still opportunity for 
us to own them as against each other, Granted. But at the same 
time the absoluteness of divine ownership does break the back of all 
human ownership. We are not sure any more as to how much it 
actually means to own things as against each other; or whether it 
means anything. John owned his marbles as against Charles, but 
not as against his father; but that latter qualification took all the 
stiffening out of his ownership as against Charles. An idea that is 
absolute becomes nothing other than a caricature so soon as the 
attempt is made to work it under conditions. The features may 
some of them be preserved, but with the sacrifice of the identity. 

The underlying postulate of Judaism, that the earth was in an 
absolute sense the Lord’s, worked determinatively in all the deal- 
ings of the Jews with other people. Without originary title to 
Palestine they conceived that it became theirs by his arbitrary be- 
stowment. God owned it, and made them hisheirs. Whether there 
was any narrowness in their view of the case or not, it gave an as- 
surance and an intensity to their operations that made them irresis- 
tible, and carried everything before them. The mere fact that they 
were settlers in Palestine constituted Hittites, Hivites, and Jebusites 
aggressors; and to drive them out or exterminate them Was, con- 
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sistently with their view of the case, a simple assertion of vested 
rights. 

It is easy to appreciate this sentiment ; easy also, perhaps, to feel 
some measure of sympathy with it. The remnants of that idea still 
lurk in the mind of every man that calls God Father. In the filial 
relation is involved a proprietary claim. For a father to disinherit 
his child is against nature, and that is because the child is in a way 
joint-owner of his father’s property, even before he has been dis- 
tinctly pronounced his father’s heir. I call God Father. The livelier 
my sense of filial relation to him, the stronger and more effective 
will be the hold upon me which this same idea will have, that there 
is nothing which he owns which I also have not at least some small 
property in. Ownership goes with the blood; “If children, then 
heirs, heirs of God,” Paul writes. “Allthings are yours; ” ‘‘ Whether 
things present or things to come: all are yours.” 

It is worth noticing with what immediate and practical effect this 
sentiment will operate on a small field. Suppose that I am hungry 
and can obtain nothing to eat, and have no means of earning it. 
What am I to do? Starve? I cannot of course state what my 
reader would do; but I can vouch for myself that I should not per- 
ish of inanition so long as I had the power to beg bread or to steal 
it. The loaf on my neighbor’s shelf is, in a sense, not mine; but at 
the same time, in a sense it is mine, because it belongs in a truer 
sense to God than it does to my neighbor, and I call God Father. 
Solomon was contemplating just such a case when he wrote: 
““Men do not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his soul when he 
is hungry.” Of course the law is not going to forgive him. There 
are times, nevertheless, when the eighth commandment, like the sixth, 
is more honored in the breach than in the observance. Christ in the 
twelfth of Matthew distinctly enunciates the doctrine of “ blame- 
less” transgression. The law is for the sake of man, and not man 
for the sake of the law. 

When once the idea of God’s fatherhood is admitted there enters, 
under its patronage, the correlative conception of man’s brother- 
hood. In deepening the sense of our filial relation to God the 
Gospel has developed the sense of our fraternal relation to one 
another. To actualize and universalize the idea of the brotherhood 
of man is the supreme triumph of the Gospel. The end toward 
which the Christian scheme looks is not the salvation of men but the 
redemption of society. It is society that constitutes the true integer 
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and not the individual man: Society is the unit and every man a 
fraction. A large half of every individual subsists in his social rela- 
tions. Almost the first thing that God’s Word tells us about man is 
that it is a mistake for him to be alone; and the last consummating 
prospect that the same Word holds out before us is of regenerated 
society. “A City come down from God.” That is the longest, 
largest hope that even inspiration can conceive; a condition in 
which the ideal of unity is fulfilled through the mutual membership 
which each man has in every other man. 

By predetermination of nature, therefore, society is an organism ; 
which is to say that, when Viewed in proprietary relations, society is 
a great joint-stock company. The organism precedes the organ, 
and society antedates the individual, logically even if not historically. 
The family is previous to the child ; the child helps make the family 
but is born into the family. Family is first, and in it individual 
rights are determined by corporate rights. The child’s prerogatives 
reach it through the family. It suffers and enjoys through the 
family; acts and is acted upon through the family; and owns 
through the family; and its individual ownership, so far as it ex- 
ercises any, is mainly only the corporate ownership, inherent in the 
family, localized at a single point. So that whatever special claims 
to property, as in the instance of the marbles, are put forth bya 
single member, they are to be arbitrated by the corporate interests of 
the family, and allowed or denied according as shall best subserve the 
family’s associate advantage. And in this domestic confederation, 
the youngest member as certainly as the oldest, the dullest as surely 
as the brightest, has true membership, and full, clear title to con- 
federate prerogatives and immunities, 

Now in all of this there is laid for us a platform upon which we 
can build variously and with assurance. Ownership in the absolute 
sense of the term pertains only to God. Derivative propriety rights 
are vested in mankind as such. Individual ownership has no validity 
but such as is conceded to it by God and mankind, and admits only 
of such exercise as shall not contradict the will of the one or pre- 
judice the weal of the other. 

The delicate question, then, that is agitating men’s minds is, to 
determine the respective provinces of social and of individual rights 
in property; and the problem is complicated by the fact that men 
are personally interested in its solution. It is approached from two 
sides and with opposite interests. The man who has little or no 
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property is interested to reduce the area of individual proprietary 
rights to a minimum. The man who has property is just as in- 
terested to push that area toa maximum. Each of the two classes 
is likely to maintain his own theory for the reason that there is 
money in it. There has been published recently the case of a con- 
spicuous communist who abandoned communism the day he received 
an inheritance. Like a man whom I heard say recently that he 
never believed in tariff until he became a manufacturer. Should he 
ever abandon manufactures, it is safe to expect that he will become 
a free-trader again. With such people, theories of political economy 
are like different classes of stock to a broker, who buys in where he is 
looking for the largest cash dividend. 

Christianity comes to our relief so far as this, that it regularly 
puts society before the individual, and never the individual before 
society. The Christian is conscious that he is debtor, not that he is 
_ereditor. Paul nowhere tells us that Greeks and Barbarians are 
debtors to him. The individual is always an accident, and to be 
treated as such; to be bruised even, if the blood that issues from the 
bruises, like the blood of the Lord, shall conduce to the healing of 
the world. 

Taking, therefore, our cue from Christianity, which is the whole 
aim and anzmus of this paper, it is certainly clear that the proprietary 
rights of the individual are to be arbitrated from the stand-point of 
the State, and not the rights of the State from the stand-point of the 
individual. The expression “ individual rights” is to that degree 
misleading. The individual is to be thankful for whatever concesszons 
the State in wise pursuance of its own weal may see fit to allow him. 
“ Individual rights” is rather to be treated as a euphemistic way of 
designating the area of option remaining over after the State has 
occupied all the ground she deems essential to her highest collective 
weal. 

There is no disguising the fact that there is in this an approach 
to the fundamental doctrine of communism. To the individual as 
such communism denies proprietary rights. Nor do we see how any- 
thing less can be denied him except as the term “rights” is taken in an 
accommodated sense. And, indeed, the strength of communism lies 
not so much in the number of its advocates or in the unscrupulous- 
ness of their measures, as in a certain amount of validity involved in 


its doctrinal basis. 
Yet in all this it forms no part of our thought or aim to narrow 
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the margin of individual option, or to abridge individual autonomy. 
It is a question how far, for example, it is wise for the father to take 
away John’s marbles and give them to Charles. By pushing that 
policy beyond a certain point, he will withdraw from John and 
Charles both the stimulus to independent acquisition. And so, 
while benefiting the family in one way by the equalization of prop- 
erty, damage it in another by so paralyzing the instinct of property 
that pretty soon there will be no property zo equalize. 

An illustration in point is the early Church at Jerusalem. Con- 
sistently with the aximus of the Gospel this Church was distinctly 
communistic. The principle was asserted, and, by a majority of its 
members, applied, in its full scope and intent, that a truer and finer 
type of ownership was predicable of the community than of any in- 
dividual that happened to be in the community. As St. Luke relates 
in his history: “ Neither said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all things common.” 
Yet the Christliness of a principle is no certain safeguard against 
unwisdom in its application. The Christians at Jerusalem not only 
vetoed, so far forth, proprietary rights, but obliterated proprietary 
distinctions, and by that act discouraged everything like independent 
acquisition. Those that had been poor no longer needed to work, 
and those that had been rich were henceforth without the necessary 
stimulus to work. The first effect of communism, as thus applied, 
was, of course, to enrich the community, and its second effect just as 
logically and inevitably was to impoverish the community; and one 
of the burdens that always loaded down poor, itinerant St. Paul was 
taking up collections “for the poor saints at Jerusalem.” Instant 
relief was purchased at the expense of subsequent distress, as is 
usual, The blame was chargeable not to the communistic principle 
itself, but to the ill-considered policy by which it was worked. It is 
good sense to affirm proprietary distinctions at the same time that it 
is good piety to deny proprietary rights. 

It would be unjust, however, to dismiss this matter of communism 
without one more word. It is not difficult to assent to the com- 
munistic principle, and in all matters of property to subordinate the 
individual to the State. Still, the fact remains that the average 
“Communist” has not one picayune’s worth of interest in the State 
as such. Communism is a wholesome name which he prostitutes to 
cloak a dirty ambition. Both in his thought and purpose it is the 
State that is secondary to him, and not he to the State. All his 
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talk about the corporate rights of society is so much ruse to divert 
attention from his tricky and rascally attempt to make the general 
weal pay taxes to his own individual advantage. From beginning to 
end it is with him a matter of public pap. The whole case can be 
put in a nutshell by saying that A has one loaf of bread and B has 
two loaves. B, therefore, is not a communist, but A is, and A 
argues for the corporate ownership of the three loaves for the reason 
that three divided between two is no longer one, but one and a half. 
That extra half loaf is the genesis of communism. Communism is 
only the elegant augur with which he proposes to tap the public 
barrel. It isa grand, economic idea worked in the interests of his 
own pocket. A poor man steals from a rich man, and is shut up for 
it. Communism is a device which the poor thief has invented for 
saving himself the inconvenience of incarceration by making the 
State accessory to the burglary. 

After having in these terms paid our respects to the communist, 
we shall certainly be acquitted of any revolutionary sympathies, with 
whatever emphasis we may assert our faith in the doctrine that 
ownership is vested in the body politic, and thatsindividual posses- 
sion can in propriety reach no further than to the point of trustee- 
ship in the general interest. 

All that is argued for here is contained in the expression so un- 
calculatingly used by us when we say, for example, that we are 
members of community, and that we de/ong to society. And that is 
exactly it: we do de/ong to society. It is very often surprising what 
an amount of unconscious truth there is in our commonest and most 
unstudied expressions, and how much sounder oftentimes our words 
are than our philosophy and our practice. Fora slave to belong to 
a master means that he is subject to the will of that master. For a 
man to belong to a corporation carries with it the idea that in all 
that relates to that corporation his individual choice and interest are 
no longer to control him, but that he is submitted to the collective 
choice and interest of the corporation; is so far forth the property 
of the corporation: belongs to the corporation. A man says he 
“ belongs to a church,” without half realizing usually the full scope 
of his own admission. To belong to a church means that in all that 
relates to the interests and aims of his church he is no longer his 
own. Without doubt there is a great deal of “belonging to the 
church” that really denotes to the member himself nothing more 
than opportunity of access to the spiritual treasury of the church— 
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to all intents a kind of ecclesiastical communist, cherishing his con- 
nection for the chance it gives him of holding his hand on the spigot 
of churchly conferment. Still, the term by which he designates his 
relation is valid, and ought itself to teach him a wholesome lesson 
and hold him in that condition of subordination to the corporate 
purposes and interests of the church which his own language so 
justly, though unconsciously, implies and confesses. The same kind 
of admission is tacitly made by any man who speaks of himself as 
belonging to a certain community, or to society, or to mankind. 
Nothing more is needed than that he should take the gauge of his 
own language and be in practice what he is in speech. He does 
belong to the community ; and that means that it behooves him to 
bridle himself with the general aims of community and saddle him- 
self with its general interests. 

And now all of this affords material which might be drawn out 
almost indefinitely in the form of close and practical application. 
It is something to be considered by such as think themselves to 
have been wronged by civil or municipal action, that has diverted 
their private property to public uses. Let them make a minute of 
the fact that it was public property before it was private property. 
Their private claims are grounded in public sufferance. Our land, 
our time, yes, even our bodies are part of the assets of community. 
The power of draft in time of war is an acknowledgment that the 
State holds the deed of the heart’s blood of its citizens. If we own 
land, which the State would convert to its own uses, part of the 
grace that we shall need in the emergency will keep us from being 
soured by what we have lost, and the rest will be necessary to make 
us thankful for so much, in the shape of indemnity, as the State or 
city, in wise pursuance of the common interest, may see fit to allow 
us. Much that is wise, and otherwise, has, for example, been said 
about the elevated roads in New York city. Whether their con- 
struction and management has at all points been marked by discre-. 
tion and equity is a matter about which each man will have his own 
opinion. That does not concern us here, It is quite possible that 
if every man, who was made to suffer by their construction, had 
been indemnified according to his own estimate of damage the roads 
never would and never could have been buiit. More pertinent, how- 
ever, to our case is the fact, that if at the outset not more than one 
man in a thousand believed in the roads, probably now not more 
than one in a thousand could be found who does not believe in 
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them. The issue has demonstrated their necessity. Results show 
that they were bound to come. If a few men were consciously in- 
terested to build them, a million men were unconsciously interested 
to have them built. We are not at all entering into the question 
whether sufferers have or have not been duly indemnified. Men 
have suffered individually, but community has been benefited gener- 
ally. Population has been increased, and collective wealth and 
comfort enhanced. It is in the very nature of things that the 
general weal should be promoted at the cost of a good deal of 
particular weal. It has always been so and will be. It is a neces- 
sity. Some men can be chariot wheels; some men have to be 
paving stones. It is expedient sometimes that the few should suffer 
for the many. Caiaphas judged so; and the judgment is still cur- 
rent. It is one of the perquisites (or embarrassments) of property 
that it puts its possessor in a position to sacrifice for the general 
_ advantage. No man is going to get along, and do his share, with- 
out having a little genius for martyrdom. 

Again, the sense of brotherhood will prevent men from feeding 
on each other and making capital out of their necessities. Money- 
making is always a transaction between two parties, and, when con- 
ducted in consonance with the Christian conception of property, 
each party will make account of the other’s interest as well as his 
own. It seems to be considered that business is the art of getting 
whatever you can without any consideration of equivalents. Mak- 
ing money has taken the place of earning money. This matter is 
one that has no end to it. The question on the street is not one of 
value; but rather how much can I get for a thing if I am the seller, 
or how little can I get along with and pay for the same commodity 
if I am buyer. Values used to regulate prices; prices at present 
appear to determine values. And so the stock-brokers study “ quota- 
tions’ and watch the “tickers.” 

Nor need we go to Wall street for our illustrations. Suppose 
that I want an article at my grocer’s. It happens that he is the 
only one from whom I can obtain it, and that it is something I can- 
not get along without. The thing is worth, say, ten cents; but if 
he appreciates the circumstances he will quite likely charge me fif- 
teen. That is, he will charge me the worth of the article and tax 
me fifty per cent. extra for the exigency. He loves me, and all that 
sort of thing; he “ brothers” me in the house of the Lord. It is not 
good form to gag and pinion me and deplete me burglariously ; but if 
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exigencies are snug enough to throttle me, and cineumstantes suffi- 
ciently expert to turn my pockets, he will appropriate the contents 
with a “thank you,” call it trade, and invite me to come again. 
The element of reciprocal interest and reciprocal obligation comes 
into no kind of account with him. He will twist the screw upon me 
to the full limit of his courage. He has no conscience and no heart. 
I stand before him in the same posture that an oil-well does to the 
company that is working it; with no other possible purpose to 
subserve but to be pumped—pumped dry. His is the true genius of 
a sucker, that will fasten itself to your arm and love you for the 
heart’s blood it can drain from you. If his dealings with you are 
not precisely those of a cannibal, it is mostly only accident of birth- 
place. His methods are those of an old-fashioned Fijian, or wild 
man of Borneo, only treated to a “ wash”’ of civilization; so that his 
brutality is somewhat more refined and his ferocity more polite and 
ornamental. 

This might appear severe language to use of a man that has only 
beguiled me of five cents. But that amount just as well as a larger 
is sufficient to show the azzmus of the man; and that instance just 
as well as one more conspicuous suffices to betray the current genius 
of trade. The prime consideration is not what is a thing worth, but 
how much can you get for it, and how can you so manage prices 
and manipulate values as to promote your own varying advantage 
as buyer or seller. It is quite the habit to cite “corners” as illus- 
tration of the burglarious and cannibal impulses of trade. But in 
point of animus the majestic rascality of a great “corner” differs 
not one iota from the five-cent venality of my grocer. That wasa 
“corner” in the green. The germ of the whole business was there, 
and needing only the advantages of more capital, more genius, and 
more experience, to nurture it to the grade of the most superb 
effects of mercantile atrocity ever consummated by blood-thirsty 
Fijian, living or obsolete. 

This same sort of treason against community—for selfishness 
always reduces to that—stimulates manufacturing corporations to 
sell their wares at a figure that yields dividends which themselves 
demonstrate the corporators to be so many unconscienced vultures 
pecking at the lacerated heart of community. Gas manufacturers, 
for example, do not grade their rates according to the cost of pro- 
duction, but according to the patience and endurance of patrons. 
As stated on the witness stand in February of this year, the Man- 
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hattan Gas Co. declared a dividend of 35 per cent. in 1875, and the 
dividend has averaged 21 per cent. for the past ten years. As much 
is charged for gas as the company has the courage to charge for it, 
and the worth of the commodity composes no part of the case. 
This is only an example. Another instance like it is that brought 
out by a recent investigation in Ohio, where it appears that the 
American Bell Telephone Co. were receiving an annual rental of over 
$200,000 for instruments which never cost the company over $40,000; 
which is an annual dividend of 500 per cent.! The same holds with 
regard to telegraph monopolies. The cost of sending a message is 
not determined by the amount of business done or profits accruing. 
Rates come down only as they are forced down by an outraged 
public. It is not a’ matter of guzd pro quo. Business means getting 
a maximum in return fora minimum. Men of large Christian pre- 
tension, who want to be counted on the side of Jesus Christ who did 
_ nothing but make himself poorer for others’ sakes, will spend six 
solid days of every week in making others poorer for their own 
sakes. They are void of the Christian sense of community. They 
traffic with men’s necessities and wring dividends out of their emer- 
gencies; and torture the community that feeds them, like the Abys- 
sinian, who is said to provide himself with steaks from the very 
ox which carries him. 

Indifference to values, and ambition to get the most for the 
least, determine rates paid to the wage-worker. If a man, for in- 
stance, can be found who will drive a horse-car sixteen hours a day 
for a dollar and a half, he will be employed at that rate, and the 
money that is being made by the company, and the actual worth of 
the employé to the company, does not enter as an item into the 
account. Prices are left to be arbitrated by the law of supply and 
demand, and the rich man fattens on the poor man’s necessities. 
So also in the higher lines of employment. A town or city will be 
likely to hire its teachers, for instance, on the same basis. The 
question is not what are those teachers worth to their pupils and to 
community, or how much do they need in order to be kept in health 
and heart, but what is the lowest market price for that kind of com- 
modity? What is the smallest figure at which they can be ob- 
tained? And still further; because there are women in abundance 
to be found who will fill for $750, positions in school-work that 
would have to pay $1,000 if done by the other sex, the women will 
be hired, at the lower figure; worth just as much as the men, but 
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forced to smaller pay by the relentless logic of numbers. So that 
we may say that in that instance $250 is the tax which the gallantry 
of our civilization exacts from women on the ground of their femi- 
ninity. 

I want to add only one more illustration along a little different 
line. Our ladies explore the stores and shops and are constitutional 
bargain hunters, There are many articles—often the production of 
sewing-women—which come within the range of their pursuit and 
needs, that are obtainable at ruinously low prices. In view of 
such purchases it is not uncommon to hear the lady buyer declare 
that she does not see how it is possible for the goods to be made 
and sold for any such money. That is an unconscious confession 
that she has paid for the goods less than they are worth; and if she 
understands at all the state of the case it is furthermore a confession 
that she has allowed herself to make capital out of the extremity of 
the poor sewing-women, who are paid hardly enough for their work 
to keep their wretched souls inside of their half-starved bodies. 
And not only that, but if they will think a little further, they will be 
reminded that possibly some of the garments of their own wardrobe, 
purchased so economically as to allow of larger indulgence in other 
elegancies of attire, were made by hands so scantily remunerated 
that the sewing-woman’s own body had to be put in the market to 
eke out the miserable pittance; so that perhaps the lady reader of 
this very page sails up and down the avenues decked in velvet and 
fur that were paid for in part by her own money and in balance by 
the hire of the brothel. 

The purpose of all this wide variety of illustration has only been 
to open up the matter in a plain and practical way to the reader’s 
intelligent Christian regard. It is easier and more congenial to con- 
fine our attention to some few conspicuous examples of monetary 
oppression ; but the fact is, that society in all its classes and in both 
its sexes is pervaded by the disposition to treat other’s interest as 
impertinent, to ignore the general weal, to deny the organic rights of 
men and women considered as members of community, to obtain 
our own aggrandizement on any terms of expense to others, whether - 
in shape of money, comfort, life, virtue even, and to buckle every- 
thing down in attitude of menial contribution to our own individual 
behest. And the only way out of all this pettiness and friction and 
miserable competition and grinding despotism lies in the direction 
of a sense of mutual membership in each other, developed by the 
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love-impulse planted and nurtured in us by the living Gospel of 
God, as it is in Christ Jesus. Mere civilization will not compose 
among men their differences and discrepancies of interest. So long, 
for instance, as the capitalist and the wage-worker are only coming 
to a clearer understanding of their prerogatives as against each other, 
they will get no farther than to guard their competitive rights with 
new and stronger sanctions, and the line of demarcation between 
antagonistic camps be made only broader and more distinct. With 
no other light than that of civilization to walk in, any compromise 
that may be negotiated between the two will hold only so long as 
neither party judges it to be for its own interest to abandon it. The 
solvent of all these rival interests is found only in the attainment of 
one organic interest that shall be felt to hold every separate radius 
of aim and ambition in its own living central grasp. And that 
means the prevalence among men, in their property relations, of | 
conceptions that are distinctively Christian ; that genius of brother- 
hood that weaves all into one web of sympathy and concern, and 
sets each “looking not only on his own things, but also on the things 
of others.” ; 
C. H. PARKHURST. 
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Or all the heavenly bodies, the moon, next to the sun, is 
unquestionably the most important to human beings. These two 
alone exert a sensible influence upon terrestrial affairs. The effects 
which can be traced to our satellite are doubtless few and trifling 
compared with those due to the sun; but they far outweigh all 
that can be attributed to all the remaining bodies in the universe 
combined. If the rest were blotted out,—all planets, comets, 
stars, and nebule,—our eyes indeed would miss them sorely from 
the night, but nothing would be perceptibly changed in the whole 
course of earthly nature. Possibly our thermometers might fall 
as much as a thousandth of a degree,* and there might be some 
alterations in the habits of animals that prowl by starlight. Of 
course, too, after the lapse of time, the orbit of the earth would 
become slightly different from what it would have been had Jupiter 
and Venus and the rest of the planetary family continued their 
attractions, and so, indirectly and ultimately, the loss would be 
felt; immediately and directly, however, not the slightest change 
in the conditions of our human life would follow their withdrawal. 

“But if the moon were suddenly struck out of existence, we 
should,” as Professor Ball says, “be immediately apprised of the fact, 
by a wail from every seaport in the kingdom. From London, 
from Liverpool, from Bristol we should hear the same story—the 
rise and fall of the tides had almost ceased. The ships in dock 
could not get out; the ships outside could not get in; and the 
maritime commerce of the world would be thrown into dire con- 
fusion,” 

On the American side of the Atlantic we are not quite so 
dependent upon the tides as the English seaports are; but a change 
which would cut down the tides to less than half their present 
a ae 


* The old observations of Pouillet led him to a very different conclusion as to the 
total amount of stellar heat. According to him we get from the stars about 85 per cent. 
as much heat as from the sun. But his conclusion is discredited by all more recent work, 
and we only mention it because some of our readers may have seen it, and never seen it 
contradicted. It is now supposed that stellar heat’ bears to solar something the same ratio. 
that star/igh¢ does to sunlight :—about as one to forty millions on a liberal estimate. 
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height, which would abolish the difference between spring and 
neap, and bring in what was left of high-water always at the same 
hour daily, would profoundly alter the conditions of navigation 
and maritime life. 

Probably, also, the moon’s removal would be followed by a 
small, but not unobservable, fall of temperature, perhaps amounting 
to a large fraction of a degree, and possibly producing a perfectly 
sensible change in the present limits of animal and vegetable life. 
Certain magnetic fluctuations would also cease, and in various. 
other directions the observers of delicate phenomena would miss 
a familiar factor. We say nothing of lost moonlight and the dread- 
ful bereavement of poets and lovers. 

Evidently the relative importance of the moon is due simply 
to her proximity. Compared with the faintest star she is really 
insignificant. But she is the earth’s nearest neighbor, and there- 
- fore conspicuous; her constant acolyte, whose obsequious and rapid 
motions demand and compel attention. Asa natural and necessary 
consequence we find that from the very beginning she has been 
the object of scientific observation, and her various phenomena, 
of phases, eclipses and the like, have been carefully recorded, and 
the records now form the very framework and skeleton of historical 
chronology. Indeed, the assertion that the science of astronomy 
seems to have had its origin in the study of the moon’s behavior 
appears to be fully justified. It is a simple historical fact that the 
great national observatories of England and France were estab- 
lished mainly for the purpose of observing her motions; and for 
this reason—a century and a half ago the only trustworthy method 
for finding the longitude at sea was by means of the moon. To 
ascertain the longitude one must be able at any moment to find 
the corresponding Greenwich or other standard time. Now, by 
her monthly movement in the heavens, the moon answers the 
purpose of a great clock: the sky is the dial, she is the hand, and 
the stars are the figures that mark the hours. This celestial chro- 
nometer is not exactly a convenient one, for many reasons; but 
it never runs down, and is available in the absence of anything 
better, provided one has at hand in the almanac an accurate pre- 
diction of the moon’s place for any given instant. It was to furnish 
the data for this continuous prediction that the first national 
observatories were founded; and lunar observation still eoatiaucs 
to be one of the most important branches of their regular routine. 
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While of course the same commercial importance no longer 
* attaches to the lunar motions as formerly, because modern chro- 
nometers have mostly superseded the moon in navigation, yet scien- 
tific interest in the moon itself and in the problems presented by its 
orbit has grown rather than diminished. From the time of Hippar- 
chus down, a line of eminent mathematicians have busied them- 
selves with the Lunar theory, and found in it matter to develop and 
test their utmost strength; and now, more recently, the physicist 
and geologist also find questions of the highest importance and in- 
terest to them opening up in the study of selenography. 

If we could stand upon the planet Venus, as she approaches her 
conjunction, and look out upon her evening sky, we should see some- 
thing very beautiful !—the Earth, as evening star, rising in the east, 
more brilliant than Venus herself when brightest, but shining with a 
ruby-colored light. In their telescopes, if the inhabitants of our 
sister planet yet possess such instruments, she would show a noble 
disc, larger even than that of Jupiter, with snowy poles, and covered 
more or less with belts and patches of cloud, some white, some dark, 
and others tinted with the brightest hues of sunset, and through their 
ever-changing forms more or less clearly appear the continents and 
oceans, such as we are able dimly to discern upon our neighbor 
Mars. 

But the earth is not alone. Close beside her always shines a 
brilliant star, whose pure whiteness contrasts with the warmer glow 
of the mother orb. It is brighter than Sirius, and slowly oscillates 
from side to side, at times receding to a distance greater than the 
sun’s diameter, and at others nestling closely to the planet’s disc, 
or even crossing it. And in their telescopes it shows easily such 
markings as we on earth see upon it with our unassisted vision, 
or with an opera-glass. Indeed, if their instruments equal the 
best of ours, they can see pretty much all that Galileo ever could 
make out—and more, for they can see the back of the moon at 
times, as we never can, since she always keeps the same face earth- 
ward. 

Relatively speaking, no other of the planets possesses so digni- 
fied a satellite as the earth does. One of the satellites of Jupiter, 
and Titan, the great satellite of Saturn, are indeed both of them 
bulkier than our moon; but they are not so massive, and since their 
Pnarics are so vastly larger than the earth, they bear no similar 
Proportion—neither of them exceeds one-thousandth of the mass 
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of its primary, while the mcoon’s mass is about one-eightieth of the 
earth’s. In fact, we may properly enough consider the earth and 
moon as constituting together a double planet, regarding the moon 
as a sort of junior partner in the concern rather than a mere sub- 
ordinate. 

Before proceeding to discuss some of the lunar problems, which 
at present specially occupy the attention of astronomers, and are at 
the same time suited to these pages, it may be worth while to 
recapitulate briefly a few of the principal facts and data; most of 
them of course are more or less familiar to all our readers, but a 
little “‘ refreshing of the memory,” as the lawyers put it, will do no 
harm. 

The moon, then, according to the best determinations, is a globe 
2,162 miles in diameter, and at a distance from the earth which 
ranges from about 221,000 miles when nearest, to 258,000 miles 


when most remote. At present our knowledge is sufficiently accu- 


rate to enable us to give the distance at any moment with a “ prob- 
able error” not exceeding fifteen or twenty miles. The bulk of the 
moon, directly deduced from its diameter, is about one-forty-ninth 
that of the earth. The determination of its mass is much more diffi- 
cult, and the result less certain, but as has been mentioned before, 
it is not far from one-eightieth of the earth’s mass; almost certainly 
not so small as one-ninetieth nor so great as one-seventieth. From 
this it follows that her average density is only about three-fifths 
that of the earth; about the same as that of the denser rocks, 
basalt, iron ore, etc., which compose the earth’s crust. The lunar 
surface is extremely rugged. While there are features that look 
like ancient ocean-basins and river-beds, there are no signs of 
water now existing. Volcanic structure is everywhere conspicuous, 
and that on a scale far surpassing anything terrestrial; the magni- 
tude of the craters and mountains perhaps being due to the fact that 
on the moon the weight of a body is only about a sixth of what it 
would be on the earth, rather than to any immensely greater vio- 
lence of the eruptive forces. How the moon has disposed of the 
oceans and the atmosphere it once probably possessed, is an inter- 
esting question that we cannot here stop to discuss further than to 
remark that very probably they have been absorbed by the cooling 
rocks; just as it is likely that in some remote future our own air and 
oceans will descend into the depths, and be swallowed up when the 
central heat has disappeared, and the now melted rocks have cooled 
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and cracked, and call for water to slake them. At any rate, so far 
as can be determined by observation, neither air nor water now 
exists upon our satellite in any appreciable quantity, and so of course 
there are no clouds nor storms, nor “weather” of any kind; every- 
thing indicates a lifeless, silent, barren, unchanging desert. 

Just as the earth turns daily on her axis, so once a month the 
moon turns slowly upon hers, compelled by bonds invisible, but 
easily imagined, to keep the same face always earthward. Her day 
and night are each a fortnight long. Once a month also she travels 
around the earth in a slightly oval orbit, which, under the sun’s dis- 
turbing attraction, continually squirms and writhes, never exactly 
returning into itself, but all the time varying in a most complicated 
and almost wilful manner; so that to predict exactly the moon’s 
place is still the astronomer’s puzzle and despair. 

Anything like a thorough discussion of the problems presented 
by the lunar motion would obviously be unsuitable to these pages; 
they possess, however, extreme mathematical interest, and are of 
great importance in their various scientific bearings. It is almost 
certain that our lunar theory is still seriously defective, but there is 
no agreement among the highest authorities just where the difficul- 
ties lie. Some attribute them to slight incorrectness in the data 
which form the basis of our present tables; such data as the solar 
and lunar parallaxes, and the masses of the planets and of the earth. 
Others, to incorrectness of the fundamental formule, rendered de- 
fective by the omission of certain so-called “terms,” due to the 
action of the planets, and wrongly supposed to be too small to 
require consideration; terms which are supposed to accumulate in 
such a way as to produce slight inequalities with periods ranging from 
ten years to a century; others still have suggested that there may 
be minute errors in some of the long and intricate numerical calcula- 
tions based upon the formule and data. The most disquieting 
hypothesis of all, however, is, that the difficulty is different and 
more serious; caused by a hitherto unrecognized unsteadiness in the 
rotation of the earth, our great fundamental timekeeper. Of course 
if ¢his goes wild, then all time predictions must necessarily be 
falsified. 

We hasten to add, however, that the actual discrepancies, though 
sufficiently significant and annoying to the astronomer, are really 
very trifling when measured by any ordinary standard; so small, in 
fact, that nowadays, even in the very worst cases, the almanac posi- 
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tion of the moon never differs from the true place by an amount 
that begins to approach the limit of unassisted vision. It is ex- 
tremely seldom that any predicted lunar phenomenon—a solar 
eclipse or a star occultation, for instance—is as much as ten seconds 
out of time; or, to put it differently, the moon is never more than 
ten miles out of her predicted place, although she travels more than 
a mile a second; or, again, if the predicted moon could be seen in 
the sky along with the real one, it would require a good telescope 
to detect their non-coincidence. But even such slight differences 
become important from a scientific point of view, because just 
such residuals and minute discrepancies are the very seeds of future 
knowledge. 

In view of the past history of the science, the probability is very 
great that the discrepancies will vanish by the correction of the lunar 
theory; if the difficulty really lies in the unsteadiness of the earth’s 
rotation, then farther progress in this direction is inexorably barred. 
It is hard to love the truth so loyally as not to hope, as well as to 
expect, that this will not prove to be the case. 

One of the most debated and interesting problems of the lunar 
theory is that of the so-called “ secular acceleration.” In 1693 Hal- 
ley discovered, from the discussion of ancient eclipses, that the month 
is shorter than in antiquity, and that the moon is continually moving 
faster and faster, as if upon an indrawing spiral which ultimately would 
precipitate her upon the earth. For nearly a century no explanation 
appeared, until, about 1790, Laplace showed how the slow changes 
now going on in the form of the earth’s orbit must produce just 
such an acceleration; although, in process of time, the operation 
will be reversed. According to his calculations, the theoretical 
amount of this acceleration should be about 10" in a century, agree- 
ing well with that deduced by Halley asa fact. But about thirty 
years ago there came a battle of giants over the question. Adams 
(one of the discoverers of Neptune), Delaunay, and Cayley, as ag- 
gressors, against Hansen, Pontécoulant, and Plana, as defenders, 
attacked the accepted faith, and proved that Laplace’s figures were 
seriously wrong, and that the cause assigned by him would produce 
an acceleration only about half as great as he had calculated. This 
left an important discrepancy between theory and calculation ; to 
account for it Delaunay and Sir William Thompson suggested as an 
explanation that the action of the tides is gradually lengthening the 
day, and so apparently shortening the month. By thus adding to the 
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real acceleration of the moon’s motion, an apparent acceleration due 
to the changing length of the time-unit, everything can be beauti- 
fully reconciled, and with this explanation scientific opinion, until 
very recently, rested complacently content. 

But not long ago Professor Newcomb rudely disturbed the peace 
again by showing that the eclipses observed (and well observed) by 
the Arabians, during the Middle Ages, indicate an acceleration only 
about two-thirds as great as that deduced from the discussion of the 
more ancient eclipses; in other words, while Hansen’s value of the 

“secular acceleration,” derived mainly from eclipses before the 

Christian Era, is about 12” per century, and the theoretical value of 
Adams and Delaunay is about 6”, Newcomb deduces 8”.5 from the 
medieval observations. 

At present astronomers are perplexed. The natural explanation 
that the earth’s rotation is unsteady on account of geological 
changes, so that the apparent acceleration is variable from one cen- 
tury to another, appears to be negatived by Newcomb’s own discus- 
sion of the past transits of Mercury. These furnish a delicate test, 
and they show no such variations in the length of the day as will 
account for the apparent vagaries of the moon. The latest sugges- 
tion upon the subject is that of Oppolzer, who, about two years ago, 
published an investigation of the effect produced on the motion of 
the moon by meteoric matter encountered by earth and moon in 
their annual journey around the sun. This operates in three dis- 
tinct ways to accelerate the moon’s apparent motion; first, it acts 
simply asa retarding medium. Such a medium, most paradoxically, 
as it seems on hasty consideration, but of mathematical necessity, 
makes a comet or planet moving through it go faster and faster, all 
the time diminishing its distance from the centre of attraction. 
Again, the access of meteoric matter, by increasing the masses of 

both earth and moon, increases the attraction between them, and 
this also necessarily produces a more rapid orbital motion. In the 
third place, the increase of the earth’s bulk makes its rotation slower, 
and so increases the length of the day just as does tidal friction. 
Oppolzer accepts the old values of the theoretical and empirical 
acceleration (6" and 12" respectively), and shows that the difference 
could be perfectly accounted for by supposing the amount of me- 
teoric matter encountered to be sufficient to deposit, in a year, a 
layer covering the surface of the earth to a depth of only about one- 
thousandth of an inch. This seems, at first view, a supposition quite 
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admissible ; but a very brief calculation shows that even this appa- 
rently trifling quantity amounts to not less than a hundred million 
tons a day! Now the very largest estimate (based on observation 
of the number of meteors actually seen and their probable weight) 
puts the daily supply of meteoric matter at less than two thousand 
tons; and by most astronomers the figure would be set much lower. 
Evidently there is no relief in this direction. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be well enough to add, that 
whether we have or have not reached it yet, and however unwel- 
come the idea may be, we must at last inevitably come to a limit of 
possible accuracy in our predictions of the motions of the moon or 
of any other heavenly body. If we continue to advance indefinitely 
in the completeness of our theory and the precision of our observa- 
tions, then, ultimately, the unpredictable variations of the earth’s 
rotation (which necessarily result from geological causes, such as 
earthquakes and similar phenomena) will become perceptible and 
bar our further progress. As matters now stand, any gradually 
accruing irregularities which, in the course of a year or two, might 
set the earth backward or forward in its rotation by not more than 
a single second or so, would be very difficult of detection, though 
any sudden displacement of that amount would be noticed at once. 
As it seems quite certain, however, that no earthquake ever dis- 
turbed the earth’s rotation as much as one one-hundredth of a 
second, it is clear that we may hope to advance much farther in the 
accuracy of our predictions before astronomy is brought up standing 
in the manner indicated. 

Another problem which at present is attracting much attention 
is that of the moon’s heat and temperature. It is of course well 
known to all our readers that the heat she sends us is very slight, 
and quite beneath detection by the thermometer. It is however 
observable by means of the “thermopile,”’ and, still more readily, by 
means of the new and vastly more sensitive instrument recently in- 
vented by Professor Langley, and called by him the “bolometer.” 
This, like the thermopile, is an electrical instrument ; and its indica- 
tions are read in the same way—by means of the motions.of a spot 
of light reflected by the mirror of a delicate Saianometss upon a 
graduated scale. While with the thermopile it is difficult to get 
from the lunar heat deviations of more than twenty-five or thirty 
divisions of the scale, the bolometer easily gives two hundred or 


even three hundred. 
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Since the atmosphere of the moon is only trifling in amount, as 
proved by the unrefracted and startlingly sudden disappearance of 
occulted stars, it is natural to suppose that the temperature of the 
lunar surface most nearly corresponds to that of portions of the 
earth where the pressure of the atmosphere is least; 2 ¢., to the 
temperature of the highest mountain tops. Though the amount of 
heat actually received from the sun by an object on a mountain 
top is markedly greater than in the valley, yet the loss of heat is 
more rapid also, and that in so much higher a proportion that the 
temperature is greatly reduced. It seems probable, therefore, and 
is generally admitted, that a small rock suspended in space, at the 
earth’s distance from the sun, and unblanketed by an atmosphere, 
would freeze to death; that is to say, its temperature would sink so 
low as to be incompatible with any form of life; probably as low as 
one hundred or two hundred degrees below zero. Taking this view 
of things, it is plausibly maintained by many astronomers that the 
temperature of the moon is extremely low; that, if water exists 
there at all, it must be in the form of the most solid ice; and that 
whatever heat we get from the moon is simply sun-heat reflected 
from a surface which it does not sensibly warm. 

But there is another side to the question. Although on a moun- 
tain top the ice and air are very cold, it is not so with rocks on 
which the sun is shining; possibly some one of our readers may 
have a vivid recollection of carelessly sitting down upon a sunny 
stone on Pike’s Peak, or Gray’s, or some other lofty mountain. 
Now, on the moon the sun shines uncloudedly for a fortnight at a 
time, and it is quite possible to imagine, therefore, that all unshaded 
surfaces become intensely hot for the time being, while at the same 
time those in the shade are just as intensely cold. This is the doc- 
trine of most of the present text books, and depends for its support 
largely upon certain observations made by the elder Lord Rosse 
some twenty years ago. He showed conclusively (late observers 
find the same thing) that moon-heat differs from sun-heat in 
quality: while the latter has great penetrating power, it is not so 
with the former. A thin plate of glass which will not cut off more 
than about ten per cent. of the sun’s heat will stop more than 
seventy per cent. of the moon’s, Now the characteristic difference 
between heat-rays emitted by a body merely warm, and those radi- 
ated from one intensely incandescent, lies just in this difference of 
penetrating power. The accepted theory teaches that the radiation 
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from a body at a low temperature consists entirely of waves com- 
paratively long and slowly vibrating—too slow to affect the optic 
nerve, and so to be recognized as light. But as the temperature 
rises, quicker and shorter waves arise, until at last the whole gamut 
is present, and the body, at first dlack hot only, like a tea-kettle or 
a stove, becomes red hot, and finally white hot, like the sun or the 
electric light. The radiation from a body merely warm is like the 
low, throbbing, sub-base of an organ; that from an incandescent 
body is like the full clamor of the same instrument when upon the 
pedal base is superposed the song of the diapasons, the scream of 
the principal, the blare and squall of the reeds, and the whistle of 
flute and piccolo. The very long and slow vibrations pass only with 
difficulty through most transparent media; they are mostly inter- 
cepted, and warm the medium itself instead of going through and 
passing on. 

Evidently, then, the lunar heat behaves just as it would do if a 
large percentage of it came from a warm surface; and if we assume 
that the reflected sun-heat which we get from the moon has the 
same composition as solar heat received directly, then we are ina 
Eas to determine the relative proportion of this reflected heat 
to that radiated from the moon’s warmed surface; we can even 
estimate approximately the temperature of the heated surface. It 
was substantially in this way that the conclusion was reached by 
Lord Rosse that, notwithstanding the absence of an atmosphere, 
the temperature of the lunar surface after a fortnight’s insolation 
rises far above that of boiling water, while at the end of the fort- 
night’s night it falls correspondingly low. 

But, as Langley has pointed out, the assumption upon which the 
conclusion is based is obviously not a safe one. It is not only im- 
probable, but it is certainly untrue that the radiance reflected by 
the moon has the same composition as that directly emitted by 
the sun. In other words, the moon’s surface is not purely white; 
it does not reflect indiscriminately rays of every wave-length; but 
is decidedly yellowish, absorbing most the blue and purple rays 
(of short wave-length) and reflecting most freely those from sae 
lower end of the spectrum. Thus the basis of accepted conclusions 
gives way, and, as often happens in the history of science, our 
problem seems really farther from solution than it was ten years 
ago. The most recent work upon the subject is that of a iorescor 
Langley, done with the greatest care and with the most improved 
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apparatus, published only a few months since. His summing-up is 
this : 

“While we have found abundant evidence of heat from the moon, every 
method that we have tried, or that has been tried by others, for determining the 
character of this heat, appears to us inconclusive ; and without questioning that 
the moon really radiates heat earthward from its soil, we have not yet found any 
experimental means of discriminating with such certainty between this and 
reflected heat that it is not open to misinterpretation. Whether we do so or not 
in the future will probably depend on our ability to measure by some process 
which will inform us directly of the wave-length of the heat observed.” 


He appends a note stating that still later, in February last, he 
had succeeded in getting a spectrum of the lunar heat, and in com- 
paring it with the heat spectrum of a vessel filled with boiling water, 
with the result that the temperature of the lunar soil appeared to 
be “at any rate lower than that of boiling water, and in an indefi- 
nite degree. * 

This conclusion is borne out by the observations instituted by 
the present Earl of Rosse, upon a recent lunar eclipse. At that 
time the lunar heat fell off apparently parz passu with the light; 
which of course should be the case with reflected but not with radi- 
ated heat. 

Connected a little remotely with this question of the lunar tem- 
perature and atmosphere is that relating to changes upon the lunar 
surface. The agencies which work changes on the surface of the 
earth are wanting at the moon, excepting only the possibly great 
variations of temperature. There is no rain or snow, there are no 
rivers, lakes, or oceans; and so there can be no denudation such as 
is continually carving out valleys and mountains on the earth, and 
no deposition such as builds up our deltas and terraces. On the 
moon there is no vegetation, and hence no visible change such as 
comes from the spread or destruction of forests, the growth and ripen- 
ing of grains and grasses, and other similar processes. There are 
no clouds there, and no storms, nor any snow-fall, with the corres- 
ponding advance and retreat of the winter whiteness. If one could 
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, * At the recent meeting of the National Academy of Sciences (which occurred at Albany 
since the text was written), Professor Langley gave an account of his work during the 
last Spring and summer. His observations now show conclusively that a very sensible 
portion of the moon’s dark-heat is not solar heat merely reflected, but is really radiated 
directly from the lunar soil. Moreover, he has succeeded in the exceedingly delicate ex- 
periment of comparing the spectrum of this dark lunar heat with that of the heat radiated 


by a block of ice ; aud the comparison seems to indicate that the temperature of the moon’s 
surface in full sunshine is lower than the freezing-point.of water. 
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watch the earth from the moon with a good telescope, he would al- 
ways have before him a beautiful and kaleidoscopic variety of form 
and color as oceans and continents, mountain ranges and icy wastes, 
and chiefly the many-colored and ever-changing cloud forms con- 
tinually whirl across the splendid orb. But for us the moon has 
only one aspect, changing indeed in appearance with the varying 
slant of the sunlight, but always presenting the same unalterable 
features in a fixed and stony glare. 

At least this is true so-far as appears to any but an almost micro- 
scopic observation. It is now, however, pretty well established, 
though not quite beyond all question, that in some of the minuter 
details of the lunar topography there are real changes in progress, 
detectable by just such observation. The principal difficulty in 
demonstrating them lies in the fact that the varying inclination 
of the sunlight, to which we have alluded, produces enormous 
alterations in the appeararice of things. When the rays strike graz- 
ingly, the slightest inequalities of surface become glaringly promi- 
nent, although totally invisible a few hours, or even a few minutes, 
before or after the critical instant. Naturally, therefore, there is 
reason for scepticism as to the real novelty of features and details 
that become visible only under such conditions, and this is the case 
with a large proportion of the reported changes on record. 

But there are a few cases which do not admit of any such simple 
explanation, cases in which it seems almost impossible to deny that 
real and considerable alterations have actually occured in well-known 
lunar formations. Probably among these the best authenticated 
and most typical of all is that of the little crater known as Linné. 
This crater was mapped and described by Lohrmann in 1824, and in 
1838 by Beer and Madler, as a fairly conspicuous object, about six 
English miles in diameter, and as such it became perfectly well 
known to all experienced selenographers. In November, 1866, 
Schmidt, of Athens, a most indefatigable, careful, and trustworthy 
observer, announced that it had disappeared! For some weeks 
nothing could be made out in its place, even with the most powerful 
telescopes, except a shallow depression—too shallow to be sure of. 
Later a little pit or craterlet made its appearance, less than a mile 
in diameter, according to the first observations; still later, towards 
the end of 1867, it had grown larger and was about two miles in 
diameter, according to the measures of Huggins, Knott, and others ; 
and since then it has remained, unaltered, in the centre of a whitish 
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circular patch, about eight miles across. The chief reason for doubt- 
ing the reality of this change lies in the fact that Schroeter, about 
1800, in one of his drawings, seems to intend to represent this ob- 
ject very much as we see it now. But the imagination of this 
observer was so vivid (he thought he saw mountains twenty miles 
high on the planet Venus) and his draughtmanship was so poor 
that his representations carry very little weight with most of the 
astronomers of to-day. Still it must be said that among those who 
do not accept it as proved that any real alteration has taken place 
in Linné are some of the most experienced and accurate seleno- 
graphers. 

Granting the reality of the change in the appearance and size of 
this crater, the question at once arises: What was it that actually 
happened? Was it a true volcanic eruption from beneath, or merely 
a caving in of the sides and partial filling up of the central pit? No 
light, like volcanic fire, was visible, and there is no clear evidence of 
the emission of smoke and gases, although some of the observations 
rather indicate that the region was for a time covered by a low, gray 
cloud. 

There are several other instances in which the present appearance 
of small objects on the moon differs from that represented by the 
selenographers of sixty or seventy years ago, and that in cases where 
it hardly seems they could have been mistaken; craters, then ex- 

actly alike, are now conspicuously different both in form and size; 
dark spots have grown brighter, and bright spots darker. In fact, 
there is no evidence, if we choose to put it so, that the alterations in 
the lunar topography during the past half-century have not been as 
great as in the terrestrial. Seen from the moon, the changes pro- 
duced by the Krakatoa eruption might be fairly compared with those 
in and about Linné as we saw them here. 

Obviously the subject is one that requires close and patient atten- 
tion, and it is quite clear that for the purposes of this investigation 
good photographs will be more authoritative than any drawings made 
by eye and hand. One always depicts, not what he sees, but what 
he thinks he sees. At present the photographic plate is hardly so 
penetrating for minute details as a keen eye; but it is brutally honest, 
and has no imagination or preconceived opinions. 

Our allotted space is now so nearly exhausted that we must be 
content to speak very briefly of one other most interesting topic— 
this, namely: How did the earth come by its moon? 
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Of course as to this we can only say what might have been, with- 
out undertaking, in the present state of science, to assert with posi- 
tiveness what actually was the story of the birth and infancy of our 
satellite. But the researches of Professor George Darwin, a son of 
the great naturalist, have recently thrown a flood of light upon the 
subject, and have led to a theory which may be stated substantially 
as follows: 

Once upon a time, many millions of years ago, the earth and 
moon, then young, hot, and plastic, were very near each other, re- 
volving around their common centre of gravity once in from three 
to six hours, and also whirling on their axes in the same time, so as 
to keep always vis-a-vis. Probably at some time before this they 
had formed a single mass, which, on account of some unevenness of 
density or figure, separated into two under the rapid rotation. But 
starting from the condition first named, when day and month were 


_ equal and each about four hours long, Mr. Darwin has shown that it 


is essentially an unstable state of affairs, and that if the moon were 
brought ever so little nearer to the earth, it would then draw closer 
and closer with ever-increasing speed, until at last it would rejoin 
the parent mass; but if, on the other hand, its distance from the 
earth were ever so slightly increased, then it would begin to recede, 
and would slowly withdraw farther and farther from the earth. As 
it recedes both day and month will lengthen; the month at first 
most rapidly, and then the day, until finally, in some far distant 
future, a condition of stable equilibrium will be attained when day 
and month will again equal each other, the period then being some- 
thing less than sixty of our present days, and the corresponding 
distance of the moon about sixty per cent. greater than at present. 
After that, so far as their mutual interaction is concerned, there will 
be no farther change, but mother and daughter will live forever 
happily—apart. 

This curious reaction between the two bodies is effected by the 
tides, which are produced on each of them by their mutual attrac- 
tion; tides which at first, when the two bodies were near each other, 
must have been simply enormous compared with anything we know 
of now—especially upon the moon. Had the globes been solid 
and incapable of tidal undulation no such interaction would have 
occurred; but since all oscillations in fluids or semi-fluids require the 
motion of particles among themselves, and over the surfaces of the 
bounding solids (such as the ocean-beds and coasts), they demand~ 
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the expenditure of work and energy, which, transformed into heat, is 
radiated away, and so is lost by the system. Now, what Mr. Darwin 
has shown is, that in consequence of this loss of energy in tidal work 
the configuration of the system will necessarily be modified as above 
described. Whenever the day of either or both of the two bodies 
which revolve around each other is shorter than the period of revo- 
lution, then the tides will tend to lengthen the days, and at the same 
time, by an action just the reverse of that of a resisting medium, will 
enlarge the orbit; and the process will go on until day and month 
become equal, unless in the mean while both of the bodies become 
rigidly solid, so that the tidal rush of moving particles is wholly 
stopped. The moon, of course, seems long ago to have reached the 
solid stage, and her tides have ceased; but on the earth they still 
persist in their unremitting and inexorable action. 

Space does not permit us to enter into farther detail here; it 
must suffice to say that the original investigations of Mr. Darwin, 
published from five to ten years ago in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, are absolutely conclusive as to the reasonableness of this 
theory of so-called “Tidal Evolution.” If the moon did not really 
come into its present relation to the earth in the manner indicated, 
it unquestionably might have done so. Any of our readers who 
desire a fuller exposition of the subject will find it admirably treated 
for popular reading in the concluding chapter of Professor Ball’s new 
book, The Story of the Heavens. 

Perhaps one more word is needed by way of caution—to this 
effect: It by no means follows, as a matter of fact, that the day at 
present is actually lengthening, and the distance of the moon 
increasing. The tidal reaction is beyond all doubt operating to pro- 
duce such an effect ; but other causes are working also, and some of 
them in the opposite direction. It is quite possible that the slow 
shrinkage of the earth, in consequence of its gradual loss of heat, 
may more than compensate for tidal friction, and so really shorten 
the day; and it may be that the effect of the meteoric matter en- 
countered by the earth and moon diminishes the size of the moon’s 
orbit faster than the influence of the tides can enlarge it; nor must 
the tides produced by solar action be ignored. As matters stand, 
no one knows certainly that the day is longer or shorter by a hun- 
dredth of a second than it was a thousand years ago, nor whether 
in the interval the mean distance of the moon has changed a single 

“inile__We can only assert, and that with perfect confidence, that 
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both the day and the month are longer now than they would have 
been if the tides had ceased to ebb and flow a thousand years ago. 
It is reserved for those who are to come after us to balance 
against each other and reduce to computation the different actions 
that combine to determine the actual course of events. 


The neces- 
sary data are not yet secured. 


C. A. YOUNG. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


THE note of this period in the life of the United States of - 
America is a consciousness of nationality which craves a strong and 
unmistakable expression. Undeniably there has been wide spread 
a popular discontent with the Government for want of back-bone in 
its foreign policy, and of a distinct, vigorous line of action at home. 
It is a desire for spirit in affairs on the far frontier; it is formulated 
in the complaint that the Government does not do anything—that 
it does not make itself felt. With the close of the civil war the 
nation attained its majority. Every year since then the pulse of 
national life has grown stronger. It is, moreover, a manly pulse, 
indicating simply self-dependence and consciousness of strength. 
Without boasting, it feels no necessity of apology for the legitimate 
development of its own destiny. When at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial the example of foreign Governments was urged against the 
closing of the exhibition on Sunday, the reply of the President hit 
the popular sense of dignity and independence—It is the American 
way. 

In the swing of reaction from the perversion of the federal doc- 
trine of State rights, there was a gravitation towards centralization 
and a disposition to look to the general Government for everything. 
It now happens that those who insisted most vigorously upon the 
unity of the nation are called to defend the integrity of the States. 
The nature of the federal structure, therefore, underlies all the new 
problems in the situation, upon which we offer some suggestions in 
outline. 

Is there to be a reorganization of parties in America? Within 
the year we have seen in England a spectacle altogether repugnant 
to English constitutional theories—that of a party in the minority 
holding office at the good pleasure of the majority. It is a spectacle 
almost unprecedented, but one which, far from being ridiculous, 
does honor to the political instinct of Englishmen. Nor have we 
any reason to twit Englishmen with a failure of English constitu- 
tional theories, for we are in a similar condition ourselves. The only 
difference is that the consent of the majority has been registered in 
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a totally different way. Instead of the assent of party leaders and 
a mutual understanding between well-trained statesmen, we had a 
body of men who registered at the polls their discontent with the 
management of the party in power, of which they had been members. 
Some of these men were Independents, some were Prohibitionists. 
The circumstances were of course widely different, but the practical 
result was the same. 

The future alone can show whether this means a reorganization 
of parties on new principles. But there are, undoubtedly, many 
significant indications which point in that direction. In one part of 
the United States political power and office still confer a peculiar 
social distinction. The old leaders are not likely to be left in un- 
disputed possession of the coveted offices, nor is their exclusive 
policy to prevail without a struggle. In a region where family 
bonds are still very strong we have seen the son of a father who is a 


representative Democrat seeking a governorship on a Republican 


nomination. And this seems to be but an expression of a prevailing 
feeling of unrest in the younger generation of Southern men. It 
was long thought that the solidarity of parties in the South would be 
assured by the race antipathies between the whites and blacks, but 
the strong pleas recently made by Southern gentlemen for the civil 
rights of the freedmen indicate the increasing uncertainty of that 
conclusion. And the negroes themselves have come to feel more 
and more confidence in the leadership of their old masters, 

In another part of the country a question long thought to be 
one of private duty has risen into the sphere of public morality. 
The liquor traffic, with its direct influence on pauperism, crime, and 
public well-being, has been drawn into the field of practical politics. 
Nothing has more disturbed the plans of party managers. The 
earnest, even fanatical, character of the temperance agitation pre- 
sents a barrier against which considerations of expediency beat in 


vain. The old-fashioned partisan is troubled and made uncertain by 


such political conduct. In most of the Western and some of the 
Northern and Southern States no movement produces greater con- 
sternation among political leaders or concerns more closely the ques- 
tion of party disintegration. 

While these questions are more or less confined within terri- 
torial limits, one of them is more intimately connected with the 
future of the Republican, the other with that of the Democratic 
party. But there is a third which equally concerns both of the old 
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parties, the economic question of tariffs and their bearing on politi- 
cal morality. If protective tariff be a watchword of Republicans, it 
is certain that there is a very large and respectable body of men 
which has supported that party for other reasons, but does not see 
in that doctrine the basis of future prosperity. It is no less certain 
that many influential Democrats are convinced of the inexpediency : 
and harmfulness of purely revenue tariffs. 

All this, however, has been true for some time past; much of it 
is the subject of history. The new element lies in the facts of the 
present. We have in office a President who, although nominated 
and supported by the Democratic party, owes his position to the 
votes of men not hitherto Democrats, whether they voted another 
electoral ticket as did the Prohibitionists, or directly supported him, 
as did the Independents, Neither his conduct nor his principles 
-are in any vital sense the type of those identified with either party 
in recent times. He holds his office because of a startling disloyalty 
to party and party distinctions, as those words were used within 
the last decennium. It is because a new theory of practical govern- 
ment has occupied many minds of the sovereigns, the people, to the 
exclusion of all else, that the political situation is as it is. 

In short, we have what sociologists call a new state of society. 
The old cries no longer rally the same supporters. The great 
question of the war of nationality has been settled, no matter how 
unwilling men of affairs have been to see it go, no matter whether 
accidental issues like that of the negro franchise and freedmen’s 
civil rights be still vital. With slavery has disappeared the old 
germinal idea of society in one part of the country. With the rise 
of great corporations and the accumulation of vast fortunes has 
come a new power in the North which does not lie in the hands of 
men like those who held sway a generation ago. The present 
generation of voters seems to have a new set of problems to deal 
with. The controlling necessity of a struggle for existence can no 
longer relegate them to the domain of open questions. The open 
questions of parties in the past seem likely to furnish from their 
number the determinative question of parties in the future. 

The truth of all this is self-evident ; whichever party administers 
the affairs of the country, both legislation and administration fol- 
low new lines, It by no means follows, however, that all the old 
distinctions have disappeared. There is always a body of political 
tradition and principle which inheres in the social organization of a 
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people, which is enduring and essential to its existence. He would 
be rash, indeed, who would say that the United States of to-day 
was not the United States of Washington and Jefferson, of Clay 
and Webster, of Lincoln and Grant. The organic continuity of the 
nation has not been broken, nor its personality destroyed. On this 
fact rests the strong probability that in the face of all problems and 
difficulties the life of the parties which in one form or another 
have existed since the beginning is not endangered. 

The very essence of federal government must always keep the 
question of relation and proportion between central and local 
powers in the foreground. And on the answer to that question 
hang many of our most imminent problems, especially those of 
political economy and education. Is the central Government to 
tax the agriculture of the South and West that the manufactures 
of the North may thrive? Is the overwhelming mass of all the 
people to pay a great penalty that the sugar planters of one small 
district may not suffer in their occupations? Is the ignorance of 
one line of States to be enlightened at the cost of another? In 
other words, since it has been forever settled that there is no right 
of secession on the part of the lesser republics, the determination of 
their rights and responsibilities, and their claims on the great 
republic, is even more difficult than the old forms which the ques- 
tions of States’ rights assumed. It does not seem probable, then, 
that the strict or loose construction of the Constitution will cease to 
be prominent among the shibboleths of parties. 

It has often been said that the character of English history was 
determined by the unique alliance among the estates, the nobility, 
and burgesses against the Crown, while elsewhere it was the Crown 
and the burgesses against the nobility. There has been in our own 
history a very different alliance. What was, or considered itself to 
be, an aristocracy, partly of birth, partly of wealth, and partly of 
education and refinement, allied itself almost from the outset 
with the masses. Opposed to this was the great middle class of 
trade, skilled labor, and moderate wealth. This distinction was by 
no means absolute ; it is doubtful if the country was altogether con- 
scious of it. But it was there, it remains, and it will continue. In 
the light of universal history, it seems almost of the essence of a 
settled democracy. Whether in Greece or in the Roman common- 
wealth, or in America, it is the class near the top which is fired 
with ambition, feels that its aims are attainable, and whether from 
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principle or self-interest combines against the despairing destructive- 
ness of the lowest and the conservatism of the highest. We know 
as yet of no society in which absolute social equality can be found ; 
and while social distinctions exist, it is not probable that, under 
whatever name, any other dividing line will have permanence among 
us than the one which has been traced. 

But besides these differences in political instinct and social rank 
which divide men into parties, there is another equally potent, and 
that is the degree with which they hold beliefs and theories. 
Whether he will or not, every man is a philosopher. He has some 
starting-point from which he judges his environment and conducts 
his life. The weakest may be a creature of moods likely to be 
caught by every passing movement, but, for the time being at least, 
his actions are prompted by an influence not ordinarily physical. 
Among the strong, two dispositions are always discernible—that 
which subordinates theory to facts, and that which disdains the fact 
in presence of high principle. In other words, the value of the past 
is an unsettled element in the social union of mankind. There is 
always a party with an immense reverence for what has been as the 
guide for the future, and another with but little reverence for the 
record and a substantial amount of theory and principle wherewith 
to supplement it. No American hesitates for a moment when 
asked to which of the old parties the agitators, the leaders of move- 
ment, reformers if you will, naturally affiliate. 

These remarks apply of course only to free countries, where 
legislation starts from the bottom and where party government is a 
reality. In such countries there is no permanency in all the shades 
of opinion which split into factions the parties of Continental Europe. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that the old parties have at least these 
marks of asubstantial reason for continued existence; so substantial, 
indeed, that we can scarcely expect them to disappear except before 
a public convulsion. There is no present prospect of such a con- 
vulsion. 

But while parties continue, it does not follow that the same lines 
of demarcation will continue. The Democratic party of 1884 did 
not profess to be a party of the same principles with the Democratic 
party of 1860 or of former decades. The Republican party of last 
year had but little left in its platform to characterize it as the party 
bearing the same name in 1860, Nevertheless, there is a strong 
probability that the old parties will live on as before, modified by 
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the circumstances already enumerated. There will no doubt be a 
strong transfusion of blood from one into the other, and many 
changes of complexion and feature. 

The question of immediate interest to us all is: Which of these 
two great political divisions is to have the power in the near future, 
and what will be the dominant principles which it will represent? 
This question is not easy to answer. It is by no means certain 
that the party in power is to keep it. The dangers of a party in 
power are quite as great as those of a party in opposition—in fact, 
much greater. The temptation is to sacrifice principle to interest, to 
reward unworthy political workers, to divide on the lines of personal 
interest, which the human nature of leaders cannot conceal. The 
disappointed Outs are lukewarm and often envious of the Ins. Nor 
is it, on the other hand, at all certain that the present party of 
opposition will easily regain power. There are curious and inex- 
plicable facts in the statistics of votes since 1868. From ’80-84 the 
Republican gain in the Southern States was upwards of 25,000 more 
than the Democratic gain, while in the Northern States the Repub- 
lican vote, having advanced an average of nearly 700,000 in every 
four years, fell away 77,000 from its normal advance in the last 
four years, the average increase being exceeded only in the Pacific 
States. The anonymous writer who lately presented these facts 
justly concludes that Republican defeat was owing to other causes 
than either the solid South or the large Democratic cities of the 
North. 

If we weigh the evidence for and against the reorganization of 
parties and conclude that the reasons for permanency are the 
stronger, the question is limited to a discussion of what political 
aims will secure a working majority in the near future. The 
answers may be given under two heads—the adoption and practice 
of principles which will make the government pure, and, quite as 
certainly, the pursuit of a policy which will make the government 
strong. 

The average American may be more difficult to catch and de- 
scribe than the protoplasmic germ, but he is, nevertheless, the deter- 
mining element in our politics. And some things may safely be 
predicated of him. He has much common sense, and knows his own 
interests for the time being. In practice he walks close to the 
utilitarian morality of Poor Richard, and finds honesty to be the 
best policy. He is deeply, almost slavishly, sensitive to public 
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opinion, but will brave it if sufficiently aroused. He is at most 
times content to feel that he is quite the equal of others, but at 
bottom he reverences intelligence and goodness which are SupeHios 
to his own. He is apt to confound legality with morality, but is full 
of generous impulses. He is intensely patriotic, although much 
encrusted with an assumed and fashionable indifference. on 
excitement he may be led by shrewd politicians, and be temporarily 
blind to their selfish purposes, but the time is very sure a come 
when he opens his eyes and mind, and thinks honestly for himself. 
If not a devout Christian, which he often is, his standards of faith 
and conduct are those of Christianity, and when troubled as to 
belief or action he is quite certain to call up his mother’s teachings 
or those of her creed and its Scriptures. Above all, he is a thor- 
ough conservative. 

These are facts which the most worldly and selfish schemer for 
place and power must face. But the problem for statesmen has an 
element other than this. There confronts him on one hand a solid 
phalanx of ignorance, unbelief and indifference, made up in large part 
of foreign-born Americans—on the other, a comparatively small band 
of thinkers and writers devoted to the science of politics, familiar 
with its axioms and theories, and making up in activity what it lacks 
in numbers. The former class is easily awakened into dangerous 
hostility by measures which it does not understand; the latter is 
given to radical theories and equally difficult to manage in its deter- 
mined devotion. Above the average is the intelligence and some 
of the wealth, below it the ignorance and most of the poverty. 

These latter considerations have led to much of the indirectness 
and lack of perspicacity in our legislation. Combined with them 
have been factors of the basest sort, unscrupulous partisanship, the 
lust for gain and the bribery which goes with it, traitorous personal 
ambition, the interests of small cliques accidentally vested with 
power. It is in many respects an advantage that the two parties 
have been so nearly equal in numbers, but the fact that a few 
hundred votes can and do at times turn the scale has often led 
party managers into vile courses. Worst of all has been what seems 
unavoidable—the overwhelming interest of the people in national 
affairs which causes party lines in States, counties, cities, and towns 
to follow the great divisions of national party without regard to 
local interests, and compels all politicians to guard local interests 
within the boundaries of national parties, and makes impossible to 
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them the single eye for what is best in the central Government. Our 
representatives in Congress are very prone to regard themselves as 
the representatives of their immediate constituency, chosen to legis- 
late for their own localities. 

But in spite of these difficulties recent experience points out 
the two strong tendencies already mentioned. Trained observers, 
whether journalists, statesmen, or students of politics, have written 
and spoken of them. The discussion is fairly open. The healthy 
sentiment of the country is expressing itself in various ways. Even 
rudeness, insolence, and turbulence, are sometimes hopeful signs of 
vitality, and the ill-ssounding names which are so much used in the 
newspapers indicate, at least, an earnestness which is itself a sign of 
the times. It looks as if it had come to one of those crises when 
parties would do well to keep a straight course, to see clear and 
avoid side glances at lions in the path. 

Without any attempt at an exhaustive discussion or enumeration 
of all the aids to pure government which the country recognizes, 
there are some which occur at once to every thoughtful mind. And 
the first of these is the much-discussed nature of the civil service. 
In this matter the most successful attempts have been made to 
obscure the real character of the public demand. What the nation 
wants is not an imitation, or even an adaptation, of any foreign sys- 
tem. The very idea of a bureaucracy like that of Prussia is abhor- 
rent to a democracy. Nor can we find in the much better system of 
England the exact complement to our circumstances. Careful ob- 
servers are fully aware that in many respects the civil service, as we 
have it, will bear the closest scrutiny from a purely business point of 
view. There is comparatively little money lost, for the keen exami- 
nation of the contending parties makes defalcation and dishonesty 
very difficult. The efficiency of our office-holders is in many re- 
spects comparable to that of the same class in any other ROUnE Ey: 
But all this has nothing whatever to do with the agitation which is 
now going on. The evil of patronage is at the bottom of all our 
political demoralization. It makes no difference whether patronage 
be personal or political, it results in corruption, and the great ques- 
tion is: How are we to secure the impersonality of the power SDE 
pointing to minor offices? How are we to be rid of “ the deal ? 
How are we to abolish the “heeler”? The higher element in both 
parties is determined to find a remedy which shall be thorough. 
The public servants of the future must be men of strong moral 
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character, and must be fit to do their work; and, most important 
of all, must not depend on party allegiance for their security in 
office. This is the task before us. How shall we go about its per- 
formance? 

The first, last, and only aim of thorough civil-service reform, is to 
substitute for patronage another system. It is for this that reform- 
ers are striving, and not, as so many suppose, that they want to turn 
rascals out and keep good menin. The time of the President is so 
occupied with the selection of working office-holders that he finds. 
little leisure for considering the urgent questions of either foreign or 
domestic affairs. The time of the Cabinet is so taken up with the 
distribution of patronage, that ministers who are really capable often 
appear, and are, feeble and worthless as regards the conduct of their 
proper business. The time of senators and congressmen is no less 
frittered away in considering the appeals of hungry voters and pro- 
viding for friends. In short, two of the three great branches of 
government—the executive and legislative—are so engrossed in the 
machine that they have no time for working it. The present Ad- 
ministration, with evident signs of sincerity and latent strength, has 
done little thus far but fill offices, and is apparently not half done with 
this work. And yet the nation deplores the feebleness of successive 
administrations, and gropes in uncertainty for the cause. This it is 
which makes civil-service reform an absolute necessity. We must 
have, and mean to have, a new system, and parties must meet the 
demand. 

The only method which the best experience of the world thus far 
has suggested for the structure of such a system, is to apply to can- 
- didates an educational test. Education is, unfortunately, not always 
a proof of high character; but we are forced to admit either that it 
has great advantages for the purpose in view, or else that our whole 
modern life is a failure. The man who has devoted his youth to 
study must give evidence of possessing the ordinary intelligence 
which fits him for the performance of common duties, or the reverse. 
Moreover, he has acquired habits of industry, and, if he enters the 
public service in his youth, these habits, together with the incentives 
of ambition, are certainly a strong guarantee for his steady, whole- 
some behavior as a civil servant. The outcry as to the examina- 
tions thus far held, that they belong, by their character, to the field 
of general education rather than to that of practical politics, is mean- 
ingless. We cannot kill or legislate out of existence the worker with 
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a glib tongue and a hypocritical deference, with a strong head for 
drink and for the fetid air of the bar-room. What we can do is to 
deprive him of his ordinary pay, and thus degrade him to a harmless 
quidnunc, or if not that, at least to a mere agitator without political 
weapons. The party which sees this clearly, and prospers the good 
work so auspiciously begun, has a strong alliance with a lofty ideal, 
and it is such ideals which conceive and form the most lasting 
institutions. 

But the managers of this agitation must not be, and are not, 
oblivious of the nature of a demand already made by a large portion 
of the public. It is admitted that no amount of examination will 
determine a man’s fitness for the great offices; that the only safe 
guide is to scrutinize the record of every candidate as a public man. 
Many also who are right at heart find it difficult to believe, however 
wrong such a feeling is, that any amount of general culture fits a 
man for the minor offices. If a sensible merchant wants a clerk, he 
does not ordinarily examine the applicant as to anything except his 
capacity for the place. If the hotel-keeper wants a cook, the candi- 
dates are tested as to their knowledge of cooking; if the matron 
wants a house-maid, the questions of bed-making, sweeping, and the 
like, are surely important. The reform of the civil service means 
something like this common-sense view to many voters. We do not 
mean, say they, to have accountants, weighers, clerks, messen- 
gers, because they can do something else. If, in addition to an 
ability to count, to weigh, to write, to run, or what not, the public 
servants are also men of refinement, shrewd observers, of engaging 
address, or with an executive capacity which gives them more than 
ordinary weight‘in party matters, we can certainly not complain ; 
but, above all, they must fit their places and do their work well. It 
is not endurable that the sensible order of things should be reversed 
as it has been, and whatever is necessary to secure this end is the 
thing demanded. Ordinary experience goes to show that a cer- 
tainty in the tenure of office, fair remuneration, the usual personal 
liberty and exemption from illicit taxation, are a few of the 
requisites to secure the right sort of placemen. It is simply an 
insult to the country when this idea is concealed behind a penny- 
wise economy, an absurd and feigned fear of the office-holder’s politi- 
cal activity, or the use of examinations. 

Such reasoning is excellent, but it stops short of the great point 
at issue and leaves out the question of character, without which 
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even the lowest menial cannot find employment. A mere certificate 
from some well-known citizen is not enough for the State, as it 
might be for a private employer. With not one, but dozens of such 
certificates, the most arrant rogues have crept into important offices 
in very recent times. The old serpent of patronage easily leans to 
assume the form of recommendations signed by numbers of citizens, 
and our only guard against him is in some such course as that ex- 
plained at the beginning. The corollary to that plan lies am the 
immediate measures already taken to begin the reform. It is un- 
doubtedly true that we have no leisure class to manage party affairs. 
It is doubtful, if we had such a class, whether it could reach the 
people. Hence the necessary remuneration of those who do the in- 
dispensable work of the party machine has hitherto been found in 
the salaries of the public offices. The immediate remedy for the 
evil of this lies in a little greater slackness of party allegiance and 
the punishment by desertion of those who turn a principle, which 
at best is a questionable one, into a maxim of evil. It has been laid 
down as fundamental by political writers of other countries, that 
men in the employ of the State should not attempt to control party 
action. In our present condition, and until we have men educated 
to the point of rendering political services without a return, and able 
to do so, we must get on as well as we can with such modifications 
of the general law as experience demands. The lesson which the 
office-holder now in place has to learn was thoroughly taught in the 
New York Post-office. When the various clerks were trained to 
perform their respective tasks in the best possible way, they began 
to feel how indispensable such labor as theirs was to the public ser- 
vice. With increased efficacy came greater indifference to outside 
influences which might affect their tenure of office. 

The question of the tariff is not as simple as that of the civil ser- 
vice. So complex is it, in fact, that a calm and judicious discussion 
of the issue is almost impossible. Great classes of hand-workers look 
upon protection as their only refuge against poverty. The most ac- 
tive among the rich, those who have made and are making their own 
fortunes, encourage the same doctrine and find their account in the 
sincerity of their faith. Onthe other hand, there isa hereditary belief 
that political freedom includes among other things freedom of trade, | 
liberty to buy and sell to the best advantage. The great mass of 
those who live upon dead labor, the accumulations of their fore- 
fathers, those who earn a fixed salary, those whose commercial inte- 
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rests lie with foreign lands, and many of the agricultural class, are 
uneasy under the burden of indirect taxation which a protective tariff 
imposes. In short, we produce so many of the great staples, we 
manufacture these and others into all the various forms for use, we 
trade and barter in every way, on land and by sea, and find in our 
economic organism such a complexity that our vision is confused and 
our self-interest comes on most occasions to the front. It is appalling 
to observe how many of us see the whole question as one of pocket, 
and regard the State as an economic society with no other function 
than to regulate trade. We are so easy-going that if courses are not 
too extreme we take pride in the theory and practice of live and let 
live. We are willing that, as long as there is general prosperity, each 
one should suffer a little for his neighbor’s benefit—that the State 
should rob Peter to pay Paul. But, unfortunately, benevolence of that 
kind receives the most disconcerting shocks. We go on believing 
that because one thing succeeds another there is a relation of cause 
and effect between them, until we gradually feel in some great de- 
pression of trade the unreliability of such a conclusion. The con- 
fusion which arises would be amusing if it were not so disastrous. 
But the effect has in every instance thus far been most salutary, for 
it has awakened the consciousness that the root of the whole matter 
is not expediency nor prosperity, but a question of right and wrong. 
This time we have become aware that there is a responsibility beyond 
our individual sphere in which we are all sharers. The citizen must 
subordinate his natural right, his interest, his prosperity, to the State, 
and society becomes conscious of a morality which knows the pocket 
only as secondary to what is right. 

And this is our condition to-day. We can scarcely find a radical 
protectionist or a radical free-trader. The injustice of portions of the 
tariff is so flagrant that no one gainsays it. To heap protection on 
protection, moreover, is to nullify it. Meantime the dazzling revenues 
of the country.are diminishing, and the most ardent free-trader will 
not, if he can avoid it, substitute direct for indirect taxation. The 
threads of expediency are all tangled. The most assiduous tabulator 
of figures evolves nothing but new mazes. The great truth is dawn- 
ing on us that some, at least, of the old selfish maxims of political 
economy have had their day. The truth is indisputable that great 
general principles of political economy have their exceptions Eves 
tain circumstances of nations. Individualism as a theory will not 
stand. We have become conscious of a sacred duty, and the duty is 
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in a sphere which has not hitherto been familiar to the apostles either 
of free-trade or protection, or to any of the schools of economists. 
The transformation which is impending is a slow one. It concerns 
spirit and belief, as well as temporal and material interests. The 
commanding element in the movement must be a moral one. The 
country is seeking an equity not of the individual as supplementary 
to law, but of society as fundamental to jurisprudence and legislation. 
If we agree with the protectionist that under the practice of his doc- 
trine the country has reached a prosperity unknown to history, we 
must also confess that at the same time there have developed vast 
evils and an awful social inequality which endangers our institutions. 
Or if with the free-trader we find a panacea for commercial depres- 
sions in a purely revenue tariff, we discover that the immediate ap- 
plication of that doctrine would destroy many great interests, legally 
established, produce immediately disastrous consequences to great 
populations, and overthrow conditions which may be based on preju- 
dice, but on which for a long time the stability of the social fabric has 
in a great measure rested. We have long smiled at philanthropy as 
visionary, and disregarded socialism as not very imminent. But the 
common truth which both these terms partially express, is sure to 
become powerful in the future regulation of economic interests by the 
state. 

It lies beyond the intention of this article to discuss in detail any 
of the applications which may be made of the great principle just 
enunciated. If the tariff agitation has led us to the discovery that 
free-trade and protection are only a portion of the science of econo- 
mics to be discussed with reference to great moral principles, the 
other departments of that science are a fortiori enjoined in the same 
direction. Statesmen and party managers will discover that their 
hold on power depends on strict justice to society at large and not 
on appeals to the interests of classes. The country is tired of a token- 
currency which deprives every man, especially the poor man, of an 
integral portion of his due, and fails even to compensate him by the 
poor addition of a few pieces of silver to his income. We are awake 
also to the fact that our production is not to be checked by an ab- 
sence of labor as long as the world teems with humanity, simply 
that an unreasoning proletariat may indulge its antipathies and seek 
its own interests. 

The highest aspiration in this direction, however, is for the sound 
education of the masses. We are not so much afraid as we were of 
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the intervention of the State, if the proper safeguards be thrown 
about it. We want everywhere a supplement to the more than 
ample intellectual training already given in the common schools. 
And in those portions of the land where ignorance is dense we want 
both the teaching which develops the mind and the ethical culture 
which guides the spirit and through it the conduct of life, social as 
well as political. If private liberality and enterprise cannot over- 
come the illiteracy of great cities and the untaught negroes, the 
people must in the interest of the republic practise in this matter 
also the self-denial of which we have spoken. Not giving the aid as 
yielding a principle, but in the emergency and for this special crisis 
our representatives must supply the necessary means, either as a gift 
or as a loan, to tide our needy sister States over the bar and give 
them an equal chance in the common life of the general State: 
nothing to diminish the independent vitality of our commonwealths, 
everything to give them a fair footing in the interchange of relations. 
The colored population without education will be a most threatening 
element in politics. The greatest danger to the common welfare 
would be a number of inert, unthrifty, disorganized States. Scarcely 
less serious is the same problem in the great cities, and it has become 
a very nice question whether education should not be compulsory 
for all. 

But more immediate than any of these tendencies in its applica- 
tion to political control is, probably, the intense longing which the 
nation feels for an expression of its nationality. It has been too 
long inculcated that we have no foreign relations. From one end 
of the country to another there is a rustling of lively but restrained 
emotion about that question. In the days of our bombast, we were 
at heart very uneasy. Disorganizing elements at home and compara- 
tively feeble resources created a distrust of ourselves which we 
bravely concealed by the proverbial whistle. We were, in reality, 
painfully sensitive. We were very anxious to know what foreigners 
thought of us, and angry if they did not think well. While indivi- 
duals among our commanders in the army and navy and a few of our 
statesmen were pluck to the core, it was also true that we temporized 
in our legislation and in our diplomacy. But all that is changed. 
The old coat does not fit. We are rather amused at the strictures 
of travellers, we have come to understand that our nationality is set- 
tled, and we are hypercritical of our own public men if they show an 
admiration for any civilization except our own. Our position as a 
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great power is assured, our men of science are the peers of any, our 
men of letters are a source of national pride, our institutions, on the 
whole, work well and are suited to our wants. 

But outside of the field which the Monroe Doctrine covers, the 
people feel that we have an important set of foreign relations. We 
have a theory of citizenship which makes foreigners citizens by a 
very easy process. Thanks to that, we have acquired an immense 
population of the sturdiest, thriftiest, and most industrious classes of 
Europe. They know and we know that while on our soil their civil 
equality is assured, there is a timid hesitancy in demanding and en- 
forcing their rights on foreign soil. This theory of American citizen- 
ship and its application have lessened the value of that privilege in 
all directions, and even native Americans suffer somewhat in the 
same way. It is also true that our relations with some of the weaker 
‘European powers are very close, Statesmen smile at the idea of 
European complications affecting us. But the people are not so sure. 
If Germany should be embroiled with either Spain or England, it is 
not impossible that she might interfere on this side of the ocean to 
gratify her colonial longings. The nation would not submit if it 
could help it. But what could we do? We do not present a strong 
front except at home. We mean to have a powerful navy. Ante- 
cedent to that we must have an even more powerful commercial 
marine than exists at present. The party which will give us both 
will strengthen its hold on power—almost assure it. We have a 
strong government where internal affairs are concerned, but where 
our undefined future foreign relations are concerned our equipments 
for the display of material force are lamentably inadequate. As 
regards wars and rumors of wars the millennium is not in sight. 
Peace with honor is the only kind worth having. The peculiar senti- 
ment of honor is thoroughly American by right of inheritance. The 
whole of our national influence for good depends on our power to 
defend or enforce it. 

The same feeling is quite as strong with reference to our position 
on this continent. We have a moral obligation to assume the hege- 
mony in America. Our institutions have been put on by the peoples 
to the south of us like an ill-fitting garment. The best means of pre- 
venting our neighbors from casting away democracy is to show its 
true capability among ourselves. And yet we have looked on with 
indifference at the growth of Mormonism, an oriental anachronism 
with the most disgusting and dangerous social and political features. 
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We are no longer indifferent, and want at once a party and a leader 
to free us from our disgrace. The positions laid down in this brief 
discussion might be indefinitely strengthened. They may also be 
attacked. But if weare to maintain our reputation for shrewdness 
in party management, and to build up among the other powers of 
the world a reputation for national integrity, which it is to be feared 
we do not yet possess, they cannot be disregarded. There is a calm 
and dignified strength which often makes its own exertion unneces- 
sary. That strength is ours, but it would be well to array it so that if 
occasion should come, the supine giant would not first have to rise 
and stretch and make ready, giving time to some stripling-to choose 
his pebble and whirl his sling. 
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TWICE within the memory of the present generation has the 
name of William Bradford been brought to public notice. Twenty- 
two years ago, in the crisis of the civil war, the two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth was duly celebrated at New York. A few 
weeks since the two hundredth anniversary of the great act of his 
life was duly celebrated at Philadelphia. That his memory is 
worthy of such generous treatment is unquestionable. He was one 
of the captains in the Grand Army of Progress, whose duty it is to 
conquer ignorance and to emancipate the human mind. Any tribute 
rendered to him is rendered in the spirit in which, let it be hoped, 
two hundred years hence, a generation in the possession of arts and 
appliances of which we cannot now even conceive, will render 
tribute to the memory of the worthies of our own day, to the men 
who invented the telegraph, who laid the cable, who gave us the 
telephone and the railroad, and the many great discoveries that 
mitigate suffering and lengthen life. That he was the first man to 
set a type and work a press within the broad domain of what is now 
the Middle States, is an event interesting rather than important. 
That he was the first man in America to stand up boldly for 
unlicensed printing is important; and before his name is suffered to 
fall into forgetfulness for another century, we wish to recall a few of 
the facts in the struggle for intellectual liberty which he began. 

William Bradford sprang from a family long settled in Leicester- 
shire, England, where, according to the date in one of his almanacs, 
he was born May 20, 1663. Of his early years nothing is known, 
save that at the proper age he was bound apprentice to Andrew 
Sowle. . 

In life, Sowle was a famous printer of Friends’ books at London, 
and a warm friend to George Fox and William Penn. After death, 
Sowle attained the glory of a biography in the collection of Quaker 
worthies entitled, Piety Promoted in Brief Memorials of the Virtuous 
Lives, Services, and Dying Sayings of several Persons called Quakers. 
Bradford seems to have been a model apprentice—just such a one as 
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Hogarth drew—and, after the good old custom, married his master’s 
daughter. 

His connection with Sowle as apprentice and as son-in-law 
brought Bradford often to the notice of Penn. Penn seems to have 
admired the lad, and, anxious to have a good printer in the new 
colony, made Bradford an offer to go to Pennsylvania and print the 
laws. The offer was accepted, and in the spring of 1685 he set sail 
with a press, type, and three letters from George Fox to the 
Friends. 

The letters of Fox describe him as “a sober young man,” as “a 
civil young man convinced of truth,” as coming to America to print 
Friends’ books. Had he been content so to do and so to do only, 
his name would now appear in biographical dictionaries as: Bradford, 
William—An Englishman who brought the art of printing to the 
middle colonies of America: and in histories of printing at the head 
of a long list of such savory tracts as Burnyeat’s Epzstle and The 
Bomb Search'd and found stuff d with false Ingredients. 

But he was reserved for better things. On the day his foot 
touched American soil but two printing-presses are known to have 
existed in the ten colonies. A fragment of evidence, indeed, has 
come down to us that for a short time a third existed: that one 
John Buckner came over from England with types and a printer; 
that he settled in Virginia; that he printed the laws of that colony 
for 1680; that he was summoned before the Governor and Council, 
censured, and placed under bonds not to print anything more till the 
King’s will was known. The King’s will was the wish of the pious 
bishop who prayed God to long keep from Virginia printing-presses 
and schools, and not another type was set in the Old Dominion for 
forty-seven years. 

With the single exception of the Virginia laws, everything yet 
printed in the colonies was printed at Cambridge. There two small 
presses were steadily at work. But, had they worked unceasingly 
for one whole year, they could not together have done as much as is 
now accomplished in the early hours of each day by the presses of 
any one of our great daily newspapers. Indeed, all the sermons and 
tracts, all the pamphlets and almanacs. issued in forty-six years did 
not make a list of two hundred and seventy titles when, late in De- 
cember, 1685, Bradford sent forth the first issue of his press and 
introduced the great art and mystery of printing into Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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It stands recorded on Bradford’s tombstone in Trinity Churchyard, 
New York, that he came to America before ever a house was put up 
at Philadelphia. But there is every reason to believe that when he 
reached the city on the banks of the Delaware, he found himself in a 
thriving Quaker settlement, numbering three hundred houses, boast- 
ing of two markets each week, two fairs each year, a rope walk, a 
wharf, and possessing seven taverns, at any one of which a good 
meal was to be had for six pence sterling. Seven other such 
taverns did not anywhere exist. No cursing or swearing, no deep 
drinking or gambling, no midnight carousing was suffered to go on 
in any of them. The law prescribed heavy penalties for the man 
who used an obscene word, or called down curses on himself or 
others; who played at cards, or was detected drinking a health. 
Everything was primitive. At the foot of the high bluff that 
skirted the Delaware were still to be seen the line of caves wherein 
the first purchasers had dwelt, and which, deserted by their early 
tenants, were in Bradford’s time the town brothels. On the grassy 
common of Market Street the town butcher pastured his sheep. 
Each night on the stroke of nine the watch went the rounds and 
sent home from the taverns such inmates as were not lodgers. Each 
morning at sunrise the same bell sent the laborer to his work, and at 
sunset called him home. No punishment heavier than fines and 
lashes had then been inflicted. No prison existed, and drunken 
Indians were the chief inmates of the cage and the jail. 

To this community Bradford came, bringing with him what he has 
himself called the great art and mystery of printing. But, well 
knowing that the gains of his trade must long be precarious, he 
brought, beside his press and type, a stock of what were thought 
remedies for prevailing distempers. The custom which he thus set 
was followed by his successors, and a whole century passed away 
before printers ceased to sell medicines, sack, perfumed soaps, and 
coffee. It should seem, however, that even in so small a town he 
did not wait long for a customer. The arrival of a printer had 
inspired Samuel Atkins to do what in our time is known as supply- 
ing a long-felt want. Penn sent Bradford out to print the laws. Fox 
introduced him as a young man ready to print or import Friends’ 
books. But Atkins brought him an almanac, which, it is safe to say, 
was far more acceptable to the people of the Province than a copy of 


the acts of the Assembly or a solemn epistle by the yearly meeting 
of the Friends. 
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The little pamphlet bears the title Kalendarium Pennsilva- 
niense, or, America’s Messinger. Being an Almanack Jor the Year of 
Grace 1686. Of Atkins, nothing beyond his connection with the 
almanac is known. He had, the reader is assured, journeyed 
through many parts of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and had every- 
where found the want of a day book most pressing. Farmers 
and tradesmen declared they could hardly keep count of the days, 
and were often at a loss to know when Sunday came. Ingenious 
men, lovers of the mathematical arts, were sorely in need of an 
ephemeris. Hearing these complaints on every hand, he was 
“really troubled and did design” to give them as best he could 
what they wanted. Much he could obtain from that “ sollid artist 
Mr. John Gadbury,” and something from Mr. Vincent Wing: Lon- 
don almanac-makers, from whose works scores of later colonial philo- 
maths took with a liberal hand. There were unhappily some things 
he could not obtain. He would have added a cut of the moon’s 
eclipses, a map of the city, and a table by which to calculate the 
hours of the day from the shadow of a staff. But time to make the 
table, and tools to cut the figures were not to be had, and “his 
mite,” his “ first fruits,” appeared without map or pictures. : 

As was then thought eminently proper, the author having ad- 
dressed the reader, the printer did the same. ‘“ Hereby,” said he, 
“ understand that after great Charge and Trouble, I have brought the 
great art and mystery of Printing into this part of America, believing 
it may be of great service to you in several respects, hoping to 
find encouragement, not only in this Almanac, but what else I shall 
enter upon for the use and service of the Inhabitants of these Parts. 
Some irregularities there be in this Diary, which I desire you to pass 
by this year, for being lately come hither my materials were misplaced 
and out of order.” But the Secretary of the Council no sooner be- 
held the advance sheet, than he detected one irregularity for which 
neither the late arrival nor the disordered fonts could atone. In the 
chronological table, without which no almanac ever appeared, the 
narrow-minded Markham beheld the words: “ The beginning of gov- 
ernment here by the Lord Penn.” Horrified at the sight, he has- 
tened to lay the sheet before the Council, and the Council summoned 
Samuel Atkins the author, and William Bradford the printer, to ap- 
pear. Atkins was bidden to blot out the words “ Lord Penn,” obeyed, 
and in the only two copies of the Kalendarium now extant “a 
well-inked three-em quad” conceals the words, while on the last page 
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the reader is bidden, “In the chronology read, the beginning 03 ~4rq, 
ernment here by William Penn, Proprietor and Governor 6 years... 
Bradford was bidden to print nothing till he had license from the 
Council, disobeyed, and found each year more troublesome than the 
last. 

That the Council should have made so much of a matter so 
small is strange ; for the almanac contained much else which must 
have been unsavory to a Friend. If it were offensive to read of 
Lord Penn, what must it have been to read of Christmas, of Michael- 
mas, of the Day of All Saints? Yet there is not, in the list of 
“remarkable days” that accompanies the calendar for each month, 
a single one noted which is not a feast, a fast, or a holy day in the 
Roman Catholic Church. This toleration is the more remarkable, in 
that ten years later the monthly Meeting suppressed an almanac for 
containing what probably was meant to be fun. 

Bradford had then become publisher to Daniel Leeds. Leeds 
was a pushing, busy jack of all trades, who began his career as a 
cooper at Shrewsbury, in East Jersey, and ended it as a maker of 
almanacs at Burlington, in West Jersey. He had meantime been 
a surveyor general,a member of Assembly, a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council, had quarrelled with the Friends, had written pro- 
fusely in the schism stirred up by Keith, and had become the father 
of that Titan Leeds so exquisitely ridiculed in the prefaces of the 
early numbers of Foor Richard. In 1687, however, Leeds was still 
at peace with the Friends, and was, in his own language, a student 
in agriculture, a philomath, which, translated into English, means a 
maker of almanacs. Like Samuel Atkins, who went before, and 
Benjamin Franklin, who came long after him, he owed much to the 
labors of such English writers as Gadbury and Wing, and may from 
them have borrowed the light verses or idle sayings that appeared 
in his almanac for 1688. Whatever they were, they gave the Qua- 
kers great offence. The Burlington Meeting denounced the almanac 
and bade poor Leeds publish nothing without its consent. The 
quarterly Meeting, at Philadelphia, bought up the edition, suppressed 
it, and commanded Bradford henceforth to show what concerned 
Friends and truth to the Meeting before he ventured to put it in 
type. Leeds was at once humbled, admitted that his almanac con- 
tinged much that was far “ too light and airy for one that was a Chris- 
tian indeed,” promised to write more soberly in future, and to make 
a public apology in the next almanac he put out. What he said is 
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not known, for every copy of his almanac has perished. But a few 
years later, when he broke with the Friends, when he was writing his 
News of a Trumpet, his Trumpet Sounded, and his Hue and Cry, 
when he had become a follower of Keith and was filling his almanac 
with the Keithian dispute, he must have looked back on this abject 
meekness with deep regret. There is an air of worldliness, of hypo- 
crisy, of expediency about his apology, which in the midst of so 
much solemn sanctity is quite refreshing. It is something to know 
that in a sect which made the worship of God such a dismal busi- 
ness, there was at least one man who could write things “ light and 
airy.” 

The press was now under a double censorship, of the worst kind 
—a censorship of the Church and of the State. It was safe to print 
nothing till the manuscripts had been carried for inspection to an 
intolerant council and a public meeting. A council that could not 
bear with the words Lord Penn; a meeting so childish as to spend 
time discussing such questions as, “ Did Christ’s bones rise with his 
body?” “Is God present in lice?” were likely to prove hard mas- 
ters, and so Bradford found them. 

_ During two years he continued to print such broadsides and 
pamphlets as he thought would give no offence. Then the struggle 
for free printing began again. Two issues of his press in this period 
of quiet must not be passed by unnoticed. One was an advertise- 
ment against holding the annual fair at Centre Square. This spot 
was at the very centre of the city, as planned by Penn, was long 
since in the heart of it, and is now covered by the ungainly pile 
of brick and marble denominated the Public Buildings. But, in 
Bradford’s time, the Centre Square was far from the cluster of houses 
on the banks of the Delaware. To reach it was an effort, and the 
people in a respectful remonstrance protested against the conduct of 
the Council in favoring the few to the discomfort of the many. But 
this was as bad as calling Penn a lord. The remonstrance was voted 
“a contemptuous printing paper.” Every man that signed it was 
called before the Deputy Governor, scolded, graciously forgiven, and 
dismissed. That Bradford was one of the number is not unlikely, 
for the Council was little disposed to deal gently with a man who put 
their authority at naught, disobeyed their charge, and printed what 
they had not seen. Certain it is, that from the next political docu- 
ment the opposition brought him to print he carefully left off his 
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The second issue, to which we have alluded, was his proposal to 
print the Bible in the English tongue. The Bible was to be a folio, 
printed on the best paper in the best way. The cost to subscribers 
was to be twenty shillings, and each subscriber who took six copies 
was to be given the seventh. The pay was to be one-half silver and 
one-half produce ; but, should any one not have even ten shillings in 
silver to spare, yet be willing to encourage the design, he might pay in 
any kind of goods or produce at market rate. The book was to be ready 
for delivery in one year and a half, and, was anybody so minded, 
he might have the Book of Common Prayer for two shillings more. 
The proposal was submitted to the half-yearly Meeting, and was by 
them referred to the quarterly Meeting. But nothing came of it, 
and so completely did the broadside disappear that for one hundred 
and fifty-five years it was not known that Bradford ever entertained 
sucha plan. In 1843, a reader in the Friends’ Library happening to 
take down a book, turned backed the cover, and noticed that the 
lining was of white paper, printed on one side. When stripped from 
the cover, the lining proved to be the only copy of Bradford’s pro- 
posal now known to be extant, and this, it should be remembered, 
was the first proposal ever made to print the Bible in the United 
States. | F 

The year after we again find Bradford in serious trouble. The 
office of governor had passed to John Blackwell, an old Cromwellian, 
a soldier in the Army of the Parliament, and a son-in-law of General 
Lambert. But scarcely was Blackwell warm in his place, when a long 
series of petty quarrels began between the Council and himself, that 
distracted his entire administration. On one occasion Blackwell 
ordered commissions to issue for the appointment of Justices for the 
County Court. The commissions must be sealed with the Great 
Seal of the Province. But the keeper of the great seal was his 
predecessor in office, hated him with all the rancor of a displaced 
office-holder, and stoutly refused to affix the seal. On another day 
a debate sprang up in the Council Board, touching his authority as 
governor. That William Penn can make a governor, said one, is a 
scruple to me. William Penn, said another, cannot make a governor, 
but only a deputy governor. When, ona third occasion, Blackwell 
issued commissions for a new court of five judges, the keeper again 
refused to affix the broad seal. The draught, he remarked, was more 
moulded by fancy than framed by law. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the bickerings, the hair-splittings, the unseemly debates; 
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the exclusion of members from the Council for words spoken in de- 
bates, their re-election by the people, and their exclusion by the 
governor. Out of all this grew the conviction that Blackwell and a 
majority of the Council were determined to subvert and overturn 
the Frame of Government, and make the Charter void. The opposi- 
tion therefore carried the Frame of Government to Bradford to 
print for distribution among the people. 

This was neither the first time nor the second time that Bradford 
had printed the Frame of Government. Indeed, he had once pub- 
lished it in the Province. Had Blackwell turned to William Penn’s 
Excellent Priviledge of Liberty and Property, Being the Birth-Right of 
the Free Born Subjects of England, he would have found the Charter 
of Liberties to be the fifth in that collection of Charters, Statutes, 
and Patents. But for this, if he knew it, he cared nothing. That 
such a document should at such a time be spread abroad, be read in 
_ the taverns, and be distributed in the market-place, was, in the words 
of the Governor, a piece of high presumption in any man. That the 
Governor had some cause for complaint is true. For the opposition, 
Quakers though they were, had wilfully and deliberately distorted 
the Frame to suit their own ends. From one line in the Charter they 
dropped the word “ jurisdiction.” From another which read “a 
Committee of the Provincial Council,” they took away “ of the Pro- 
vincial Council.”” But the most serious change of all was in the line 
which declares that by the Council and Assembly “ all the laws shall 
be made, officers chosen and public affairs transacted.” From this 
the words “ officers chosen ” were carefully omitted. 

But the anger of the Governor fell not on the true offenders, but 
on the printer. No imprint appeared at the foot of the title-page. 
Yet the work was unquestionably Bradford’s, and he was soon before 
the Council to answer for it. What then took place is known only 
through Bradford’s account, which cannot in the nature of things be 
impartial. Blackwell is represented as scolding, blustering, and threat- 
ening by turns. He will have Bradford to know that the Governor 
is imprimatur; that nothing shall be printed till he approves ; that 
he has strict orders from Penn to suppress printing; that he will look 
well to Bradford, search his house, lay him fast, bind him under five 
hundred pounds not to print without license. 

Bradford is represented as manfully asserting the liberty es the 
press, and the right of the people to see the charter, as skilfully 
avoiding every attempt of Blackwell to make him admit having 
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printed the Frame of Government, and as finally. “laid fast” and 
bound under five hundred pounds not to print what the Governor 
has not seen. ; 

And now for the first time his courage seems to have deserted 
him. He made over his press to assignees. He gave out that he was 
going back to England, and actually applied to the Meeting for a cer- 
tificate of removal. From this purpose his friends dissuaded him by 
the offer of a salary of forty pounds a year, and all the printing the 
yearly Meeting could put in his way. The offer was tempting ; for the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was then given but one hundred 
pounds, and the Associate Justice was content with fifty. The sale of 
blanks and indentures, quack medicines and imported books, with the 
profit he made from Keith’s tracts and a few Friends’ books, prob- 
ably brought him as much again, and for three years all went well. 

In an evil hour, however, there came to his office a Keithian 
broadside entitled An Appeal from the Twenty-eight Judges. 

To review that once famous controversy would be time ill-spent. 
Neither side was more in the right nor nearer the truth than the 
other. Neither exhibited any of the Christian graces, any of the 
fairness, any of the brotherly love that is commonly supposed to 
belong to the Quaker sect. In intolerance, in malignity, in rancor, 
in skill at calling names, the two sides were equally matched. The 
mildest terms that Keith could find to bestow upon his opponents 
were fools and rotten ranters. They in return denounced him as a 
brat of Babylon, a pope, a liar, a devil, a wolf, a tiger, one foaming 
out his own shame. He was in truth a man of ability, and had been 
called from his home in East Jersey to be head master of the 
Friends’ Philadelphia School. But he employed an usher, and ac- 
cording to his own story spent much of his time reading, meditating, 
going among the meetings, answering the questions and clearing up 
the doubts of the conscientious. For a time his labors were warmly 
praised ; but praise bred jealousy; jealousy produced a host of back- 
biters and detractors who disputed his teachings and flatly accused 
him of preaching two Christs. He had said in substance that there 
is a Christ within us and a Christ without us. Another of his beliefs 
was that God is present in all his creatures, even in grass and herb. 
But no sooner had he made this statement than the Meeting fell to 
discussing “ Whether God be present in lice.” Deprived of his 
mastership for teaching such heresy, he travelled into New Eng- 
land, engaged in a bitter wrangle with Cotton Mather and the New 


ee 
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England divines, induced the Rhode Island Meeting to adopt a Con- 
fession of Faith, and wandered back to Philadelphia. There in the 
summer of 1692 he was openly condemned by Friends, was forbidden 
to preach, and told, if he felt himself aggrieved by this judgment, he 
might appeal to the yearly Meeting then fast approaching. 

This he did; drew up an appeal, in twelve articles, and that those 
to whom it was addressed might have plenty of time to consider, 
gave the appeal to Bradford to print. John McComb, a tavern- 
keeper, bought two copies, and from him they were obtained by 
others too lazy to go to the printer and buy. For this Bradford and 
McComb were charged with printing and uttering a “malicious and 
seditious paper,” were arrested and thrown into jail. At the next 
sitting of the Court, Bradford and McComb appeared and demanded, 
as their right under Magna Charta, a speedy trial. The description 
of the scene in the Court that day reads not unlike that of the yet 
‘more famous trial of Faithful before a jury composed of twelve per- 
sonified vices. On the bench sit the Quaker justices, and before 
them stand the printer and the publisher. Apparently they are to be 
tried ; in reality it is the liberty of the press. 


Fustice Arthur Cook.,—‘‘What bold, impudent, and confident fellows are 
these to stand there confidently before the Court?” 

Mc Comb.—“ You may cause our hats to be taken off if you please.” 

Bradford.— We are here only to desire that which is the right of every free- 
born English subject, which is speedy justice, and it is strange that that should be 
accounted impudence, and we impudent fellows therefore, when we have spoke only 
words of truth and soberness, in requesting that which is our right, and which we 
want, it being greatly to our prejudice to be detained prisoners.” 

Fustice Ceti —‘‘If thou had been in England thou would have had thy hace 
flasht before now.’ 

Bradford.—1 do not know where I have broke any law, so as to incur any 
such punishment.” 

Fustice Samuel Fennings.— Thou art very ignorant of the law surely. Does 
not thou know that there is a law that every printer shall put his name to the books 
he prints, or his press is forfeit ?” r 

Bradford.—\ know there was such a law, and I know when it expired. 

Fustice Cook,—* But it is revived again and is in force, and, without any re- 
. gard to the matter of the book, provides that the printer shall put his name to all 
that he prints, which thou has not done.” 


The prisoners still press for trial and are answered by 


¥ustice Cook.— A trial you shall have, and that to your cost, it may be.? 
Fustice Fennings. — A trial you shall have, but for some reasons known to 
us the Court defers it to next session, and that is the answer we give, and no other 


you shall have.” 
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Had knave, sirrah, and some oaths been mingled with the 
replies of the justices the examination might have passcd for 
one conducted by Lord Jeffries on the Bloody Assize. This answer 
given, the prisoners were hurried away to jail, there to await the sit- 
ting of the next Court of Quarter Sessions. Meanwhile the tavern 
license of McComb was revoked; books and paper were carried 
away from the shop of Bradford, his types were seized, and the form 
used to print the Appeal was confiscated by the Sheriff. 

After lying in jail three months Bradford was brought before the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in December, 1692. To call what then 
took place a trial would be a libel on Courts, judges, juries, and the 
law. On the bench sat six Quaker justices. Two had taken part in 
the meeting that condemned Keith, and had put their names to the 
very judgment that called forth the Appeal. A third was the most 
bitter of all the haters of Keith and his doctrine. The prosecuting at- 
torney was not the regularly appointed attorney for the people, but 
‘David Lloyd, the ablest lawyer the city could produce, hired for the 
occasion. The jury was carefully picked by the Sheriff, who also 
played the part of assistant prosecuting attorney; while Jennings, 
who presided over the Court, heard the case not only in open viola- . 
tion of the common rules of procedure, but of an express resolution 
of the Assembly. That nothing might be wanting to make this 
judicial farce complete, the Grand Jury sat in the room and threat- 
ened to indict the prisoner if he uttered a word that was indictable. 

When the names of the jurors had been called over, Bradford, 
who conducted his own case, challenged two. He was about to be 
tried for printing a “ malicious and seditious paper;”’ the two jurors 
had been heard to declare their belief that the paper was seditious, 
and were therefore, Bradford held, unfit to be on the jury. What 
they thought about the character of the paper was, the prosecuting 
attorney said, of no moment. “Hast thou,” said he, “at any time 
heard them say that thou printed the paper? for that is only what 
they are to find.” “That is not only what they are to find,” was 
Bradford’s answer ; “ they are to find also whether this be a seditious 
paper or not, and whether it does tend to the weakening of the 
hands of the magistrates.” “No,” said Lloyd, “that is a matter of 
law which the jury is not to meddle with, but find whether William 
Bradford hath printed it or not.” « This,” exclaimed Bradford, “is 
ere They are to try the matter of fact as well as the matter of 
law.” Thus was asserted for the first time in an English-speaking 
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country the great principle of the law of libel, long afterwards estab- 
lished by the Libel Bill of Fox. 

On hearing this assertion of Bradford, the people and the jury 
were greatly excited. Indeed, some of the jurors at once begged to 
be excused, and protested on their consciences they believed they 
were to decide if the paper was seditious. Two of the justices 
showed signs of siding with Bradford; but Jennings, looking round 
the bench, exclaimed that four of them were of a contrary mind, and 
bade the trial go on. 

The argument of the prosecution was, when summed up in a few 
words, that the paper was malicious and seditious; that it was 
printed at Philadelphia ; that Bradford was the only printer at Phila- 
delphia; and that, therefore, he must have printed it. To this he 
answered that two evidences were necessary to convict, and that 
only one had been presented to the jury. The form from which this 
paper was printed, said Lloyd, is the second evidence. But where, 
he was asked, is the form? the jury have not seenit. Here Jen- 
nings broke in: “ The jury shall have the form with them; it cannot 
be brought here; besides, the season is cold, and we are not to 
sit here to endanger our health; you are minded to put a trick 
upon us.” 

When the jury had gone to their room the form was sent in. 
But not one of them had in all probability looked on such a thing 
before, and, as they handled it, the quoins loosened, the type fell 
into a mass of unreadable pi, and the evidence vanished before them 
ere a line had been read. After spending two days in deliberating, 
the jury marched into court to ask if two evidences were necessary 
to convict. Lloyd took down a huge book, read to them that they 
were to find by evidences, or by their own knowledge or otherwise. 
“Now the otherwise,” said he, “is the form that you have, which is 
evidence enough.” This said, the jury went out again and the 
Sheriff was commanded to see to it that they had neither meat, 
drink, fire, nor tobacco till they agreed. They did not agree, were 
discharged, and Bradford was remanded till the next sitting of the 
Court. 

By that time Penn had been deprived of his Province, the gov- 
ernment had passed to other hands, and the prosecution was suf- 
fered to drop. But seven months went by before the Sheriff was 
commanded to return the confiscated tools and type. Once more in 
possession of his property Bradford finally determined to quit the 
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Province. The cup of his misery seemed filled to the brim. Twice had 
he been before the Governor; thrice had he been censured by the 
Meeting; once had he been placed under heavy bonds, and once thrown 
into jail. That his thoughts now turned to England and the printing- 
house in Shoreditch is more than likely, but he was again induced to 
stay. Benjamin Fletcher, who governed New York, was also Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; New York had long wanted a printer, and it 
is quite probable a conference now took place between the Governor 
and Bradford; that terms were agreed upon; and that Fletcher had 
a resolution passed by the Provincial Council, offering such terms to 
any printer who would settle in the Province as Bradford had agreed 
to accept. Several reasons justify this belief. In the first place, had 
not Bradford been in view, the Council would have sought a printer 
in England rather than in America, and their resolution would have 
been definite, precise, and not general. In the second place, the salary 
offered was forty pounds a year; just the amount given Bradford by 
the Friends. In the third place, the resolution was never made pub- 
lic; yet, ten days after it was passed, Bradford had accepted, had 
been appointed, and his salary as printer to King William and Queen 
Mary had begun. 

In April, 1693, therefore, Bradford obtained his pass to remove 
from Pennsylvania, fastened the necessary notice of removal on the 
Court-house door, and carried the great art and mystery of printing 
to the province of New York. During six years no printing was done 
in all Pennsylvania. Then, the Friends having brought out a press 
from England, placed it under the censorship of a committee, rented 
it to Reynier Jansen, and sent forth on the community little else 
than religious tracts and almanacs. Jansen died in 1706, and the 
press passed in quick succession to Tiberius Johnson, to Joseph 
Reyners, to Jacob Taylor, still remembered as a maker of almanacs. 
From the death of Jansen till 1712, the issues of the only press in 
Pennsylvania never numbered more than three a year. In 1707, in 
1708, in 1711, Taylor’s almanac was the only piece of printing done. 
The revival of printing in the Province may therefore be said to 
have begun in 1712, with the arrival of Andrew Bradford, William 
Bradford’s son. 


JOHN BAcH MCMASTER. 


MONSIEUR MOTTE. 


IT was near mid-day in June. A dazzling stream of vertical 
sun-rays fell into the quadrangular court-yard of the Institute St. 
Denis and filled it to suffocation with light and heat. The flowers 
which grew in little beds, dotting the gray-flagged surface, bowed 
their heads under their leaves for shelter. 

A thin strip of shadow, stretching from the side of the school- 
house, began to creep over the garden, slowly following the sun in 
_its progress past the obtruding walls of neighboring buildings, until 
he should disappear behind a certain square steeple far off in the dis- 
_ tance; then the shade would entirely cover the yard; then the stars 
would be coming out, languid and pale; and then the fragrance of 
oleander and jasmine, travelling from yard to yard, would burden 
the air, soothing the senses in order to seduce the imagination. 

Along the narrow shaded strip, quite filling it up, moved a class 
of girls in Indian-file, their elbows scraping against the rugged 
bricks of the wall as they held their books up to the openings of 
their sun-bonnets. A murmur of rapidly articulated words, like the 
murmur of boiling water in a closed kettle, came from the leaves of 
their books, while from their hidden lips dropped disjointed frag- 
ments of /’Histotre de France. 

The foundation, as well as key-stone, of St. Denisian education, 
it was but natural that the examination in /’Azstotre de France, par 
D. Lévi Alvares, pere, should fill the last days of the scholastic term ; 
and asa prize in that exercise set the brightest crown upon the 
head of the victor, it was not strange that it should be conducted 
with such rigidity and impartiality as to demoralize panic-stricken 
contestants whose sex usually warranted justice in leaving one eye 
at least unbound. 

Under the circumstances, a trust in luck is the most reliable 
source of comfort. If experience proved anything, if the study of 
the history of France itself made one point clear, it was the depend- 
ence of great events on trifles, the unfailing interposition of the 
inattendu, and, consequently, the utter futility of preparation. The 
graduating class of 1874 turned their pages with clammy fingers, 
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and repeated mechanically, with unwearied tongues, any passage 
upon which Fate should direct their eyes. None dared be slighted 
with impunity, the most insignificant being perhaps the very one to 
trip them up, the most familiar, the traitor to play them false. A 
laggard church clock in the neighborhood gave them each eleven 
separate, distinct shocks. It warned them that two minutes and a 
half had already been consumed on the road from one class-room 
to the other, and reminded them of Monsieur Mignot’s diabolical 
temper. 

A little girl, also in a large sun-bonnet, with a placard marked 
“‘Passe-Partout” around her neck, turned an angle of the building 
suddenly and threw the nervous ranks into dire confusion; the 
books went down, the bonnets up. 

“ Seigneur ! qu’est-ce que cest 2” 

“ Ma chére ! how you frightened me!’ 

“ Mon Dieu! I thought it was Monsieur Mignot !” 

“ T am trembling all over!” 

“T can hardly stand up!” 

“ Just feel how my heart beats.” 

“You had better hurry up, mes enfants,” replied the little one, 
in the patronizing tone of personal disinterestedness; “it is past 
eleven.” 

“ But we don’t know one word,” they groaned in unison—“ not 
one single word.” 

“ Ah, bah! you are frightened, that’s all; you always say that.” 
She gave one of them a good-natured push in the direction of the 
door about which they were standing in distressful hesitation. 

“IT tell you, old Mignot isin a horrible temper. J/ a fait les 
quatre cent coups in our class; threw his inkstand at Stéphanie 
Morel’s head.” 

The door, with startling coincidence, was violently pulled open 
at these words, and a gray-haired, spectacled old gentleman thrust 
out an irate face in quest of his dilatory class. Thrown by the 
catastrophe into a state of complete nescience of all things historical, 
from Clovis to Napoleon, the young ladies jerked off their sun-bon- 
nets and entered the room, while the little girl escaped at full speed. 
A drowsy, quiet, peaceful half-hour followed in the yard. A sur- 
prising silence for the centre of a busy city considering the close 
proximity of two hundred school-girls. It was a mocking contrast 
to the scene of doubt, hesitation, and excitement on the other side 
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of the closed door—a contrast advantageous to the uneducated hap- 
piness of the insects and flowers. 

A door-bell rang; not the bell of the pretty little gate adieh ad- 
mitted visitors to the rose-hedged, violet-bordered walk leading to 
Madame’s antichambre; but the bell of the capacious porte-cochire 
which was reserved for the exits and entrances of scholars and do- 
mestics. After a carefully measured pause, the ring was repeated, 
then again, and again. The rusty organ of intercommunication 
squeaked and creaked plaintively after each disturbance as if forced 
from a sick-bed to do painful and useless service. A gaunt, red- 
haired woman finally came out in obedience to the summons, with 
an elaboration of slowness which the shuffling sabots clearly be- 
trayed to the outsider, as evidenced by a last superfluous, unneces- 
sarily energetic pull of the bell-knob. 

She carefully unrolled her sleeves as she sauntered along, and 
stood until she loosened the cord which reefed her dress to an un- 
conventional height. Then she opened the grdl/e and looked out. 

“Ah, je le savais bien,” she muttered, with strong Gascon accent. 

There was a diminutive door cut into the large gate. It looked, 
with its coat of fresh paint, like a barnacle on the weather-beaten 
exterior. Opening with the facility of greased hinges, it was an 
unavoidable compromise between the heavy cypress timber and 
iron fastenings, prescribed by the worldly, or heavenly, experience 
of St. Denis as the proper protection of a young ladies’ boarding- 
school, and the almost incessant going and coming which secluded 
femininity ‘and excluded shops made necessary. 

“ But I can’t get in there!” said a woman outside. 

“ Tant pis.” And the little door was closed. 

“But I must come in with my basket.” 

A shrug of the shoulders was the only reply through the grdle. 

“It is Mamzelle Marie’s toilette for the exhibition.” 

The little gate was again held open. 

“Don’t you see I can’t get in there?” 

“Ca mest égal.” 

A snort of exasperation was heard on the outside, and a sup- 
pressed “C'est un peu fort!” 

“ Will you open the big gate for me so that I can bring in Mam- 
zelle Marie’s dress?” 


No answer. 
“Well, then, I shall ring at Madame’s bell.” 
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The white woman did not lack judgment. She was maintaining 
her own in a quarrel begun years ago; a quarrel involving complex 
questions of the privileges of order and the distinctions of race; a 
quarrel in which hostilities were continued, year by year, with no in- 
terruptions of courtesy or mitigation by truce. This occasion was 
one of the perquisites of Jeanne’s position of femme de ménage. 
Slight compensation enough when compared to the indignities put 
upon her as a white woman, and the humiliations as a sensitive one 
by “cette négresse Marcélite.” But the duration of triumph must 
be carefully measured. Marcélite’s ultimatum, if carried out, would 
quickly reverse their relative positions by a bonus to Marcélite in 
the shape of a reprimand to Jeanne. She allowed her foe, however, 
to carry her basket in the hot sun as far as the next bell, and even 
waited until she put her hand on it before the iron bar fell and the 
massive structure was allowed to swing open. 

“‘ Ristocrate /”’ she muttered, without looking at either woman or 
basket. 

“ Canaille /”” whispered the other, with her head thrown back and 
her nose in the air. - 

Glancing at the line of shade in the yard to see how near it was 
to twelve o'clock, for want of other accommodation she went into an 
open arbor, put her basket on the floor, and wiped her face with a 
colored foulard handkerchief. ‘‘Fazt chaud mo dit tot,” she said 
aloud in creole, her language for self-communion. She pulled her 
skirts out on each side, and sat down with a force that threatened 
the stability of the bench; then, careless of creeping and crawling 
possibilities, leaned her head back against the vine-covered wall. 
The green leaves formed a harmonious frame for the dark-brown 
face, red and yellow ¢zgnon, and the large gold ear-rings hanging 
beneath two glossy cogs of black wool. Her features were regu- 
lar and handsome according to the African type, with a strong, 
sensuous expression, subdued but not obliterated. Her soft black 
eyes showed in their voluptuous depths intelligence and strength 
and protecting tenderness. Her stiff purple calico dress settled in 
defining folds about her portly limbs. A white handkerchief was 
pinned over her untrammelled bosom; her large, full, supple waist 
was encircled by the strings of her apron, which were tied in a care- 
ful bow at her side. 

Besides the large basket, she carried on her arm a small covered 
one, which, if opened, would reveal her calling to be that of hair- 
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dressing. She was the coffeuse of the school, and as such, the gene- 

ral chargée d@’ affaires, confidante, messenger, and adviser of teachers 

and scholars. Her discretion was proven beyond suspicion. Her 

judgment, or rather her intuition, was bold, quick, and effective. In 

truth Marcélite was as indispensable as a lightning-rod to the board- 

ing-school, conducted as it was under the austere discipline of the 

old régime. Her smooth, round hands and taper fingers had been 

polished by constant friction with silken locks; her familiar, polite, 

gentle, servile manners were those contracted during a courtly life 

of dependent intimacy with superiors. Ox dit that her basket car- 
ried other articles besides combs, brushes, and cosmetics, and that 

her fingers had been found preferable to the post-office, for the de- 

livery of certain implicative missives, written in the prose or verse 

of irresistible emotion. Even without her basket, any one, from her 
hands, démarche,and language would recognize a cotffeuse of the 

élite, while in New Orleans, in the Quartier Créole, there was hardly 

a man, woman, or child who did not call her by name: Marcélite 

Gaulois. 

She lifted a palmetto fan, bound and tied to her waist with black 
ribbon, and holding it up between her and observation, betook her- 
self in quiet and privacy to slumber. A nap of delicious relaxation, 
so gentle that the bite of a mosquito, the crawling of an ant, an in- 
cipient snore, startled it; but so tenacious, that the uplifted hand 
and dropping head resettled themselves without breaking its deli- 
cate filaments. A little, thin, rusty-voiced bell had now one of its 
three important daily announcements to make—Recreation Time. 
From all over the city came corroborative evidence of the fact, by 
chronometers, some a little ahead, and some a little behind meri- 
dian. This want of unanimity proclaimed the notorious and dis- 
tressing difference of two minutes and a half between church and 
state—a difference in which the smallest watch in the school could 
not avoid participation. 

It was the same little girl with the “ Passe-Partout” who pub- 
lished the truce to study. The rope of the bell and she were both 
too short, so she had to stand on tiptoe and jerk it in little quick 
jumps. The operation involved a terrible disproportion between 
labor invested and net profit, for which nothing but the gladsome 
nature of her mission, and the honorary distinction implied in it, 
could have compensated her. A moment of stillness, during which 
both the rope and the little girl quieted themselves, and then—a 
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shower of little girls fell into the yard—all of them little girls, but 
not all of them children, and as much alike as drops of different col- 
ored water. 

They were all dressed in calico dresses made in the same way, 
with very full, short skirts, and very full, short waists, fastened, 
matron-fashion, in front. They all wore very tight, glossy, fresh, 
black French kid boots, with tassels or bows hanging from the top. 
With big sun-bonnets, or heavily veiled hats on their heads, thick 
gloves on their hands, and handkerchiefs around their necks, they 
were walking buttresses against the ardent sun. They held their 
lunch baskets like bouquets, and their heads as if they wore crowns. 
They carried on conversations in sweet, low voices, with interrupt- 
ing embraces and apostrophic tendernesses : 

“Chiral” 

“ Chérie!” 

“ Ange!” 

“Mamie!” 

They had a grace of ease, the gift of generations; a self-compo- 
sure and polish, dating from the cradle. Of course they did not 
romp, but promenaded arm in arm, measuring their steps with 
dainty particularity; moving the whole body with rythmic regu- 
larity, displaying and acquiring at the same time a sinuosity of mo- 
tion. Their hair hung in plaits so far below their waists that it 
threatened to grow into a measuring-tape for their whole length. 

The angular Jeanne appeared, holding a waiter at arm’s-length 
over her head. She had no need to cluck or chirp; the sound of 
her sabots was enough to call around her in an instant an eager 
brood of hungry boarders, jumping and snatching for their portion 


of lunch. There was the usual moment of obstruction over the — 


point of etiquette whether they should take their own piece of bread 
and butter or receive it from Jeanne. The same useless sacrifice of 
a test slice was made, and the obstinate servant had to give in with 
the same consolatory satisfaction of having been again true to her 
fixed principle to make herself as disagreeable as possible under 
any circumstances that the day might bring forth. There is great 
field for choice, even in slices of bread and butter. The ends, or 
knots of the loaves, split longitudinally, offer much more appetizing 
combinations of crust and crumb than the round inside slices. 
Knots, however, were the prerogative of the big girls; inside slices 
the grievance of the little ones. To-day, “ comme toujours,” as they 
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said, with a shrug, the primary classes had to take what was left 
them. But, their appetite was so good, they ate their homely fare 
with so much gusto that the day scholars looked on enviously and 
despised their own epicurean baskets, which failed to elicit such ex- 
pectations and never afforded them similar gratification. A la jin 
des fins! The door which concealed the terrible struggle going on 
with the history of France was opened, All rushed forward for 
news, with eager sympathy. It was a dejected little army that filed 
out after so protracted a combat, with traces of tears in their eyes 
and all over their flushed cheeks. Tired and nervous, not one would 
confess to a ray of hope. Certainty of defeat had succeeded to cer- 
tainty of failure. The history of France, with its disastrous appli- 
ances of chronology, dynasties, conquests, and revolutions, had 
gained, according to them, a complete and unquestioned victory. 

“Marie Modeste, look at Marcélite,” said one of the girls, hailing 
the diversion. 

The donne was coming out of the garden-house with her basket. 
One of the graduating class rushed forward to meet her, and both 
together disappeared in the direction of the dormitory stairway. 
“It is her toilette for the exhibition,” was whispered, and curious eyes 
followed the basket invested with such preternatural importance. 
““ They say /e vieux is going to give her a superb one.” 

The Grand Concert Musicale et Distribution de Prix was to take 
‘place the next evening. All parents and friends had, for two weeks, 
_ been invited to “assist” by their presence. This annual féte was 
pre-eminently the féte of St. Denis. It was the goal of the scholastic 
course, the beginning of vacation, and the set term to the young 
ladies’ aspirations if not ambition. A fair share of books, laurel 
crowns, in green and gold paper, and a possible real gold medal was 
with them, the end if not the aim of study from the opening of the 
school in September. Personally they could not imagine any state 
or condition in life when knowledge of French history would be a 
comfort or cosmography an assistance; but prizes were so many 
concrete virtues which lasted fresh into grandmotherhood. odlesse 
oblige, that the glory of maternal achievements be not dimmed in 
these very walls where their mothers, little creoles like themselves, 
strove for laurel crowns culled from the same imperishable tree in 
Rue Royale. 

Marcélite followed Marie through the dormitory, down the little 
aisle, between the rows of beds with their veils of mosquito netting, 
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until they came to the farthest corner ; which, when one turned 
one’s back to the rest of the chamber, had all the seclusion and 
“ sociability” of a private apartment. The furniture, however, did 
not include chairs, so Marie seated herself on the side of the bed, 
and, taking off her bonnet, awaited Marcélite’s pleasure to initiate 
her into the delightful mysteries of the basket. 

She wondered where Marcélite had picked up the artistic ex- 
pedient of heightening the effect by playing on the feelings of the 
spectator; and she wondered if carrying that basket up the stairs” 
had really tired those strong shoulders and made her so dreadfully 
hot ; and if it were really necessary that each one of those thousand 
pins should be quilted into the front of that white handkerchief; 
and if Marcélite had made a vow not to open her mouth until she 
got out the last pin; and if 

She was naturally nervous and impatient, and twisted and turned 
ceaselessly on the bed during the ordeal of assumed procrastination. 
Her black eyes were oversized for her face, oversized and over- 
weighted with expression; and most of the time, as to-day, they 
were accompanied by half-moon shadows which stretched half-way 
down her cheek. Over her forehead and temples the hieroglyphic 
tracery of blue veins might be seen, until it became obscured under 
the masses of black hair whose heavy plaits burdened the delicate 
head and strained the slender neck. The exterior of a girl of seven- 
teen! That frail mortal encasement which precocious inner life 
threatens to rend and destroy. The appealing languor, the un- 
complaining lassitude, the pathetic apathy, the transparent covering 
through which is seen the growth of the woman in the body of the 
child. 

Marcélite saw upon the bed the impatient figure of a petulant 
girl, wild for the sight of her first ¢oclette de bal. There lay on 
the bed, in reality, a proud, reserved, eager, passionate spirit, look- 
ing past toilettes, past graduating, past studies and examinations; 
looking from the prow of an insignificant vessel into the broad 
prospect, so near, so touching near, reserved for her, and all girls of 
seventeen, that unique realm, called: “ Woman’s Kingdom.” 

Romances and poetry had been kept from her like wine and 
spices. But the flowers bloomed, and music had chords, and moon- 
light rays, and were the bars of the school never so strong and the 
rules never so rigid, they could not prevent her heart from going out 
toward the rays, nor from listening to the music, nor from inhaling 
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the breath of the flowers. And what they said is what they always 
say to the girl of seventeen. It is the love-time of life, when the 
heart first puts forth its flowers; and what boarding-school can frus- 
trate spring? Her mouth, like her eyes, was encircled with a shadow, 
faint, almost imperceptible, like the timid suggestion of nascent 
passion which it gave to the thin, sad lips. 

She had been four years old when she came to this school; so 
Marcélite told her, for she could not remember. Now she was seven- 
teen. She looked at the strong, full maturity of Marcélite. Would 
she, Marie, ever be like that? Had Marcélite ever been like her? 
At seventeen, did she ever feel this way? This—oh, this longing! 
Could Marcélite put her finger on the day, as Marie could, when this 
emotion broke into her heart, that thought into her brain? Did 
Marcélite know the origin of blushes, the cause of tremors? Did 
Marcélite ever pray to die to be relieved from vague apprehensions, 

-and then pray to live in the faith of some great unknown, but in- 
stinctive prophecy? 

She forebore to ask. If she had had a mother! . . . But 
did girls even ask their mothers these things? But she had no 
mother! Good, devoted, loyal as she was, Marcélite was not a 
mother—not her mother. She had stopped at the boundary where 
the mother ceases to be a physical and becomes a psychical neces- 
sity. The child still clung to Marcélite, but the young woman was 

_motherless. She had an uncle, however, who might become a 
father. , . 
“Ta!” Marcélite had exhausted her last devisable subterfuge, 
and made known her readiness to begin the show. 

“Ta! mon bébé; la, ma mignonne! what do you think of that?” 
She turned it around by the belt, it seemed all covered over with 
bubbles of muslin and frostings of lace. 

“ Just look at that! Ah ha! I thought you would be astonished! 
You see that lace? (a c'est du vrai, no doubt about that—real 
Valenciennes. You think I don’t know real lace, hetn ? and mousse- 
fine des Indes? You ask Madame Treize—you know what she said? 
‘Well, Marcélite, that is the prettiest pattern of lace and the finest 
piece of muslin I almost ever saw.’ Madame Treize told me that 
herself, and it’s true, for I know it myself.” 

“ Madame Treize, Marcélite?”’ 

Madame Treize was the ou ne peut plus of New Orleans for 
fashion and extravagance. 
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“Yes, Madame Treize. Who do you think was going to make 
your dress, hein ? Madame V "importe-qui ?” 

“‘Marcélite, it must have cost so much!” 

“ Eh bien, it’s all paid for. What have you got to do with that? 
All you have got to do is to put it on and wear it. Oh, mon bébé! 
ma petite chérie /””—what tones of love her rich voice could carry— 
“if it had cost thousands and thousands of dollars it would not be 
too fine for you, nor too pretty.’ 

“But, Marcélite, I will be ashamed to wear it; it is too beautiful.” 

But the eyes sparkled joyfully, and the lips trembled with de- 
lightful anticipations. 

“Here’s the body! You see those bows? that was my taste. I 
said to myself, ‘she must have blue ribbon bows on the shoulder,’ 
and I went back and made Madame Treize put them on. Oh, I 
know Madame Treize; and Madame Treize, she knows me!” 

“And the shoes, Marcélite ?” 

Hands and voice fell with utter disgust. 

“Now you see, mamzelle, you always do that. Question, ques- 
tion, question all the time. Why didn’t you wait? Now you have 
spoiled it all—all the surprise!” 

* Pardon, Marcélite, I did not mean; but I was afraid you had 
forgotten “! 

“Oh, mon bébé! when did Marcélite ever forget anything you 
wanted ?” ; 

Marie blushed with shame at a self-accusation of ingratitude. 

“ Ma bonne Marcélite! I am so impatient, I cannot help it.’ 

A bundle of shoes was silently placed in her lap. 

“White satin boots! Mar-cé-lite! White satin boots for me? 
Oh, I can’t believe it! And I expected black leather !—how shali I 
ever thank my uncle for them—and all this? How canI ever do it?” 

The radiant expression faded away from the nurse’s face at these 
words. 

“Oh, but I know it was your idea, Marcélite! My good, kind, 
dear Marcélite! I know it was all your idea. He never could have 
thought of all these beautiful things—a man!” . 

She put her arms around the donme’s neck and laid her head on 


the broad, soft shoulder, as she used to do when she was a little, 
little girl. 


ce © . 
Ah, Marcélite, my uncle can never be as kind to me as you are. 
He gives me the money, but you _ 
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She felt the hands patting her back and the lips pressed against 
her hair; but she could not see the desperate, passionate, caressing 
eyes, “ savoring’”’ her the lips of an eager dog. 

‘Let us try them on.’ 

She knelt on the floor sie stripped off one shoe and stocking. 
When the white foot on its fragile ankle lay in her dark palm, her 
passion broke out afresh. She kissed it over and over again; she 
nestled it in her bosom; she talked baby-talk to it in creole; she 
pulled on the fine stocking as if every wrinkle were an offence, and 
slackness an unpardonable crime. How they both labored over the 
boot ; straining, pulling, smoothing the satin, coaxing, urging, draw- 
ing the foot! What patience on both sides! What precaution 
that the glossy white should meet with no defilement! Finally the 
button-holes were caught over the buttons, and to all intents and 
purposes a beautiful, symmetrical, solidified satin foot lay before 
- them. 

“Too tight?” ; 

It might have been a question, but it sounded more like the lay- 
ing of a doubt. 

“ Too tight ! just look!” 

The little toes made a vigorous demonstration of contempt and 
denial. 

“T can change them if they are.” 

“Do you want me to wear sabots like Jeanne?” 

“ They will stretch, anyhow.” 

Marcélite preferred yielding to her own rather than to another’s 
conviction, even when they both were identical. 

The boots were taken off, rolled in tissue-paper, and put away in 
the armoire, which was now opened to its fullest extent to receive 
the dress. 

Marie leaned against the pillow of the bed and clasped her 
hands over her head. She listened dreamily and contentedly to her 
praises thrown off by Marcélite’s fluent tongue. What would the 
reality be, if the foretaste were so sweet? 

“‘T wonder what he will say, Marcélite?” 

OOurcat” 

“My uncle. Do you think he will be pleased?” 

“What makes you so foolish, bébé?” 

“ But that’s not foolish, Marcélite.” 


«Hom?! 
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“ Say, Marcélite, do you think he will be satisfied ? ” 

“ Satisfied with what?” 

“Oh, you know, Marcélite—satisfied with me.” 

The head was thrust too far into the armoire for an immediate 
answer. 

“ How can I tell, mamzelle?” 

“Mamzelle! mamzelle! Madame Marcélite!” 

“Well then, 0262.” 

“ Anyway, he will come to the concert—Hezm, Marcélite ?” 

“ What is it, Zozo ?” 

_“ My uncle; he is coming to the concert, isn’t he?” 

Marcélite shrugged her shoulders; her mouth was filled with 
pins. : 

“ Ma bonne! do not be so mean; tell me if he is coming, and 
what he said.” 

“ Poor gentleman! he is so old.” 

“ Did he tell you that ?” 

Marie laughed; this was a standing joke between them. 

“ But, my child, what do you want him to say? You bother me 
so with your questions, I don’t know what I am doing.” 

“But, Marcélite, it is only natural for me to want him to come to 
the concert and see me in my pretty dress that he gave me.”’ 

“ Well, when one is old and sick x 

“Sick! ah, you did not tell me that.” 

“ But I tell it to you all the time!” 

“Oh, Marcélite!” 

There is no better subject on which to exercise crude eloquence 
than the delinquencies of laundresses. A heinous infraction had 
been committed against the integrity of one of Marie’s garments, 
and Marcélite threatened to consume the rest of the day in expres- 
sions of disgust and indignation. 

‘‘So he is zot coming to the concert?” the girl demanded, excit- 
edly.” 

“Ah! there’s the bell, you had better run quick before they send 
for you.” 

“No, Iam excused until time to practise my duet. Marcélite”— 
the voice lost its excited tone and became pleading, humble, and 
timid—* Marcélite, do you think my uncle will like me?” 

“Mon Dieu! yes, yes, yes.” 


“Mats ne timpatientes pas, ma bonne, 1 can’t help thinking 
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about it. He has never seen me—since I was a baby, I mean—and I 
don’t recollect him at all, at all. Oh, Marcélite! I have tried so 
often, so often to recall him, and my maman”—she spoke it as shyly 
as an infant does the name of God in its first prayer. “If I could only 
go just one little point farther back, just that little bit”—she mea- 
sured off a demi-centimetre on her finger—“ but impossible. Maybe 
it will all come back to me when I see him, and the house, and the 
furniture. Perhaps, if I had been allowed to see it only once or 
twice, I might be able to remember something. It zs hard, Marcé- 
lite, it is very hard not even to be able to recollect a mother. To- 
morrow evening!” she gave a long, long sigh—“only to-morrow 
evening more!” 

The depravity of the washerwoman must have got beyond even 
Marcélite’s powers of description, for she had stopped talking, but 
held her head inside the shelf. 

“One reason I want him to come to the concert is to take me 
home with him. In the first place, Madame wouldn’t let me go un- 
less he came for me; and—and I want the girls to see him; they 
have teased me so much about him. I believe, Marcélite, that if my 
graduating were put off one day longer, or if my uncle did not come 
for me to-morrow evening, I would die. How foolish! Just think 
of all these years I have been here, summer after summer, the only 
boarder left during vacation! I didn’t seem to mind it then, but 
now it’s all different; everything has become so different this last 
year.’ The tears had been gathering in her eyes for some time, 
and she had been smearing them with her finger off the side of her 
face to escape Marcélite’s notice; but now they came too fast for 
that, so she was forced to turn over and hide her face flat in the 
pillow. 

“Crying, mon bébé? what is the matter with you—oh, oh!— 
you do not feel well! something you do not like about your toilette, 
hein? Tell Marcélite, chérze ; tell your bonne. There! there!” 

Sobs were added to tears, until she seemed in conflict with a 
tornado of grief. She pressed her head tighter and tighter against 
the pillow to stifle the noise, but her narrow, high shoulders shook 
convulsively, and her feet twisted and turned, one over the other, 
in uncontrollable agitation. Marcélite stood by her side, a look of 
keen torture on her emotional face. If the child had only been 
larger, or stronger! if she did not writhe so helplessly before her! 
if she had fought less bravely against the rending sobs! Ah! and 
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if the shrouded form of a dead mother had not intervened with out- 
stretched arms and reproachful eyes fixed upon Marcélite. She 
could hold out no longer, but fell on her knees by the bed, and 
clasped her arms around the little one to hold her quiet. With her 
face on the pillow, and her lips close to the red, burning ear, she 
whispered the soothing tendernesses of a maternal heart. There 
was a balsam which never failed; a story she had often told, 
but which repetition had only made more difficult, more hesitat- 
ing; to-day the words fell like lead. About the father Marie had 
never seen, the mother she had never known, the home-shelter of 
her baby years, beyond even her imagination, and the guardian 
uncle, the question of whose coming to the concert had so excited 
her. 

“Is Marie Modeste here?” asked a little voice through a far-off 
door. 

Marie started. “Yes.” Her voice was rough, weak, and trem- 
bling. 
“ They want you for the ‘ Cheval de Bronze.’” 

She sat up and let the nurse smooth her hair and bathe her face, , 
keeping her lips tightly shut over the ebbing sobs. 

“Thank you, Marcélite. Thank you for everything—for my 
beautiful dress, and my shoes—and thank my uncle too; and try 
and persuade him to come to-morrow evening, won’t you, Marcé- 
lite? Do not tell him about my crying, though. Oh, I want to go 
home so much! and tosee him. You know if you want you can get 
him to come. Won’t you promise me, ma bonne ?”’ 

“ You know I would kill myself for you, mon bébé.” 

The good little Paula was waiting outside the door. Uncon- 
trollable tears are too common in a girls’ school to attract attention. 
They were crises which, though not to be explained, even the small- 
est girl understood intuitively, and for which were tactily employed 
convenient conventional excuses. 

“ The concours was very difficult, chore?” 

“Yes, very difficult.” 

“And Monsieur Mignot is so trying. I think he gets more exz- 
geant every day.” 

And they kissed each other sympathetically on the stair-way. 

“Grand Dieu Seigneur ! groaned Marcélite, when Marie had left 
the room, holding her head with both hands. 

“What am I going to do now! I believe I am turning fool!” 
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Life was changing from a brilliant path in white muslin dresses 
to a hideous dilemma. And for once she did not know what to do. 
A travail seemed going on in her brain, her natural strength and 
audacity had completely oozed away from her. She began a vehe- 
ment monologue in creole reiterating assertions and explanations, 
stopping short always at one point. 

“ My God! I never thought of that.” 

She looked towards the ceiling with violent reproaches to the 
bou Dieu, doux Fésus and Sainte-Vierge. Why had they left her 
alone to manage this? They knew she was a “ nigger, nigger, nig- 
ger”’ (trying to humiliate and insult herself). Why hadn’t they 
done something? Why couldn’t they do something now? And 
all she had done for them, and that ungrateful patron saint, the 
recipient of so much attention, so many favors. She never had 
asked them anything for herself, thank God! Marcélite could always 
manage her own affairs without the assistance of any one. But her 
bébé ! for whom she had distinctly prayed and burned candles, and 
confessed and communed, and worked, and toiled, and kept straight! 
She clasped her flesh in her sharp, long nails, and the pain did her 
good. She could have dashed her head against the wall. She 
would gladly have stripped her shoulders to the lash, if, if it would 
do any good. She would kill herself for the matter of that, but 
what would that prevent or remedy? The church was not far off, 
perhaps a miracle! But what miracle can avert the inevitable? 
She shoved her empty basket under the bed and went out upon 
the covered gallery that spanned the garden and led to Madame 
Lareveillére’s bedchamber. 

The quadrangle lay half overspread now by shadow. The gay 
insouctante flowers moved gently in an incipient breeze, the um- 
brella top of the little. summer-house warded the rays from the 
benches beneath, and kept them cool and pleasant. Her own face 
was not more familiar, more matter-of-fact to Marcélite, and yet she 
saw in the yard things she had never remarked before. There was 
a different expression to it all. Flowers, summer-house, even the 
gray flags, depressed her and made her sad; as if they, or she, were 
going to die soon. She caught the balustrade in her hand, but it 
was not vertigo. What was it, then, that made her feel so unnatu- 
ral and everything so portentous? This morning, life was so com- 
fortable and small, everything just under her hand. She was mis- 
tress of every day, and night was the truce, if not the end of all 
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trouble. But to-day had united itself to past and future in such a 
way that night was but a transparent veil that separated but could 
not isolate them one from the other. Time was in revolt against 
her, her own powers betrayed her; flight was impossible, resistance 
useless, death even, futile. 

“What was the matter with her head, anyhow? She must be 
voudoued.” If she could only feel as she did this morning! The 
slatternly Jeanne shuffled underneath on her way to the bell, an 
augur of ill omen. She would go and see Madame Lareveillére. 
Madame (as she was commonly called) sat at her secrétazre writing. 
Her pen, fine pointed as a cambric needle, scratched under her 
fingers as if it worked on steel instead of paper. She was very 
busy, transferring the names from a list before her into the gilt- 
edged prize books piled up in glowing heaps all around her. A 
strict observer would have noticed many inaccuracies which would 
have invalidated any claim to correctness on the part of her copy. 
There were not only liberties taken with the prize itself, but entire 
names were involved in transactions which the original list by no 
means warranted. These inaccuracies always occurred after con- 
sultation of another list kept in madame’s little drawer—a list 
whose columns carried decimals instead of good and bad marks for 
lessons. A single ray of light, filtered through various. intermedial 
shades and curtains, had been manceuvred so as to fall on the small 
desk at a safe distance from madame’s sensitive complexion. At 
difficult calculations, she would screw up her eyes and peer at both : 
lists brought into the focus of illumination, then would sink back 
into obscurity for advisory reflection. 

There are so many calculations to be made, so many fine distinc- 
tions drawn in a distribution of prizes ! No one but a schoolmis- 
tress knows the mental effort requisite for the working out of an 
equation which sets good and bad scholars against good and bad 
pay. Why could not the rich girls study more, or the poor less? 
Oh, the simple beauty of strict, injudicious impartiality! Cursed be 
the inventor or originator of these annual rehearsals, where every one 
was rewarded except the rewarder! 

On occasions like these any interruption is a deliverance; ma- 
dame heard with glad alacrity a knock at the door. 

“Ah! cest tot, Marcélite!” . 

Marcélite represented another matter of yearly consideration, 
another question of paramount importance, a suspensive judgment, 
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involving, however, madame alone. With the assistance of the 
coiffeuse, Many years ago (the date is not essential, and women are 
sensitive about such things), the principal of the Institut St. Denis 
had engaged in one of those struggles against Time to which pretty, 
unmarried women seem pledged during a certain period, the fighting 
age, of their lives. It was purely a defensive struggle on her part, 
and consisted in a protest against that uglifying process by which 
women are coaxed into resignation to old age and death. So far, 
she had maintained her own perfectly, and Time, for all the progress 
he had made in the sweet, delicate face of Eugénie Lareveillére, 
might just as well have been tied for ten years past to one of the 
four posts of the bedstead. The musical concert and distribution 
of prizes and its consequent indispensable new toilette furnished an 
excellent date for an annual review and consultation, when old 
measures were discussed, new ones adopted, and the next campaign 


‘planned. Madame, however, did not feel this year the same buoy- 


ant courage, the same irrepressible audacity as heretofore. In fact, 
there was a vague suspicion in her breast, hitherto unacknowledged, 
that in spite of facial evidence she herself, dans son intérieur, was 
beginning to grow the least, little, tiny bit old. She felt like capitu- 
lating with the enemy, and had almost made up her mind to sur- 
render—her hair. L’zucertitude est le pire des maux, jusqu’au mo- 
ment ou la réalité nous fait regretter l’incertitude. Should the 
conditions be proven too hard for mortal beauty, she could at 
least revolt again. Thank Heaven! over there in Paris worked 
devoted emissaries for women, and the last word had not yet been 
said by the artists of hair-dyes and cosmetics, 

“ Eh, bien, qu'en dis-tu, Marcélite?” 

The artistically arranged head, with its curls and puffs and fri- 
settes clustered like brown silken flowers above the fair skin, was 
directly in the line of Marcélite’s vision. Who would have sus- 
pected that these were but transplanted exotics from the hot head 
of foreign youth? that under their adorning luxuriance lay, fas- 
tened by inflexible hair-pins, the legitimate but deposed possessors 
of this crown? But they were old, gray, almost white, and madame 
was suggesting for them a temporary and empirical resurrection. 
That head which daily for years she had moulded according to her 
comprehension of fashion; that inert little ball for which Marcélite, 
in her superb physical strength, had almost felt a contempt; she 
looked at it now, and like the flowers in the garden, it was changed 
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to her, was pregnant with subtle, portentous meaning. She was be- 
ginning faintly to suspect the truth. All this buzzing, whirling, 
thought, fear, calculation, retrospection, and prevision, which had 
come into her great, big, strong head only an hour ago, had been 
going on in this little, fragile, delicate handful of skull for years, ever 
since it was born. She saw it now, she knew it: the difference be- 
tween madame’s head and hers, between a consciousness limited by 
eternity and one limited by a nightly sleep, between an intelligence 
looking into immortality and one looking into the eyes of a confessor. 

The room would have been quite dark but for that one useful 
ray which, after enlightening the path of distributive justice for ma- 
dame, fell on and was absorbed by a picture opposite. Out of the 
obscurity arose one by one the features of the bedchamber, the 
supreme model of bedchambers in the opinion of the impressionable 
loyalists of St. Denis. A bedchamber, the luxury of which could 
never be surpassed, the mysterious solemnity never equalled. A 
bedchamber, in fact, created to satisfy the majestic coquettishness 
of the autocratic superior of an aristocratic school for girls. 

Indistinct, undefined, vague fragments of color struggled up 
through the floor of sombre carpet. The windows, made to exclude 
the light, hung with their mantles of lace and silk from gigantic, 
massive, convoluted gilt cornices. The grand four-posted maho- 
gany bedstead, with its rigging of mosquito netting and cords and 
tassels, looked like some huge vessel that by accident had lodged in 
this small harbor. So stupendous, so immeasurable, so gloomily, 
grandly, majestically imposing, this dark, crimson-housed bedstead 
looked in the small, dimly-lighted room, that little girls sent on 
occasional messages to madame felt a tremor of awe at the sight of 
it, and understood instinctively, without need of explanation or 
elucidation, that here, indeed, was one of those “ts de justice which 
caused such dismay in the pages of their French history. The 
bureau was as coquettish, as volatile, as petulant an article of furni- 
ture as was ever condemned to bedchamber companionship with a 
lit de justice . 

The prie-dieu in front of the altar granted the occupant an en- 
couraging view into all the visible appliances for stimulating faith in 
the things not seen. The willing heart, as by an ascending scale, 
rose insensibly from the humanity to the divinity of sacrifice and 
suffering. Reliquaries, triply consecrated beads, palms, and cruci- 
fixes, pictures of sainted martyrs and martyresses (which contra- 
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dicted the fallacious coincidence of homeliness and virtue), statu- 
€ttes, prayer books, pendant flasks of holy water, and an ecclesiasti- 
cal flask of still holier liquid, impregnated with miraculous promises. 
A taper, in a red globe, burned with subdued effulgence below it 
all. Ghastly white and black bead wreaths, hanging under faded 
miniatures, set the bounds of mural consecration, and kept ma- 
dame mournfully reminded of her deceased husband and mother. 

Marcélite stood, like a threatening idol, in the centre of the 
room, her eyes glaring through the gloom with fierce doggedness. 
Her feet were planted firmly apart, her hands doubled up on her 
high, round, massive hips. The cords of her short, thick neck stood 
out, and her broad, flexible nostrils rose and fell with passion. Her 
untamed African blood was in rebellion against the religion and 
civilization whose symbols were all about her in that dim and 
stately chamber; a civilization which had tampered with her brain, 
had enervated her will, and had duped her with false assurances of 
her own capability. 

She felt a crushing desire to tear down, split, destroy, to sur- 
round herself with ruins, to annihilate the miserable, little, weak de- 
vices of intelligence, and reassert the proud supremacy of brute 
force. She longed to humiliate that meek Virgin Mother—and if 
the form on the crucifix had been alive she would have gloated over 
the blood and agony. She thirsted to get her thin, taper, steel-like 
fingers but once more on that pretty, shapely, glossy head. 

“ Pauvre petite chatte! I shall miss her very much; you know, 
Marcélite, it seems only a year or two since you brought her here a 
little baby, and now she is a young lady of seventeen. . Thirteen 
years ago! What a chétive little thing she was! You were as 
much of a scholar here then as she; you had to stay with her so 
much. You have been a faithful nurse to her, ma bonne femme. 
A mother could not have been more devoted, and very few would 
have done all you have for that child. Ah! that’s a thing money 
can never pay for: love. I hope Marie will always remember what 
you have been to her, and repay it with affection. But she will; 
she is a good girl—a good, good, girl, pauvre petite! It is Monsieur 
Motte, though, who should give you a handsome present, something 
really valuable. I would like to know what he would have done for 
a bonne for his niece without you. You remember that summer 
when she had the fever? Eh, well she would have died but for 
you ; I shall never forget her sad little face and her big black eyes. 
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You see, her mother must see all that; I can never believe, Mar- 
célite, that a mother cannot come back, sometimes, to see her 
children, particularly a little girl, . . .” 

Marcélite listened with head averted. Her hands had fallen 
from her hips, her mouth slowly relaxed, and the lips opened moist 
and red. As if drawn by strains of music, she came nearer and 
nearer madame’s chair. 

“She was always such a quiet little thing, ma for/” Madame’s 
reminiscence was an endless chain. “I used to forget her entirely; 
but now she is going away, I know I shall miss her, yes, very much. 
I hope the world will be kind to her. She will be handsome, too, 
some day, when she does not have to study so hard, and can enjoy 
the diversions of society a little. By the time she is twenty you — 
will see she will be unxe belle femme. Ah, Monsieur Motte, you 
will be satisfied, allez /” 

The little pen commenced scratching away again, and this time 
registered the deed of prize of French history to /’eldve, Marie 
Modeste Motte. 

Marcélite, with wistful eyes, listened for some more of the soft, 
sweet tones. She made the movement of swallowing two or three 
times to get the swelling and stiffness out of her throat. 

“‘ Mamzelle Marie, too, she will be sorry to leave madame.” Her 
voice was thick and unsteady. 

“Oh no, girls are always glad to quit school. Very naturally, 
too. When one is young, one does not like to stay in-doors and 
study, when there is so much outside—dancing, music, beaux.” A 
sigh interrupted madame. “It is all past for me now, but I can 
recollect how I felt when I was seventeen. Afropos, Marcélite, did 
you give my invitation to Monsieur Motte?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

The answer came after an interval of hesitation. At one moment 


Marcélite’s eyes flashed as if she would brave all results and refuse 
to respond. 


“ And what did he say?” 

“ He, he sent his compliments to madame.” 

Madame looked around to see what the good-natured cotffeuse 
meant by such sullen tones. “Yes, but did he say he would come 
to the concert. I wanted particularly to know that?” 

‘He is so old, madame.” 

“ La, la, the same old excuse! I am so tired of it.” 
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“ But when one is old, madame.” 

“Ah bah, I do not believe he is too old for his own pleasure. I 
know men; old age is a very convenient excuse at times,” 

Marcélite appeared to have no reply at the end of her ready 
tongue. . 

“ But this time he must come, par example / even if he is so old. 
I think he might subject himself to some little inconvenience and 
trouble to see his niece graduate. He has not put himself out much 
about her for twelve or thirteen years.” 

“God knows! madame.” 

““God knows? Mazs, Marcélite, how silly you talk! Don’t you 
see that Monsieur Motte must come to-morrow night, at least to take 
Marie home? God does know, and so should he.” 

Marcélite spoke as if galvanized by an inspiration. ‘“ Perhaps 
he wants Miss Marie to stay another year, madame; you see, she is 
so young, and, and, there is so much to learn, exjin.” 

“ He wants that, does he? he wantsthat! Ah, /égoiste/ That 
is like a man; oh, I know them, like abc. No, if Marie is not too 
young to graduate, she is not too young to leave school; and besides, 
if she had not learned everything, how could she graduate? There 
is an end to learning, ezfim. You tell Monsieur Motte that. But no, 
tiens, it is better I shall write it.” 

She seized some note paper and put her message in writing with 
the customary epistolary embellishment of phrase at the expense of 
sincerity and truth. 

“T hope he will be kind to her, and look out for a good parti 
for her. Of course she will have a dot—his only relative. Did you 
not tell me she was his only relative, Marcélite? He has absolutely 
no one else besides her ?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Well, then, she will get it all when he dies, unless "—with a 
shrug— I do not know; one is never sure about men.” 

Madame bethought herself of the time, and looked at her watch 
just as Marcélite, by a sudden resolution, made a desperate move- 
ment towards her. 

“Nearly three o’clock! I must go and make my ¢our. Au 
revoir, ma bonne, be sure and give Monsieur Motte my note, and come 
_ early to-morrow morning; and do not forget to think about what I 
told you, you know.” She tapped her head significantly-and left the 
room. On the short passage to the Sale des Classes she put off 
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her natural manner, and assumed the conventional disguise supposed 
to be more fitting her high position. When the door opened and 
the little girls started up to drop their curtseys and their “/e vous 
salue, madame,” her stately tread and severe mien could hardly have 
been distinguished from those of her predecessor, the aristocratic old 
refugée from the Island of St. Domingo. After dinner, when the 
shadow had entirely enveloped the yard, and the fragrance of the 
oleander and jasmine had fastened itself on the air, the girls were 
allowed their evening recreation. Relieved from the more or less 
restraining presence of the day scholars, the boarders promenaded in 
the cordial intimacy of home life. The laughter of the children in 
the street, the music of the organs (there seemed to be one at each 
corner), the gay jingle of the ice-cream cart came over the wall to 
them. To-morrow there would be no wall between them and the 
world, the great, gay, big world of New Orleans. The thought was 
too exhilarating for their fresh blood; they danced to the music and 
laughed to the laughter outside, they kissed their hands to invisible 
friends, and made vrévérences and complimentary speeches to the 
crescent moon up in the blue sky. The future would soon be here 
now! only to-morrow evening: the future, which held for them a 
début in society, a box at the opera, beautiful toilettes, balls, dancing, 
music. No more study, routine, examinations, scoldings, punish- 
ments, and bread-and-butter lunches. The very idea of it was intoxi- 
cating, and each girl felt guilty of a maudlin effusion of sentiment 
and nonsense to her best friend. <A “best friend” is an institution 
in every girl’s school. Every class book when opened would direct 
you to a certain page on which was to be found the name of “ ced/e 
gue j’atme,” or “celle que j'adore,’ or “mon amie chérie,”’ or “ma 
toute devouée.”’ ‘The only source of scandal that flourished in their 
secluded circle was the formation or disrupting of these ties through 
the intermeddling officiousness of “ rapporteuses” and “ mauvaises 
langues.” But the approaching dissolution of all ties drew them to- 
gether, each one to each one’s best friend, and, as usual, the vows 
exchanged became more fervent and passionate just before breaking. 
Marcélite was outside, leaning against the wall. Close over her 
head hung the pink oleanders through their green leaves, and on 
their strong perfume was wafted the merry voices of the boarders. 
How glad, how happy they were! She could hear her 6éé above 
the others, and, strange to say, her laughter made her sadder even 
than her tears to-day. She lifted up her black, passionate face. If 
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she could only see them! if she could look over the wall and catch 
one more glimpse of the girl whom as a baby she had held to her 
bosom, and whom she had carried in her arms through that gate 
when. . . . “Ah, mon Dieu, ayes pitié de mot, pauvre négresse !”” 

“ Dansez, Chantez,” they were singing and making a ronde, She 
heard some one at the gate, Jeanne, probably, coming out. She 
turned her back quickly and walked away around the corner, mak- 
ing the tour of the square. When she turned the corner coming the 
other way, she was quite out of breath with walking so fast ; as there 
was no one in the street, she increased her pace still, to a run, and 
reached the oleanders panting; but all was now still inside; the 
boarders had been summoned to supper. She stretched her arms 
out and leaned her head against the rough bricks. She turned 
and looked at the sky; her eyes gleamed through her tears like 
the hot stars through the blue air. She moved away a few steps, 
hesitated, returned; then went again, only to be drawn back 
under the oleanders. She sat down close to the wall, threw her 
apron over her head and drew her feet up out of the way of the 
passers-by. | 

Daylight found her still there. When the early carts began to 
pass, laden for the neighboring market, she rose stiff and sore and 
walked in the direction of the river, where the morning breeze was 
just beginning to ripple the waters, and drive away the fog. 

The great day of the concert commenced very early. Féte days 
always get up before the sun. The boarders in the dormitory raised 
their heads from their pillows and listened to the pushing and 
dragging going on underneath them: the men arranging the chairs 
for that night. Their heads, done up in white paper papzllotes, 
looked like so many branched porcupines. This was one of the first 
of those innumerable degrees of preparation by which they expected 
to transform themselves into houris of loveliness by concert time. 
As there can be no beauty without curls, in a school-girl’s opinion, 
and as-a-woman’s first duty is to be beautiful, they felt called upon 
to roll lock after lock of their hair around white paper, which was 
then twisted to the utmost limit of endurance; and on occasions 
when tightness of curl is regulated by tightness of twist, endurance 
may safely be said to have no limits. Fear of the unavoidable 
ensuing disappointment forced Marie to renounce, reluctantly, 
beauty in favor of discretion, When her companions saw the 
omission, they screamed in dismay. 

8 
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“Oh, Marie!” 
« Ah! Why didn’t you put your hair up?” 
“ What a pity!” 


“ And you won't have curls for this evening ?” 

“Do it now!” 

“ VYais je t assure, it will curl almost as tight.” 

“ Let me do it for you, chére.” 

“No, me.” 

“ But it is better to have it a little /rzsé, than straight, so.” 

Marie, from practice accomplished in excuses, persisted that she 
had a migraine. 

“Oh, 4a migraine, poor thing! 

“T implore you, don’t be ill to-night.” 

“Try my eau de Cologne.” 

“No, my cau sédative is better.” 

“ Put this on your head.” 

“ Tie this around your neck.” 

‘Carry this in your pocket.” 

««Some water from Notre Dame de Lourdes.” 

“Some smelling salts.” 


” $ 


Madame Lareveillére opened “er eyes that morning as from an 
unsuccessful experiment. She cared little about sleep as a restor- 
ative, but it was invaluable to her in this emergency as a cosmetic. 

Jeanne brought in her morning cup of coffee, with the news 
that the men had almost finished in the Salle de Concert. 

“ C’est bon; tell Marcélite to come as soon as she is ready.” 

The eyes closed again on the pillow in expectation of speedy 
interruption. But sleep, the coquette, courted and coaxed in vain 
all night, came now with blandishment, lullaby, and soft caress, 
and fastened the already heavy lids down over the brown eyes, 
and carried the occupant of the big bed away out on pretty 
dreams of youth and pleasure; away, beyond all distractions, noises, 
interruptions; beyond the reach of matutinal habits, duties, en- 
gagements, rehearsals, prizes; beyond even the practising of the 
“‘ Cheval de Bronze” on four pianos just underneath her. She slept 
as people sleep only on the field of battle or amid the ruins of 
broken promises; and thanks to her exalted position, she slept un- 
disturbed. 


“ Mats, come in donc, Marcélite!” she exclaimed, as a persever- 
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ant knocking at the door for the past five minutes had the effect of 
balancing her in a state of uncertain wakefulness. “You are a little 
early this morning, it seems.” 

She rubbed her hands very softly over her still-closed eyes ; that 
‘last dream was so sweet, so clinging, what a pity to open them! 

“Tt is not Marcélite; it is I, Madame Joubert.” 

“You! Madame Joubert !”’ 

The excellent, punctilious, cold, austere, inflexible French 
teacher by her bed-side! 

“T thought it was Marcélite.” 

She still was hardly awake. 

* Nosit is 3." 

“ But what is the matter, Madame Joubert ?” 

“It is twelve o’clock, madame.” 

“Twelve o’clock! Impossible!” 

“You hear it ringing, Madame.” 

“But where is Marcélite?” 

_ “ Marcélite did not come this morning.” 

“Marcélite did not come this morning!” She was again going 
to say “ Impossible!’’ but she perceived Madame Joubert’s head, 
and was silent. 

Instead of her characteristic, formal, but conventionally fashion- 
able coiffure, Madame Joubert had returned to, or assumed, that 
most primitive and innocent way of combing her hair called /a sau- 
vagesse. Unrelieved by the soft perspective of Marcélite’s handy- 
work, her plain, prominent features stood out with the savage bold- 
ness of rocks on a shrubless beach. ‘“ How frightfully ugly!” 
thought Madame Lareveillére. 

“ Marcélite did not come this morning? Why?” 

“ How should I know, madame?” 

“She must be ill; send Jeanne to see.” 

“‘T did that, madame, five hours ago; she was not in her room.” 

“But what can have become of her?” 

Madame Joubert had early in life eliminated the consideration 
of supposititious cases from the catalogue of her salaried duties ; 
but she answered gratuitously : 

“T cannot imagine, madame.” 

“But I must have some one to comb my hair.” 

“The music teacher is waiting for you. The French professor 
says he will be here again in a half-hour; he has been here twice 
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already. Madame Criard says that it is indispensable for her to con- 
sult you about the choruses.” 

“ Mais mon Dieu ! Madame Joubert, I must have a hair-dresser !” 

Madame Joubert waived all participation in this responsibility 
by continuing her communication. 

“The girls are all very tired; they say they will be worn out by 
to-night if they are kept much longer. Zhey have been up ever 
since six o'clock.” 

“TI know, I know, Madame Joubert; it was an accident. I also 
was awake at six o’clock.” 

“Tat fait la nuit blanche.” 

“Then I fell asleep again. Ah! that miserable Marcélite! I 
beg of you, tell Jeanne to go for some one, no matter whom—Henri- 
ette, Julie, Artémise. I shall be ready in a moment.” 

In a surprisingly short while she was quite ready, all but her hair, 
and stood in her white muslin peignoir, tied with blue ribbons, 
before her toilette, waiting impatiently for some one to come to her 
assistance. 

How terrible it is not to be able to comb your own hair! Her 
hands had grown completely unaccustomed to the exercise of the 
comb and brush. 

“‘Madame,” said Jeanne at the door, ‘(I have been everywhere. 
“T cannot find a co¢ffeuse at home; I have left word at several 
places, and Madame Joubert says they are waiting for you.” 

What could she do? She looked in the glass at her gray, spare 
locks; she looked on her toilette at her beautiful brown curls and 
plaits. ‘How in the world did Marcélite manage to secure all that 
on this 2?” 

There was a knock at the door. 

‘Perhaps that was a cozffeuse !”” She hastened to unfasten it. 

“Madame,” said a little girl, trying to speak distinctly, despite a 
nervous shortness of breath, “ Madame Joubert sent me to tell you 
they were waiting.” 

“Very well, mon enfant, very well. I am coming.” 

“T shall be a greater fright than Madame Joubert,” she mur- 
mured to herself. 

The drops of perspiration disfiguring the clear tissue of the 


muslin peignoir were the only visible results of her conscientious 
efforts. 


“T will never be able to fix my hair.” 
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There was another knock at the door, another “‘ Madame Joubert 
vous fait dire,” etc., etc. 

“Tell Madame Joubert I am coming in a moment.” 

How impatient Madame Joubert was this morning. Oh, for 
Marcélite! 

She knew nothing about hair, that was evident; but she remem- 
bered that she knew something about lace. Under the pressure of 
- accelerating summonses from Madame Joubert, she fashioned a 
fichu, left on a chair from last night, into a very presentable JN 
tute for curls and puffs. 

““ Mats ce n'est pas mal, en effet,’ she muttered ; but hearing the 
sound of footsteps again in the corridor, she rushed from the mirror 
and met the messenger just as her hand was poised to give a knock 
eeetne: coor seiner Sa .0 ste st ania. of mows) de va 
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rt. . .e” had been chorused and re-chorused; the “ Cheval de 
Bronze” had been hammered into durable perfection ; the solos and 
duos, dialogues and scenes, the salutatory and valedictory had been 
rehearsed ad nauseam. 

Madame finally dismissed the tired actors, with the recommen- 
dation to collect all their petites affaires, so that their trunks could 
be sent away very early the next morning. 

“‘T suppose Marcélite will be sure to come this evening?” she 
asked Madame Joubert. | 

“Oh, that is sure, madame,’’ Madame Joubert replied, as if this 
were one of the few rules of life without exceptions; and Madame 
Lareveillére believed her as confidently as if Noél and Chapsal 
had passed upon her answer, and the Dictzonnatre de l’ Académie had 
endorsed it. 

The girls scattered themselves all over the school, effacing with 
cheerful industry every trace of their passage through the desert of 
education. “ Dieu merci! that was all past.” Marie had emptied 
her desk of everything belonging to her except her name, dug out 
of the black lid with a dull knife. That had to remain, with a good 
many other Marie Modeste Mottes on the different desks that had 
harbored her books during her sojourn in the various classes, This 
was all that would be left of her in the rooms where she had passed 
thirteen years of her life. The vacant teacher’s desk, the throne of 
so many tyrants (the English teachers were all hateful!), the white 
walls, with their ugly protecting dado of black; the rows of pegs, 
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where the hats and cloaks hung; the white marble mantel, with its 
carving of naked cherubs, which the stove had discreetly clothed in 
soot: she could never forget them. Sitting in her future home, 
the house of her uncle, she knew that these homely objects would 
come to her memory, as through sunset clouds of rose and gold. 

“What will you do when you quit school, Marie?” her com- 
panions would ask, after detailing with ostentatious prolixity their 
own pleasant prospects. 

“Ah, you know that deneads nue, upon my uncle,” she 
would reply, shrugging her thin shoulders under her calico waist. 

This rich old uncle, an obstinate recluse, was the traditional 
le vieux of the school. . 

“ How is le vieux to-day?” they would call to Marcélite. 

“Give my love to / vieux.” 

“ Dis donc, why doesn’t le vieux take Marie away in the sum- 
mer? 

“‘ Did you see the beautiful évennes le vieux has sent Marie?” 

“They say he has sent her ume totlette superbe for the exhibi- 
tion, made at Madame Treize’s, and white satin boots.” 

Her trunk had been brought down with the others, and placed 
at her bedside. What more credible witness than a coffin or a 
trunk? It stood there as it might have stood thirteen years ago, 
when her baby wardrobe was unpacked. Her dear, ugly, little, old 
trunk! It had belonged to her mother, and bore three faded M’s 
on its leather skin. She leaned her head against the top as she 
kneeled on the floor before it, to pack her books. How much that 
trunk could tell her if it could only speak! If she were as old as 
that trunk she would have known a father, a mother, and a home! 
She wrinkled her forehead in a concentrated effort to think a little 
farther back; to push her memory just a little, a little beyond that 
mist out of which it arose. In vain! The big bell at the gate, with 
its clanging orders, remained the boundary of consciousness. 

And Marcélite did not come, not even when the lamps were 
lighted, to comb their hair, fasten their dresses, and tie their sashes; 
did not even come at the very last minute to see how their toilettes 
became them. The young ladies had waited until the last moment, 
dressed to the last pin, taken their hair out of the last papillote, and 
then looked at one another in despair, indignation, and grief. 

‘* Just look at my head, I ask you?” 

“But mine is worse than yours,” 
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“TJ shall never be able to do anything with mine.” 

“The more I brush, the more like a mdgre I look.” 

“Ah, Marie, how wise you were not to put your hair in papdl- 
lottes !” 

“ And all that trouble for nothing, hein /” 

*“And.the pain.> 

“T didn’t sleep a wink last night.” 

«See how nice Marie looks with her hair smoothly plaited.” 

“T will never forgive Marcélite.” 

pNor I 
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Marie’s heart sank when she thought how-difficult it would be 
for Marcélite to efface this disappointment from the remembrance 
of her clientele; and she felt guilty, as being in a measure re- 
sponsible for it all. Marcélite was evidently detained, or prevented 
from coming by preparations for Marie’sreturn. Who knows?—per- 
haps the eccentric old uncle had something to do with it! Madame 
Joubert positively refused to mitigate the injury or condone the 
offence by the employment of another hair-dresser. As she had 
commenced, so she closed the day, @ /a sauvagesse ; and so she wore 
her hair to the end of her life, maintaining, logically, that what one 
hair-dresser had done, all were liable to do; life should never serve 
this disappointment to her a second time; she would employ no 
more of them. 

The being deserted in a critical moment by a trusted servitor, 
dropped without warning by a confidante, left with an indifference, 
which amounted to heartlessness, to the prying eyes and gossiping 
tongue of a stranger; this, not the mere trivial combing, was what 
isolated and distinguished Madame Lareveillére in her affliction. The 
question had been lifted beyond material consequences. Morally, it 
approached tragic seriousness. Marcélite would naturally have sug- 
gested, whether she thought so or not, that the color of the new 
gray moire-antique was a trifle zzgrate, and madame at least might 
have had the merit of declining propitiatory compromises between 
it and her complexion. . . . Julie was an idiot, there was no 
doubt about that ; and the length of her tongue was notorious. By 
to-morrow evening the delicate mysteries of the youthful-looking 
Madame Lareveillére’s toilette would be unveiled to satisfy the sensa- 
tional cravings of her malicious clzentéle, 
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The young ladies were placed on a high platform of steps, and 
rose tier above tier like flowers in a horticultural show—the upper 
classes at the top and the best-looking girls well in the centre, as if 
the product of their beauty as well as their study went to the credit 
of the institute. When anything particular arrested their attention 
they whispered behind their fans, and it was as if a hive of bees had 
been let loose ; when they laughed it was like a cascade rippling from 
step to step; when they opened their white, blue, and rose-colored 
fans (school-girls always do the same thing at the same time) and 
fluttered them, then they looked like a cloud of butterflies hovering 
and coquetting about their own lips. 

The Externes were radiant in toilettes unmarred by accident or 
omission; the flattering compliments of their. mirrors at home had 
turned their heads in the direction of perfect self-content. Resigna- 
tion was the only equivalent the unfortunate /uternes could offer in 
extenuation of the unfinished appearance of their heads. 

“ Mats, dis donc, chére, what is the matter with your hair?” 

“Marcélite did not come.” 

“Why, doudouce, how could you allow your hair to be combed 
that way?” 

“ Marcélite did not come.” 

“ Chérie, 1 think your hair is curled a little tight this evening.” 

“J should think so; that dzable Marcélite did not come.” 

“ Mon Dieu, look at Madame Joubert @ fa sauvagesse /” 

“And Madame @ la grand maman !” ‘ 

“ Marcélite did not come, you see.” 

Not only was the room filled, but an eager audience crowded the 
yard and peeped in through the windows, The stair-ways, of course, 
were filled with the colored servants, an enthusiastic, irrepressible 
claque. When it was all over and the last dzs and encore had sub- 
sided, row after row of girls was gleaned by the parents, proud 
possessors of such shawlfuls of beauty, talent, and prizes. Marie’s 
class, the last to leave, were picked off one by one. She helped the 
others to put on their wraps, gather up their prizes, and kissed one 
after another good-by. 

Each man that came up was, by a glance, measured and com- 
pared with her imaginary standard. “He is too young.” “He is 
too fat.” “T hope he is not that cross-looking one.” “Maybe it is 
he.” “What a funny little one that is.” “ Ah, he is very nice-look- 
ing.” “Is it he?” ‘No, he is Corinne’s father.” “TI feel sure he 
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is that ugly, disagreeable one.” “Ah, here he is at last! at last!” 
_ “No; he only came to say good-night to madame.” “He is afraid 
of the crowd.” “He is waiting outside.” “He is at the gate ina 
catriage.” ““ After all he has only sent Marcélite.” “I sawher here 
on the steps a while ago.” She looked at the steps, they were de- 
serted. There was but one person left in the room besides herself ; 
madame and her suite had gone to partake of their yearly exhibi- 
tional refreshments: lemonade and masse-pain, served in the little 
parlor. Her uncle must be that man. The person walked out after 
finding a fan he had returned to seek. 

She remained standing so by the piano a long while, her gold 
crown on her head, her prizes in her arms, and a light shawl she 
had thoughtfully provided to wear home. Home! She looked all 
around very slowly once more. She heard Jeanne crossing the 
yard, but before the servant could enter the door, the white muslin 
dress, blue sash and satin boots had bounded into the darkness of 
the stair-way. The white-veiled beds which the night before had 
nestled the gay papzllotted heads were deserted and silent in the 
darkness. What a shelter the darkness was! She caught hold of 
the bedpost, not thinking, but feeling. Then Madame Joubert came 
tripping across the gallery with a candle, on her way to bed. The 
prizes and shawl dropped to the floor, and Marie crouched down 
close behind the bar. ‘Oh, God,” she prayed, “ keep her from see- 
ing me!” The teacher after a pause of reflection passed on to her 
room; the child on the floor gave herself up to the full grief of a 
disappointment which was not childish in its bitterness. The events 
of the evening kept slipping away from her while the contents of her 
previous life were poured out with never-ending detail, and as they 
lay there, before and all around her, she saw for the first time how 
bare, how denuded, of pleasure and comfort it had been. What had 
her weak little body not endured in patient ignorance? But the 
others were not ignorant—the teachers, Marcélite, her uncle! How 
had they imposed upon the orphan in their hands! She saw it now, 
and she felt a woman’s indignation and pity over it. The maternal 
instinct in her bosom was roused by the contemplation of her own 
infancy. “Marcélite! Marcélite!” she called out, “how could you? 
for you knew, you knew it all!” The thought of a mother compelled 
to leave her baby on such an earth, the betrayal of the confidence of 
her own mother by her uncle, drew the first tears from her eyes. 
She leaned her head against the side of her bed and wept, not for 
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herself, but for all women and all orphans. Her hand fell on the 
lace of her dress, and she could not recall at first what it was. She 
bounded up, and with eager, trembling fingers, tearing open the 
fastenings, she threw the grotesque masquerade, boots and all, far 
from her on the floor, and stood clasping her naked arms over her 
panting breast; she had forgotten the gilt wreath on her head. “If 
she could die then and there! that would hurt her uncle who cared 
so little for her, Marcélite who had deserted her!” Living she had 
no one, but dead, she felt she had a mother. Before getting into 
bed, she mechanically fell on her knees, and her lips repeated the 
formula of a prayer, an uncorrected, rude tradition of her baby days, 
belonging to the other side of her memory. It consisted of one sim- 
ple petition for her own welfare, but the blessings of peace, pros- 
perity, and eternal salvation of her uncle and Marcélite were insisted 
upon with pious determination. 

“T know I shall not sleep, I cannot sleep.” Even with the words 
she sank into the oblivion of tired nature at seventeen years; an 
oblivion which blotted out everything—toilette, prizes scattered on 
the floor, graduation, disappointment, and discomfort from the gilt- 
paper crown still encircling her black plaits. 


“Has Marcélite come?” demanded madame, before she tasted 
her coffee. 

“ Not yet, madame.” 

“T wonder what has become of her?” 

Jeanne sniffed a volume of unspeakable probabilities. 

“Well, then, I will not have that sotte Julie; tell her so when she 
comes. I would rather dress myself.” 

“Will madame take her breakfast alone, or with Madame Jou- 
bert?” 

The pleasure of vacation was tempered by the companionship of 
Madame Joubert at her daily meals—a presence imposed by that 
stern tyrant, common courtesy. 

“Not to-day, Jeanne; tell madame I have la migraine. I shall 
eat breakfast alone.” 

“ And Mamzelle Marie Modeste?” 

‘“* Marie Modeste !”’ 

“Yes, madame; where must she take her breakfast ?” 

The Gasconne’s eyes flamed suddenly from under her red lashes and 
her voice ventured onits normal loud tones in these sacred precincts. 
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“It’s a shame of that négresse/ She ought to be punished well 
for it, too, ha! Not to come for that poor young lady last night ; to 
leave her in that big dormitory all by herself; and all the other 
young ladies to go home and have their pleasure, and she all by her- 
self, just because she is an orphan. You think she doesn’t feel that, 
hein? If I had known it I would have helped her undress, and 
stayed with her, too; I would have slept on the floor. A delicate, 
little, nervous thing like that. And a great, big, fat, lazy, good-for- 
nothing xégresse like Marcélite. Mais c’est infdme! It is enough 
to give her des crises. Oh, I would not have done that! Zenez, 
not to go back to France would I have done that. And when I got 
up this morning, and saw her sitting in the ¢onnelle, so pale, I was 
frigutened: myself). ...' I 2 

“What is all this you are telling me? Jeanne, Jeanne, go im- 
mediately ; run, I tell you—run and fetch that poor child here. AA, 
mon Dieu / égoiste that I am to forget her! Pauvre petite chatte! 
What must she think of me?” 

She jumped out of bed, threw on a wrapper, and waited at the 
door, peeping out. 

“ Ma fille; 1 did not know—Jeanne has just told me.” 

The pale little figure made an effort to answer with the old pride 
and indifference. 

“Tt seems my uncle 

“Mais qu'est-ce que c'est donc, mon enfant ? Do not cry so! What 
is one night more in your old school? It is all my fault ; the idea 
that I should forget you. Leave you all alone while we were enjoy- 
ing our lemonade and masse-pain/ But why did you not come to 
me? Oh! oh! if you cry so, I shall think ou are sorry not to leave 
me; besides, it will spoil your pretty Eyes 

“Tf Marcélite had only come 

“ Ah, my dear! n’ex parles pas! do not mention her name to 
me. Weare guittes from this day; you hear me? Weare quittes. 
But, Marie, my child, you will make yourself ill if you cry so. 
Vraiment, you must try and compose yourself. What is it that 
troubles you so? Come here, come sit by me; let me confess you. 
I shall play that I am your maman. There, there, put your head 
here, my 4ébé, so. Oh, I know how you feel. I have known what 
disappointment was ; but efi, my child, that will all pass; and one 
day, when you are old and gray-headed like me, you will laugh well 


over it.” 


” 
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The tender words, the caresses, the enfolding arms, the tears 
that she saw standing in the august school-mistress’s eyes, the sym- 
pathetic movement of the soft, warm bosom ;—her idea of a mother 
was not a vain imagining. This was it; this was what she had 
longed for all her life. And she did confess to her ? confessed it all 
from the first childish trouble to the last disappointment. Oh, 
the delicious relief of complete, entire confession to a sympathetic 
ear! 

‘The noble heart of madame, which had frittered itself away over 
puny distributions of prizes and deceiving cosmetics, beat young, 
fresh, and impulsive as in the days when the gray hairs were cha- 
tains clair, and the cheeks bloomed natural roses. Tears fell from 
her eyes on the little black head lying so truthful, so confiding on 
her bosom. ‘Grand Dieu / and they had been living thirteen years 
under the same roof! the poor, insignificant, abandoned, suffering 
little Marie, and the gay, beautiful, rich, envied Madame Lare- 
veillére. This was their first moment of confidence. Would God 
ever forgive her? Could she ever forgive herself? How good it 
feels to have a child in your arms! so. She went to the stand by 
her bed and filled a small gilded glass with eau des carmes and 
water. 

“There, drink that, my child; it will compose you. I must 
make my toilette, it is breakfast-time. You see, ma fille, this is a 
lesson. You must not expect too much of the men; they are 
not like us. Oh, I know them well. They are all égoistes. They 
take a great deal of trouble for you when you do not want it, if 
it suits them; and then they refuse to raise their little finger for 
you, though you get down on your knees to them. Now, there’s 
your uncle. You see he has sent you to the best and most expen- 
sive school in the city, and he has dressed you well; oh, yes, very 
well; look at your toilette last night! real lace, I remarked it. 
Yet he would not come for you and take you home, and spare you 
this disappointment. I wrote him a note myself and sent it by 
Marcélite.” 

“He zs old, madame,” said Marie, loyally. 

“Ah, bah! Plus les hommes sont vieux plus ils sont mé chants. 
Oh, I have done that so often; I said: ‘If you do not do this, I will 
not do that.’ And what was the result ? they did not do this, and I 
had tout simplement et bonnement to do that. I write to Monsieur 
Motte, ‘Your niece shall not leave the Pension until you come for 
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her;’ he does not come, and I take her to him. Voila la politique 
Jéminine.” i 

After breakfast, when they had dressed, bonneted, and gloved 
themselves, madame said: 

“Ma fot! 1 do not even know where the old Diogéne lives. 
Do you remember the name of the street, Marie?” 

“No, madame; somewhere in the Faubourg d en bas.” 

“ Ah, well! I must look for it here.” 

She went to the table and quickly turned over the leaves of a 
ledger. 

“Marie Modeste Motte, niece of Monsieur Motte. Mais, tcens, 
there is no address!” 

Marie looked with interest at her name written in red ink. 

“No; it is not there.” 

“ Ah, que je suts béte. It isin the other one. This one is only for 
the last ten years. There, ma fille, get on a chair; can you reach 
that one? No, not that, the other one. How warm it is! You 
look it out for me!” 

“‘T do not see any address here either, madame.” 

“Impossible! There must be an address there. True, nothing 
but Marie Modeste Motte, niece of Monsieur Motte, just like the 
other one. Now, you see, that’s Marcélite again; that’s all her fault. 
It was her duty to give that address thirteen years ago. In thirteen 
years she has not had the time to do that!” 

They both sat down warm and vexed. 

“T shall send Jeanne for her again!” 

But Jeanne’s zeal had anticipated orders. 

“T have already been there, madame; I beat on her door, I beat 
on it as hard as I could, and the neighbors opened their windows 
and said they didn’t think she had been there all night.” 

“ Well, then, there is nothing for me to do but send for Mon- 
sieur le Notaire! Here, Jeanne; take this note to Monsieur Gou- 
pilleau.” 

All unmarried women, widows or maids, if put to the torture, 
would reveal some secret, unsuspected sources of advisory assist- 
ance—a subterranean passage for friendship which sometimes offers 
a retreat into matrimony—and the last possible wrinkle, the last 
resisting gray hair is added to other female burdens at the death 
of this secret counsellor or the closing up of the hidden passage. 
Therefore, how dreadful it is for women to be condemned to a life 
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of such logical exactions where a reason is demanded for everything, 
even for a statu quo affection of fifteen years or more. Madame 
Lareveillére did not possess courage enough to defy logic, but her 
imagination and wit could seriously embarrass its conclusions. The 
raison d’étre of a Goupilleau in her life had exercised both into 
athletic proportions. 

“ An old friend, ma mignonne ; I look upon him as a father, and 
he treats me just as if I were his daughter. I go to him as to a con- 
fessor. And a great institute like this requires so much advice; oh, 
so much! — He is very old, as old as Monsieur Motte himself. We 
might just as well take off our things; he will not come before eve- 
ning. You see, he is so discreet, he would not come in the morning 
for rien au monde. He is just exactly like a father, I assure you, and 
very, very old.” 

The graduate and young lady of a day sat in the Jderceuse 
quiet, almost happy. She was not in the home she had looked for- 
ward to; but madame’s tenderness, the beautiful room in its sooth- 
ing twilight, and the patronizing majesty of the Zt de justice made 
this a very pleasant abiding place in her journey—the journey so 
long and so difficult from school to her real home, from girlhood to 
real young ladyhood. It was nearly two days now since she had 
seen Marcélite. How she longed for her, and what a scolding she 
intended to give her when she arrived at her uncle’s; where, of 
course, Marcélite was waiting for her. How silly she acted about 
the address! But, after all, procrastination is so natural. As for 
madame, Marie smiled as she thought how easily a reconciliation 
could be effected between them, guz¢tes though they were. 

It is hard to wean young hearts from hoping and planning; 
they will do it in the very presence of the angel of death, and with 
their shrouds in full view. 

Monsieur Goupilleau came: a Frenchman of small stature but 
large head. He had the eyes of a poet and the smile of a woman. 

The prelude of compliments, the tentative flourish to determine 
in which key the ensuing variation on their little romance should be 
played, was omitted. Madame came brusquely to the motif, not 
personal to either of them. 

“Monsieur Goupilleau, I take pleasure in presenting you to 
Mademoiselle Marie Motte, one of our young lady graduates. 
~ Mon amt, we are in the greatest trouble imaginable. Figures-vous, 

Monsieur Motte, the uncle of mademoiselle, could not come for her 
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last night to take her home. He is so old and infirm,’ added 
madame, considerately, “so you see mademoiselle could not leave 
last night; I want to take her home myself—a great pleasure it is, 
and not a trouble, I assure you, Marie—but we do not know where ~ 
he lives.” 

“Ah! you have not his address.” 

“No, it should be in the ledger; but an accident—in fact, the lazi- 
ness of her donne, who never brought it, not once in thirteen years.” 

“ Her donne?” 

“Yes, her donne Marcélite; you know Marcélite la coiffeuse ; what, 
you do not know Marcélite, that great, fat a 

“ Does Marcélite know where he lives?” 

‘* But of course, my friend, Marcélite knows, she goes there every 
day.” 

“ Well, send for Marcélite.” 

““Send for Marcélite! but I have sent for Marcélite at least a 
dozen times! she is never at herroom. Marcélite! ha! my friend, 
Iam done with Marcélite. What do you think? After combing 
my hair for fifteen years !—fifteen years, I tell you—she did not come 
yesterday at all, not once; and the concert at night! You should 
have seen our heads last night! we were frights, frights! I assure 
you.” 

It was a poetical license, but the eyes of Monsieur Goupilleau 
disclaimed any such possibility for the head before him. 

“ Does not mademoiselle know the address of her uncle ?”’ 

“ Ah, that, no. Mademoiselle has been a penstonnaire at the 
Institut St. Denis for thirteen years, and she has never been any- 
where except to church; she has seen no one without a chaperon ; 
she has received no letter. that has not passed through Madame 
Joubert’s hands. Ah! for that I am particular, and it was Monsieur 
Motte himself who requested it.” 

“ Then you need a directorv.” 

“A what?” 

«A directory.” i 

‘But what is that—a directory ?” 

“ Tt’s a volume, madame a book containing the addresses of all 
the residents of the city.” 

“ Quelle bonné idée! If 1 had only known that! I shall buy one. 
Jeanne! Jeanne! run quick, ma bonne, to Morel’s and buy me a 


directory.” 
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“ Pardon, madame, I think it would be quicker to send to Bale’s, 
the pharmacien at the corner, and borrow one. Here, Jeanne, take 
my card.” 

“4 la bonne heure ! now we shall find our affair.” 

But the M’s which started so many names in the directory were 
perfectly innocent of any combination applicable to an old uncle by 
the name of Motte. 

“You see, your directory is no better than my books!” 

Monsieur Goupilleau looked mortified, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He must live outside the city limits, madame.” 

“ Marcélite always said, ‘in the Faubourg d’en bas.’” 

Jeanne interrupted stolidly : 

“Monsieur Bale told me to bring the book right back, it is against 
his rules to lend it out of his store.” 

“ Here, take it! take it! Tell him I am infinitely obliged. It was 
of no use anyway. Ah, les hommes!” 

“ Madame,” began Monsieur Goupilleau in precautionary depre- 
cation. 

A sudden noise outside! Apparently an assault at the front 
door! A violent struggle in the antechamber! 

“ Grand Dieu! what can that be!”” Madame’s lips opened for a 
shrill Az secours ! Voleurs / but seeing the notary rush to the door, 
she held him fast with her two little white hands on his arm. 

“Mon amt, 1 implore you!” 

The first recognition ; the first expression of a fifteen years’ secret 
affection! The first thrill (old as he was) of his first passion! But 
danger called him outside; he unloosed the hands and opened the 
door. 

A heavy body propelled by Jeanne’s strong hands fell on the floor 
of the room, accompanied by a shower of leaves from Monsieur ~ 
Bale’s directory. 

“ Mistrable! Infdme! Effrontée ! Ah, I have caught you! Scédé- 
rate!” 

“ Marcélite !” 

“ Marcélite ! ” 

“ Marcélite? ~ ’ 

“Sneaking outside the gate! Like an animal! likeathief! like 
adog! Ha! I caught you well!” 


The powerful arms seemed ready again to crush the unresisting 
form rising from the floor. 
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“Jeanne! hush! How dare you speak to Marcélite like that? 
Oh, ma bonne, what is the matter with you?” 

Shaking, trembling, she cowered before them silent. 

“Ah! she didn’t expect me, /a fitre négresse ! Just look at her!” 

They did, in painful, questioning surprise. Was this their own 
clean, neat, brave, honest, handsome Marcélite? This panting, 
tottering, bedraggled wretch before them? Threatening to fall on 
the floor again, not daring to raise even her eyes? 

_ “Marcélite! Marcélite! who has done this to you! Tell me, tell 
your bébé, Marcélite.” 

“Ts she drunk?” whispered madame to the notary. 

Her ¢zguon had been dragged from her head. Her calico dress 
torn and defaced, showed her skin in naked streaks. Her black 
woolly hair, always so carefully packed away under her handker- 
chief, stood in grotesque masses around her face; scratched and 
bleeding like her exposed bosom. She jerked herself violently away 
from Marie’s clasp. 

“Send them away! Send them. away!” she at last said to 
Monsieur Goupilleau, in a low, unnatural voice. “I will talk to you, 
but send them all away.” 

Madame and Marie immediately obeyed his look; but outside 
the door Marie stopped firmly. 

“Madame, Marcélite can have nothing to say which I should not 
hear. oi 

“Hush! . . .” Madame put her finger to her lips ; the door 
was still a little open and the voices came to them. 

Marcélite, from the corner of her bleared eyes, watched them re- 
tire, and then with a great heave of her naked chest she threw her- 
self on the floor at the notary’s feet. 

“Master! Oh master! Help me!” 

Allthe suffering and pathos of awoman’s heart were in the tones, 
all the weakness, dependence, and abandonment in the words. 

The notary started at the unexpected appeal. His humanity, 
his manhood, his chivalry, answered it. 

“ Ma fille, speak ; what can I do for you?” 

He bent over her as she lay before him, and put his thin, white, 
wrinkled hand on her shoulder, where it had burst through her 
dress. His low voice promised the willing devotion of a saviour. 

“But don’t tell my 5¢é, don’t let her know! My God! it will 
kill her! She’s got no uncle! no Monsieur Motte! It was all a 
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lie. It was me, me a nigger, that sent her to school and paid for 
hers ene 

“You! Marcélite! You!” 

Marcélite jumped up and tried to escape from the room. Mon- 
sieur Goupilleau quickly advanced before her to the door. 

“You fooled me! It was you fooled me!” she screamed to 
madame. “God will never forgive you for that! My 6éé has 
heard it all!” 

Marie clung to her; Monsieur Goupilleau caught her by the arm. 

“ Marcélite! It was you, you who sent me to school, who paid 
forme! And I have no uncle?” 

Marcélite looked at the notary; a prayer for help. The girl fell 
in a chair and hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, my God! I knew it would kill her! I knew it would! 
To be supported by a nigger!”” She knelt by the chair. ‘“ Speak 
to me, Mamzelle Marie. Speak to me just once! Pardon me, my 
little mistress! Pardon me! I did not know what I was doing; I 
am only a fool nigger, anyhow! I wanted you to goto the finest 
school with ladies, and, and, oh! my 4éb¢ won’t speak to me; she 
won’t even look at me.” 

Marie raised her head, put both hands on the nurse’s shoulders, 
and looked her straight in the eyes. 

“And that also was all a lie about” (she sank her trembling 
voice) “ about my mother?” 

“That a lie! That alie! ’Fore God in Heaven, that was the 
truth; I swear it. I will kiss the crucifix. What do you take me 
for, Mamzelle Marie? Tellalie about . . .” 

Marie fell back in the chair with a despairing cry . 

“‘T cannot believe any of it.” 

“Monsieur! Madame! I swear to you it’s the truth!, God in 
Heaven knows it is. I would’nt lie about that, about my poor, 
dead young mistress. Monsieur! Madame! tell Miss Marie for me; 
can’t you believe me?” She shrieked in desperation to Monsieur 
Goupilleau, 

He came to her unhesitatingly. “I believe you, Marcélite.” He 
put his hand again on her shoulder; his voice faltered “ Poor 
Marcélite.” 

“God bless you, master! God bless you for that. Let me tell 
you; you believe me when my 4¢é won’t. My young mistress, she 
died ; my young master, he had been killed in the war. My young 
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mistress was all alone by herself, with nobody but me, and I did’nt 
take her poor little baby out of her arms till she was dead, as she 
told me. Mon bébé, mon ‘bébé ! don’t you know that’s the truth? 
Can’t you feel that’s the truth? You see that; she will never speak 
to me again; I knew it; I told youso. I heard her last night, in 
that big room, all by herself, crying for Marcélite. Marcélite! my 
God! I was afraid to go to her, and I was just under a bed; you 
think that didn’t most kill me?’”’ She hid her face in her arms, and 
swayed her body back and forth. 

“ Marcélite,” said Monsieur Goupilleau. The voice of the 
champion trembled, and his eyes glistened with tears at the distress 
he had pledged himself to relieve. ‘ Marcélite, I believe you, my 
poor woman, I believe you. Tell me the name of the lady, the 
mother of mademoiselle.” 

“Ha! hername! I am not ashamed to tell her name before 
anybody. Hername! I will tell you her name.” She sprang to 
her feet. “You ask anybody from the Paroisse St. Jacques if they 
ever heard the name of Mamzelle Marie Modeste Viel and Monsieur 
Alphonse Motte. That was the name of her mother and her father, 
and I am not ashamed of it that I shouldn’t tell, ha! Yes, and I am 
Marcélite Gaulois, and when my mother was sold: out the parish, 
who took me and brought me up and made me sleep on the foot of 
her bed, and fed me like her own baby, hetz ? Mamzelle Marie 
Viel’s mother, and mamzelle was the other baby, and she nursed us 
like twins, hein ? You ask anybody from the Paroisse St. Jacques. 
They know; they can tell you.” 

Marie stood up. 

“Come, Marcélite, let us go. Madame, monsieur.” She evi- 
dently struggled to say something else, but she only reiterated, “ I 
must go; we must go; come, Marcélite, let us go.” 

No one would have remarked now that her eyes were too old for 
her face. 

“Go! My Lord! Where have you got to go to?” 

“T want to go home to Marcélite; I want to go away with her; 
come, Marcélite, let us go. Oh! don’t you all see I can’t stay here 
any longer? Let me go! Let me go!” 

“Go with me! Gotomy home! A white young lady like you 
go live with a nigger like me!” 

“Come, Marcélite; please come, go with me; I don’t want to 
stay here.” 
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“You stand there! You hear that! Monsieur! Madame! 
You hear that!” 

“Marcélite, I want to go with you; I want to live with you; I 
am not too good for that.” , 

“ What! You don’t think you ain’t white! Oh, God! Strike 
me dead!” 

She raised her naked arms over her head, imploring destruction. 

“Marcélite, ma fille, do not forget, I have promised to help you. 
Marcélite, only listen to me a moment. Mademoiselle, do not fear; 
mademoiselle shall not leave us. I shall protect her; I shall bea 
father\to ther )-21 9.55" 

“ And I,” said madame, drawing Marie still closer to her, “J 
shall be her mother.” 

“Now, try, Marcélite,” continued Monsieur Goupilleau, “try to 
remember somebody, anybody who knows you, who knew your 
mistress; I want their names. Anybody, anybody will do, my 
poor Marcélite! Indeed I believe you; we all believe you; we 
know you are telling the truth; but is there not a person, even a 
book, a piece of paper, anything, you can remember ?” 

He stood close to her; his head did not reach above her shoul- 
ders, but his eyes plead into her face as if petitioning for his own 
honor; and then they followed the hands of the woman fumbling, 
feeling, passing, repassing inside her torn dress waist. He held his 
hands out, the kind, tender, little hands that had rested so gently 
on her bruised black skin. 

“Tf I have not lost it, if I have not dropped it out of my gown 
since last night, I never have dropped it, and I have carried it round 
inside my body now for seventeen years; but I was most crazy last 
night. é 

She put a small package, all wrapped up in an old bandanna 
handkerchief in his hands. 

“I was keeping that for my d¢b¢; I was going to give it to her 
when she graduated, just to remind her cf her own mother. She 
gave it to me when she died.” 

It was only a little worn-out prayer-book, but all filled with 
written papers and locks of hair and dates and certificates, frail 
fluttering scraps that dropped all over the table, but unanswerable 
champions for the honor of dead men and the purity of dead 
women. 


“Par la grace de Dieu!” exclaimed the notary, while the tears 
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fell from his eyes on the precious relics, discolored and worn from 
bodily contact. Marie sank on her knees by the table, holding 
Marcélite tight by the hand. 

“Par la grécede Dieu! Nothing is wanting here, nothing, 
nothing except the forgiveness of this good woman, and the assur- 
ances of our love and gratitude. And they say,” turning to 
madame, he hazarded the bold step of taking both her hands in 
his, “they say,” recollecting the tender pressure on his arm, he 
ventured still further, “they say, ‘Eugénie,’ that the days of 
heroism are past, and they laugh at our chivalry.” 


CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


At the dissolution of the last British Parliament, the House of Commons 
was composed of 330 Liberals, 247 Conservatives, and 61 Home Rulers, with 
14 vacant seats. The exciting elections which have recently been concluded, 
have resulted in returning 334 Liberals, 250 Conservatives, and 86 Par- 
nellites.* The new House contains 670 members, being 18 more than 
under the old distribution. The most significant feature which a compari- 
son of these figures develops is that, notwithstanding the increase in the Par- 
liamentary membership, the Liberal and Conservative strength does not vary 
half a dozen votes from the representation of each in the last Parliament. 
But Mr. Parnell has increased his followers by 25, or 7 more than the whole 
additional membership. The Irish question, then, is the most aggressive 
in British politics; the growth of Nationalism overshadows the conflict of 
Liberal and Conservative doctrines. 

Mr. Parnell’s astute management of the campaign is now vividly indicated. 
Knowing that he could not dictate terms to the Liberals if they should be 
returned with a large majority of the House, he issued at a critical time the 
manifesto to Irish votersin England and Scotland, severely arraigning the 
Liberal Party and advising all his countrymen to vote against its candidates. 
Although he did not personally sign this document, it was approved and 
authorized by him. On December 6, when his victory was practically as- 
sured, he was reported as saying: “ Had it not been for the Irish vote in 
England and Scotland, the Liberals would have had a majority over the 
combination of at least one hundred and twenty.” And yet in the same 
conversation he adds: “TI look for the settlement of the Nationalist question 
to the Liberals rather than to the Tories.” This may not be admirable as 
ethics, but it is adroit as politics. His erratic course toward the Liberal and 
Conservative parties becomes the most intelligent political consistency when 
viewed as means to securing the triumph of the Nationalist cause. Before 
his apparent treachery is too severely condemned it must be remembered 
that no sooner did his temporary allies, the Tories, begin to be elated over 
their triumphs in the earlier elections than they loudly asserted that they 
could easily get along without the Parnellites. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gladstone was vigorously crying for a Liberal majority large enough to be 
entirely independent of the Irish members. Repelled by both parties, Mr. 


* Estimated on December 12. 
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Parnell has made himself a necessity to the success of either, and has a right 
to say, as master of the situation, “The settlement of the international 
question between England and Ireland will be the only vital question before 
the new Parliament.” 

A Parnellite alliance with the Liberals would not be an unequal bargain. In 
return for any concessions which may be granted the Nationalists, their 
leader can give an invincible majority of about one hundred and seventy to 
aid in carrying out the general Liberal programme. There is margin enough 
here to offset any serious Radical or Whig defections. If we may judge by 
the past, however, Mr. Parnell will get the largest share of the fruits of the 
alliance, which he will use only so long as it serves his purpose. When he has 
gained from it all that it will give to Ireland, he will unhesitatingly force a 
dissolution, and, as he has frankly admitted, leave the Irish question “ to be 
the issue upon which the next general election must be fought and decided.” 

Turning from Mr. Parnell’s undoubted triumph, it is more difficult to 
trace what the results indicate as to the Liberal and Conservative parties. 
Numerically each retains its old strength in Parliament. But it must be re- 
membered that the conditions of the election were new. .The number of 
county seats had been increased from 283 to 377; the number of borough 
seats had been reduced from 360 to 284, and 2,000,000 voters had been 
added to the electorate. Recalling the great Tory victories in the boroughs, 
and the subsequent turn in the tide towards the Liberals in the counties, it 
becomes evident that Mr. Gladstone was only saved from absolute defeat by 
the new electorate which he had created. As the London Zimes recently 
said, he has been “condemned by the good sense and moderation of the 
country,” and approved by “a class of voters who have had no practical ex- 
perience in politics.” 

The causes of Liberal defeat in the boroughs were varied. Several 
weeks before the elections, the Pal/ Mall Gazette predicted a Conservative 
reaction because the “ distinctive Liberal notions” which had helped to 
victory in the past had been, if not abandoned, at least kept in the back- 
ground. Liberty was measured by majorities; free-trade was “ openly 
fiouted at in some quarters ;” Disestablishment was evaded by Mr. Glad- 
stone and denounced by Lord Hartington ; and the same leaders called for 
a majority large enough to “overbear the will of the Irish people.” To 
these causes must be added the extreme doctrines preached by the Radical 
wing of the party, especially Mr. Chamberlain’s Socialistic schemes, embrac- 
ing the compulsory purchase of land for laborers, free elementary educa- 
tion, and graduated taxation, and the vigorous production of the Disestab- 
lishment plan which even Mr. Gladstone’s oratory could not remove to the 
“end of a long vista.” The division within the Liberal Party on these 
questions was the foe which fought against Liberal success among the in- 
telligent middle-classes of the boroughs in England. It also led to rival 
Liberal candidates contending in the same constituency, and, as a result, 
losing a number of seats to the Tories. 
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But the losses resulting from these causes were counterbalanced by the 
new county constituencies, and the agricultural voters, estimated at half a 
million, On these people the Radical promises of larger earnings, better 
cottages, freedom from the burden of school pence, and independent land 
ownership, were used with telling effect. There was also the motive to vote 
against the party which had so long kept them out of the franchise. Thus 
it happened that the very doctrines which Mr. Gladstone repudiated, saved 
him from inglorious defeat. o. 202 

It must not be forgotten that Scotland remained true to the Liberal 
cause; the Scotch people are always true to the party of progress, and are 
not easily diverted from their convictions by the vagaries of any of its mem- 
bers. Their pertinacity could not be seriously affected by the Radical 
scare; and, moreover, they had a right to be satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s 
assurance that the settlement of the Scotch Disestablishment question must 
be “ the genuine offspring of Scottish sentiment and Scottish feeling.” 

The Conservative Party was able to hold its own in the elections because 
it presented a united front against Disestablishment and against the Social- 
istic schemes of the Radicals; because the Irish vote in Great Britain was 
cast in its favor; and because in certain quarters the workingmen were 
captured by the “ fair-trade” doctrines of one element in the Tory Party. 

Whether it shall be a short parliament or a long parliament, whether it 
shall be led by Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury, seems, therefore, to rest 
with Mr. Parnell, who is now in the position to gain for Ireland such con- 
cessions as were never gained before. 


THE ENGLISH PROTECTIONISTS. 


One of the notable features of the English elections of 1885 has been the 
revival of propositions to return to protection or to restrict trade. Not only 
is Mr. Parnell laying the foundations for a broad protective system under 
the coming Irish parliament ; Lord Iddesleigh gives out significant hints of 
retaliatory duties which have, and were meant to have, all the birth-marks of 
protection. In the event of Mr. Parnell’s full success, and the establish- 
ment of protection by an Irish parliament, it becomes a fair question 
whether the Tory parliament of the future will extend its retaliatory duties 
to Irish goods. In that case, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland would present even a more extraordinary economic spectacle than is 
now presented by her relations with some of her colonies. 

It is a familiar free-trade argument that the essence of slavery is in com- 
pelling one man to work for another man’s profit; and that there is there- 
fore no difference in kind, only in degree, between the American workman, 
who pays increased prices for his household comforts through a protective 
system, and the negro slave of ante-bellum times, whose wage was reduced by 
law to a mere subsistence. If the parallel be correct, it is odd that the rise 
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of democracy in any country should so commonly bring in its train the resur- 
rection of protection. It may be, as some free-traders assume, because of the 
stupidity of the new classes of voters, and their inability to take more than that 
surface view of things which supports protection; but the fact is undeniable. 
It was not until the great democratic development of 1824-30 that protection 
began to take an aggressive attitude in the United States. Canada and the 
Pacific show'the same results in British colonies. French democracy fought 
stteiiitusly the free-trade tendencies of Napoleon III. And now the rising 
English democracy brings with it, if not of it, the cry of fair-trade. It may 
be worth while to consider one possible influence in its favor. 

The London Zconomist thinks Lord Iddesleigh’s Royal Commission on 
Trade Depression “little more than a somewhat expensive sham ;” but its 
first volume of statistics has some items worth noting. Mr. Algernon West, 
chairman of the Internal Revenue Board, testifies that the assessment of 
landed property has decreased £5,000,000 since 1879-80, representing a 
capitalized decrease in land value, at thirty years’ purchase, of about 
150,000,000. Considering the way in which land value has been in- 
fluenced by the profits of foreign trade and domestic manufactures, we may 
find here a possible starting-point for a coming reaction. 

The protectionist may concede, as the free-trader asserts, that the foreign 
protective duties and bounties inure to the benefit of the English consumer. 
If German bounties and American tariffs make sugar twelve cents a pound 
in Germany, seven in New York, and five in England, it means that Germany 
and the United States are making the English consumer a present of from 
two to seven cents on each pound of his sugar. For the difference must 
come from the competition of German and American producers to get rid 
of their surplus in Great Britain. 

But the case has another side. The English cotton manufacturer would 
not feel at all grateful if the French Government were to go so far as to pro- 
vide all English consumers with cotton goods gratis. It would be a delight- 
ful arrangement for the English consumer; but it would ruin the manu- 
facturer’s domestic market, and he would probably make his voice heard 
against such uneconomic generosity. Yet this would be only an extreme 
case of a type which has already been felt severely. The glass importations 
have been mainly from Prussia, Belgium, and France. Protection excludes 
English manufacturers from the foreign markets ; the foreign manufacturers 
make what profit there is in their own markets ; and the surplus is sent to 
Great Britain, to be sold at prices with which the English manufacturer finds 
it not only difficult but exceedingly unpleasant to compete. The case is the 
same with sugar, copper, and all other protected imports. It is the surplus 
of foreign protection that makes English profits yearly harder to get. 

It is no wonder that some English manufacturers are beginning to find a 
sullen satisfaction in the proposition of retaliatory duties. If the new agricul- 
tural voters should become convinced that the fall of $750,000,000 in land 
value in five years has been largely due to a decrease in manufacturing pro- 
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fits and consequently in demand for land, and these to free-trade, it may very 
well be that some successor to Cobden shall have to reopen that which has 
been considered a closed question in Great Britain. 


SPECULATIVE BIOLOGY. 


Tue great and increasing tendency to speculation now prevailing in all 
classes of biological work will prove, if unchecked, a very serious obstacle 
to the healthy and rational progress of the science. Almost every paper 
that now appears contains some far-reaching and daring generalization, 
founded upon a small modicum of observed fact. Especially is this true of 
American biological work, where the tendency to metaphysical biology may 
fairly be called alarming, though even this is an advance over the ‘barren 
“species-making” of the earlier American naturalists. Speculation is so 
easy and so fascinating, observation so tedious and difficult, that the tempta- 
tion to indulge in the former at the expense of the latter is very great. 

At the bottom of this speculative bias is the theory of evolution, which 
is now so universally accepted among scientific men, and which has proved 
such a wonderful stimulus to investigation in all branches of biology. But, 
with its manifold advantages, the theory is responsible for much of the 
exuberant morphological imagination now so rampant. Accepting as a fact 
that the various types of organisms have originated by descent from earlier 
and simpler types, there is yet an endless diversity of view as to the ways in 
which this deviation has been brought about, and our ignorance of this 
offers a boundless field for hypothesis and conjecture. Thus there arise the 
many and conflicting genealogical tables and family-trees, which so encum- 
ber the literature of modern geology. A few embryological facts, or an 
imperfect fossil, are considered sufficient foundation for an entirely new 
scheme of morphology. When such is the case, it cannot be surprising that 
scarcely any two observers are agreed as to the line of descent of any group 
of organisms, and that this most important part of science seems gradually 
falling into hopeless confusion. 

A very striking example of the dangers of premature generalization has 
lately been given by the labors of Dollo, in Belgium, and Vetter, in Germany. 
For many years it has been a generally accepted view, that the birds are the 
specialized descendants of the extinct dinosaurs, huge reptiles, which, in the 
Mesozoic era of the earth’s history, abounded all over the world. So firmly 
established did this theory seem, that it was incorporated into elementary 
text-books, This view, so confidently stated, was, however, founded upon 
very incomplete knowledge of the dinosaurs, as the hind-limb, which is 
undeniably very birdlike, was almost the only part of the skeleton that was 
well known and understood. A few years ago complete skeletons of these 
great reptiles were discovered in Belgium, and in the western United States ; 
and the as yet incomplete study of these seems to make it perfectly pisin 
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that the ancestors of the birds must be looked for elsewhere. The structure 
of the skull, trunk, and fore-limbs, seems to completely negative the notion 
that a further development of the dinosaurian type could have resulted in a 
bird. 

In fact, the application of the theory of evolution to any particular case 
is beset with difficulties, and this fact must sooner or later be recognized, 
The problem in every case is one of immense complexity, embracing a great 
number of known and unknown factors. So difficult, indeed, is this problem, 
that a short time ago Mr. Alexander Agassiz did not hesitate to boldly as- 
sert the impossibility of its solution. Few candid students will deny that, 
taken broadly, the history of extinct organisms is distinctly and decidedly 
in favor of the evolution theory, but it must be admitted that a complete 
demonstration is still wanting for any given case. Further researches and 
more perfect knowledge are constantly destroying hypotheses that had every 
appearance of solidity and truth. Nevertheless, little real gain can be made 
if every new fact serves only as a field for a new fungous growth of specula- 
tion and hypothesis. “The scientific use of the imagination” is indeed in- 
dispensable to progress, but a too free rein must not be allowed or the re- 
sult is chaos and not order. The minute subdivision of scientific specialties 
is carried too far, so that investigators, ignorant of all outside of their own 
narrow limits, and not seeing the relations between their discoveries and 
those made in other fields, are constantly constructing absurd theories, the 
absurdity of which is at once evident upon reference to another series of 
facts bearing upon the same point. 

The speculations of the transcendental school of anatomy founded by 
Oken and Goethe are mere curiosities. The same fate is obviously in store 
for most of the evolutionary speculation now so rife. What is now most 
needed is careful, thorough investigation, avoiding on the one hand the 
profitless dryness of a mere catalogue of uncorrelated facts, and on the 
other the emptiness of an inflated theorizing. 


LOCALIZATION OF BRAIN FUNCTIONS. 


PROBABLY no subject has of late so engrossed the attention of students 
of human and comparative physiology, or has given rise to so many fierce 
discussions, as the theory of the localization of brain functions. On the one 
side were those who with Munk and Ferrier contended that the various 
functions of the brain could be strictly localized in circumscribed areas of the 
cerebral cortex ; on the other side were those who with Goltz denied the 
possibility of any such localization. From 1870, when Fritsch and Hitzig 
showed that the cerebral hemispheres could be stimulated by electricity, to 
the present time, a host of observers have been attacking the problem. The 
latest researches published in Germany and Italy are of especial interest, 
and of the utmost importance both theoretical and practical. Practical, be- 
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cause of their great value in medicine and surgery ; theoretical, because 
they seem at last to open to the physiologist the golden mean between the 
positions of the extremists, and to offer a common ground where conflicting 
opinions may be harmonized. 

The first step toward reconciling the great mass of apparently contra- 
dictory evidence was Exner’s hypothesis of absolute and relative areas, 
Before that, the usual method of disposing of irreconcilable facts was to give 
a comprehensive denial of them; hardly a satisfactory way of dealing with 
evidence. According to Exner’s view, the absolute areas are those regions 
of the brain surface injury to which invariably produces certain character- 
istic results, while injury to the relative areas frequently though not in- 
variably causes certain symptoms. The difference between the two seems 
to depend solely upon the kind of nerve fibres connected with them, 
whether they are fibres connecting various parts of the brain surface with each 
other, or whether they come from the body at large. The importance of 
this view of Exner’s has not been very generally recognized, but recent in- 
vestigations are confirming it very satisfactorily. These results seem clearly 
to show that the notion of small circumscript areas, each one of which per- 
forms certain definite functions, must be abandoned. On the contrary, the 
areas would seem to be overlapping and intermingled, each one gradually 
diminishing in intensity as we pass outward from the centre of greatest 
activity. The results of Hitzig’s latest experiments, as well as those of 
Léb, Kriworotow, Daniells, and Luciani, and even those of Goltz, with the 
pathological views given by Mariani and Charcot and Pitres, all make for 
Exner’s hypothesis implicitly if not explicitly. 

These experiments do not, however, indicate any localization of the psychi- 
cal functions, except with regard to certain memories, which seem to depend 
upon the same areas as the organs of special sense. What may perhaps be 
a beginning of psychical localization is given by an experiment of Hitzig’s,: 
which showed that dogs which had lost their frontal lobes forgot all the 
tricks they had known before the operation, and could not be taught them 
again. The healthy action of the mind depends rather upon the correlation 
of all parts of the brain than upon any area of its surface. As a confirma- 
tion of this view may be quoted a very striking observation by Tuczek, who 
has shown that in dementia paralytica the fibres that connect together the 
various cells on the surface of the brain degenerate and lose their function. 

In point of fact, it now would seem that there has at last been a way 
opened which will lead to an approximate solution of the long vexed and 
most important question of the localization of cerebral function. 


THE NEW STAR. 


PERHAPS the most interesting astronomical-event of the past year has 
been the appearance of a new star very near the brightest part of the great 
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nebula of Andromeda ; interesting because of the rarity of the phenomenon, 
and because of the star’s nearly central position in a well-known and much- 
studied nebula. The first public announcement of its discovery was made 
on August 31, by Hartwig of Dorpat, but it had been seen by him as early 
as August 20, and one day earlier, August 19, by Ward of Belfast. It was 
certainly not visible on August 16. It nearly if not quite reached its maxi- 
mum brilliancy on August 20, one day after its discovery, and has since 
gradually faded away, with slight fluctuations, until its light is now less than 
one one-hundredth of what it then possessed. When at its brightest it was 
just visible to the naked eye. In this respect it fell far behind most of the 
other temporary stars of which we have record. The star of 1 572 was 
bright enough to be seen at mid-day in full sunlight, and all the others ex- 
cept two were as bright as third magnitude. Most observers say that the 
form and relative brightness of the different parts of the nebula are un- 
changed. Hartwig says that at first the star was surrounded by a bright 
white nebulosity, which disappeared before the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the stranger. Afterward it was like an ordinary star in appear- 
ance, except that its color was a little more ruddy than is common. The 
spectroscope shows us that the source of light is a highly heated solid or 
liquid body, with possibly faint indications of glowing gas about it. The 
new stars of 1866 and 1876, the only others to which the spectroscope has 
been applied, showed, in addition to the continuous spectrum from a solid or 
liquid body, a very brilliant spectrum of bright lines, indicating the presence 
of immense quantities of incandescent hydrogen and other gases. 

The ascertained facts in the case do not warrant the construction of a 
theory completely accounting for these new stars. Aside from the evidence 
afforded by the spectroscope, about all we know is that there is a sudden and 
enormous increase of brilliancy in a star previously invisible or very faint, 
and that the light fades away gradually but irregularly. The cause of all 
this must be a sudden and very great evolution of heat. But when we seek 
to find an explanation for this, we are forced to fall back upon conjecture, 
sustained it is true by more or less complete analogies, but not to be taken 
as the final explanation without further confirmation. 

One hypothesis explains the heating by a collision between stars, the 
sudden stopping of their motion causing a violent evolution of heat, sufficient 
probably to account for the phenomenon. The same result would be pro- 
duced by the passage of a star through a nebula, whether gaseous or con- 
* densed into a cloud of solid or liquid particles, as seems to be the case with 
the nebula in Andromeda; and owing to the immense extent of a nebula, 
this would be much more likely to happen than a collision between stars. 
Every meteor and shooting star is an instance of collision on a small scale, 
and it is not improbable that among the myriads of stars more important 
collisions occasionally occur. Another hypothesis accounts for these new 
stars by a violent interruption of the cooling process which we know must 
be going on in every star. Zdllner thinks that as the star gradually loses 
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heat by radiation, it becomes covered by a crust scarcely if ai all luminous, 
which conceals the still-glowing mass within. By a sort of volcanic outburst 
this crust is broken up and a new series of chemical compounds formed with 
great evolution of heat and light. Lohse thinks that the change which 
causes the appearance of a new star takes place at a much earlier stage in 
the cooling process. As soon as the temperature has fallen toa point where 
chemical combination is possible between elements forming a considerable 
proportion of the whole mass, such a combination takes place with explosive 
violence, giving rise to an immense increase of heat and light. According 
to this theory the cooler stars should be more apt to be variable; and we 
know by observation that this is the case with the red stars which, on account 
of their color, are presumably comparatively cool. Also on our sun we have 
sun spots and gaseous outbursts. 

The hypothesis of collision and that of chemical combination both ex- 
plain pretty well the observed phenomena, and it seems impossible to decide - 
between them in the present state of our knowledge. One thing is reason- 
ably certain ; the new star is not the “Star of Bethlehem.” There is no 
evidence that it ever appeared before. 


PITHOM AND THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 


THE Egyptian Exploration Fund, established in England in 1883, has met 
with well-deserved success. Not only are some disputed questions of the 
route of the Exodus now settled, but much new material has been acquired 
for the study of the early history of Greek art. The site of the treasure 
cities of Pithom and Rameses, built by the Jews during their sojourn in 
Egypt, has of recent years been a matter of dispute. At the end of the last 
century a monolithic group representing Rameses II. between the gods Ra 
and Tum was found at the eastern end of the Delta, about twelve miles from 
Ismailiah. The place where it was found has been known under the Arabic 
name, Tell el Maskhutah, the “ mound of the statue,” and under the French 
name, Ramsés. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Lepsius, and Maspero were all 
agreed in looking upon this locality as the site of the treasure city Rameses 
of the Bible. On the other hand, Brugsch placed Rameses at Zoan, and M. 
Chabas at Pelusium. The question had during the year 1882 been brought 
before the English public in a series of papers by Miss Amelia B. Edwards ; 
so when the Exploration Fund was organized the desire was strong to solve the’ 
problem of the Exodus. The society formed for this purpose were fortunate 
in securing the services of M. Naville, the learned Egyptologist, to whom 
the Congress of Orientalists in 1875 had intrusted the work of collating the 
different versions and editing anew the Book of the Dead. His attention was 
directed first to the monuments at Ismailiah, brought from Maskhutah, on 
which he noticed dedicatory inscriptions to the god Tum. This suggested 
to his mind that Pi Tum (Pithom), and not Rameses, was to be looked for 
in the “ mound of the statue.” The supposition was fully confirmed by his 
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excavations. Of the inscriptions brought to light five containing indications 
of the locality mention the region of Thuku-t, and two of these mention also 
Pi Tum. Transcribed into Hebrew, these names become Succoth and 
Pithom, the civil and religious names of the region and the town. 

» The Pithom of the excavations is a small fortified post, containing little 
more than a temple and strange brick buildings open only at the top, resem- 
bling the granaries figured upon wall paintings at Thebes and Beni Hassan. 
Here, then, is one of the “fortified cities” of the Septuagint, one of the 
“treasure cities ” (Gesenius, storehouses) of the English Bible. Latin inscrip- 
tions found on the spot preserve the names Eropolis and Ero Castra, which 
are regarded by M. Naville as containing a reminiscence of the Egyptian 
word av, meaning “storehouse.” Inscriptions on the monuments in front 
of and within the temple bear ovals of Rameses II., implying that the 
temple was begun and finished in his reign. In the absence of earlier in- 
scriptions, this gives additional weight to the view that Rameses II. was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. We know now the first stopping-place of 
the children of Israel when we read that they “journeyed from Rameses to 
Succoth.” 

Having established the site of Pithom, how do we stand with reference 
to the other Scriptural landmarks, Etham, Migdol, Pi-hahiroth, and Baal- 
Zephon? Referring to an Egyptian papyrus of the time of the Exodus 
(Pap. Anastasi vi. 4), which reads, 
“We have allowed the tribes of the Shasu of the land of Atuma to pass the stronghold 


of King Menephtah of the land of Succoth, towards the lakes of Pithom of King Menepthah 
of the land of Succoth, in order to feed their cattle in the great farm of Pharaoh,” 


M. Naville finds in this border-land of Atuma the name and description 
of the next stopping-place of the Israelites, who “ took up their journey from 
Succoth and encamped in Z¢ham, in the edge of the wilderness.” For the site 
of Migdol we must await further excavations. Pi-hahiroth seems to embody 
the Egyptian word for farm, referred to in the Anastasi papyrus, and was 
known as such to the Septuagint translators, who for Pi-hahiroth have sub- 
stituted “the farm.” The name seems to have survived in Ptolemaic days, 
if we may with M. Naville identify Pi-hahiroth with the Pikeheret mentioned. 
in his newly discovered stone of Pithom. 

The following winter was not equally rewarding, although M. Naville 
succeeded in determining the site of Goshen. At Saft-el-Henneh, about six 
miles east of Zagazig, he found a dedicatory inscription to the venerable 
god Sopt and the gods of Kes. The name Sopt seems to have survived in 
the Arabic Saft, and the name Kes in the Phakousa of Herodotus, the 
Gesem of the Septuagint, and the Goshen of the English Bible. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NAUKRATIS. 


In the western side of the Delta the labors of Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, the 
very careful observer of the Pyramids of Gizeh, have been no less successful 
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in unearthing a great Greek commercial city and adding much new material 
for the history of Greek ceramic art. The evidence is now too great to 
admit of any doubt that at Nebireh has been found the once famous city of 
Naukratis. It will be interesting in this connection to recall the description 
of Herodotus, Ast. ii. 178-9 : 


‘* Amasis, a friend of the Greeks, granted favors to not a few of them, and especially for 
the benefit of those who came to Egypt to live he gave the city Naukratis, and to those 
who did not wish to settle, but came for mercantile purposes only, he gave places to erect 
altars and temples to their gods. Now the largest and most celebrated and most fre- 
quented temple was called the Hellenion, built conjointly by the following states : of the 
Ionians, Chios, Teos, Phoczea, and Clazomenz ; of the Dorians, Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicar- 
nassus and Phaselis; of the Aolians, only Mytilene. This then was their temple and 
these the states that furnished the officers of the Emporium. Other cities which claim a 
share, claim what in no sense belongs to them. Moreover the A®ginetans built for 
themselves a temple of Zeus, the Samians one of Hera, and the Milesians one of Apollo. 
In the olden days Naukratis was the only Emporium in Egypt, and there was no other. 
And if any one came into one of the other mouths of the Nile, he had to swear that he had 
come there by mistake, and having taken this oath, had to sail with his vessel to the Canobic 
mouth ; or if prevented by contrary winds, his goods had to be conveyed in Egyptian craft 
around the Delta until they reached Naukratis. Thus highly was Naukratis favored.” 


Within a few days of his arrival at Nebireh, Mr. Petrie found in the 
Pasha’s neighboring farm a stone with a Greek inscription recording certain 
honors paid by the city of Naukratis to Heliodorus, a priest of Athene. With 
the inspiration that underneath the mound lay hidden the great city of Nau- 
kratis, he began his excavations. Here he found the site of a temple of 
Apollo ; the fragments of columns indicating an archaic limestone temple 
replaced by one of white marble. He found also beautiful libation bowls 
inscribed to Apollo, to Hera, to Zeus, and to Aphrodite ; coins of A®gina, 
Chios, Samos, Athens, etc. ; many fragments of stamped amphorz, and over 
four hundred-weights of all the standards used at Naukratis. He found also 
the factory of a Greek scarab maker, with the moulds and other appliances of 
the art, and scarabs in every stage of fabrication. At the four corners of 
an immense ruined building, founded by Ptolemy II., were deposited libation 
vases, bronze implements, and precious stones—the first and only instance 
of foundation deposits found in Egypt. The building forms a part of an 
enclosure of still earlier date. Within the enclosure was a mass of crude brick 
building with deep, isolated rooms, having no openings or connections for 
twelve feet above the ground. This mass of ruin Mr. Petrie interprets as 
constituting “a great temenos—probably of the Pan-Hellenic altar—within 
which was a treasury and storehouses; and these were so arranged that, in 
case of war, the temenos would be the camp and the treasury the fort of the 
Greek garrison.” Of still greater interest is the pottery, which was found in 
great abundance, and ranges in style from the earliest dependence in Egyp- 
tian models to the most finished type of Athenian workmanship. In this 
collection we may trace the Greek honeysuckle ornament to its prototype in 
the Egyptian lotus pattern. The lotus pattern in combination with friezes 
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of animals, often considered as a characteristic of Rhodian ware, is found 
in great abundance at Naukratis. Other specimens are of wares hitherto 
unknown. 

As many of our own countrymen have contributed toward the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, it is with no little satisfaction that we are able to record 
the success which has attended these excavations. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD UNIVERSITIES. 


Last February’s debate between the presidents of Harvard and Prince- 
ton on student freedom in studies and conduct had barely ceased when 
there ensued a review and newspaper battle, conducted with more vigor and 
animation than had been devoted to any college issue for years. The num- 
ber of journals arrayed was also unusually large. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to name one of eminence, whether secular or religious, from the daily 
to the slow quarterly, which did not participate in the contest. As this gra- 
dually came to a close and the sound of it died away from public hearing, it 
began to be seen that the combat was merely preliminary to something 
greater even if less clamant—the contest over the American university 
question. All the threads of the “New Departure” debate tie up here. 
Once settle the real nature and functions of the American university and 
you settle in advance general principles which determine the nature and 
place of student freedom. That there should be freedom at some stage of 
education is conceded, and that the university is the place for this is also 
conceded, but what makes a genuine university and how to construct the 
American university is not so clearly seen. The sum of opinion thus far, 
however, is apparently this, that if we have genuine university students in 
genuine universities they should be free. If not, not. 

As the question emerges into clearer view, leading thinkers are directing 
their efforts hither. Not a few indications of this have already appeared 
both in printed arguments and in specific university movements. We may 
cite as especially noteworthy the running sketch of possible solutions drafted 
in Professor Patton’s review of the “‘ New Departure,” * President McCosh’s 
address at Woodstock on “What an American University should be,” the 
summer discussions at Newport and Saratoga, and the quite recent curricu- 
lum revisions made by some of our stronger colleges with the university in 
distant or nearer view. The drift of such indications is all in one direc- 
tion—toward the University. It is not yet here, but is surely approaching. 
It is still some years, perhaps in most places a generation, distant. Else- 
where it seems close at hand. When it does come it will be to take a promi- 
nent place in education and in our American life. We may as well dispense 
at once with any attitude of mind that will not recognize this actual situa- 
tion. The drift is that way. It is becoming general. It is accelerating, 
and no sign of a positive adverse movement has yet shown itself. 


* Presbyterian Review, Aptil, 1885. 
10 
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That this should be the state of things is at once fortunate and danger- 
ous. Fortunate, because it reduces the broad area of discussion by exclud- 
ing the question whether there will be universities or not, inasmuch as this 
is already being settled affirmatively by a flow of events quite independent 
of our arguing. All that remains is to decide not whether the universities 
shall come, but solely how they shall come. This facilitates the practical 
solution. If we regard them as undesirable it makes only this difference, 
that we should seek to have them instituted in their least undesirable form, 
and, if desirable, in their most desirable form. It is also dangerous, for the 
movement is spreading so steadily, and gathering strength in places so rapidly, 
that the university may come too soon or too crudely, “born out of due 
time,” ill-considered and half-shapen. 

In such a transition where we may distinguish with tolerable certainty 
the various forces operating, but not so easily, their proportionate impor- 
tance and rates of speed, it is venturesome to sketch at present more than 
these meagre outlines. Time is filling in the rest. So, meanwhile, more 
positive predictions may read better if not written until the events begin to 
happen. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 


In order to understand the present condition of speculative philosophy 
in Germany, it is necessary to distinguish between philosophy in the 
universities and the movement outside. Singularly enough the most am- 
bitious as well as original attempt at system building has been made by the 
pessimists in direct antagonism to what may be styled the philosophy of the 
schools. Schopenhauer has been succeeded by von Hartmann, whose book, 
Lhe Philosophy of the Unconscious, made such a stir when it first appeared. 
This has been followed more recently by a work on ethics, entitled Phano- 
monologte des stttlichen Bewusstseins, which is even more ambitious in its scope 
than its predecessor. In this book Hartmann attempts to construct a prac- 
tical philosophy in harmony with the theoretic principles of the philosophy 
of the unconscious. The first part of his book is a psychological search for 
ethical principles. He rejects Egoism and Heteronomy or Authority, 
under which he classes religious motives as pseudo-moral principles. Mo- 
tality has a threefold root in Taste, Feeling, and Reason, from each of 
which spring certain practical principles. But these are not co-ordinate. 
Morality in the sphere of Taste and Feeling is largely instinctive, and it 
emerges into clear consciousness only in Reason, whose authority is, there- 
fore, supreme. The ground principle of the Vernunftsmoral is Endenzweck, 
which is implicit in the whole moral life, but first becomes an object of 
conscious effort to the reflective reason. 

The principle of Zweck marks the transition from subjective to ob- 
jective morality. The question then arises, What is the true object of moral 
pursuit? One thing is certain, Egoism must be “ suppressed.” Hartmann 
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is strenuous in excluding all personal or individual ends. Morality is possi- 
ble only to the soul that renounces self and is willing to lose itself in the 
Universal. He also excludes Humanity as an end, for if we make Humanity 
our object we must promote either social happiness or culture. But the 
first tends to degrade man to the animal level, the second to sacrifice the 
many for the sake of the few. Nor can we follow both as co-ordinate ends, 
since they are contradictory. The true end must be one to which not only 
the individual but humanity itself can be subordinated as means or second- 
ary ends. This end Hartmann finds in the Sittlichen Welt-Ordnung, or 
moral order of the world. What this is, the author does not clearly define, 
but it seems to be much the same as the Stoic idea of the course of nature. 
Between optimism and pessimism the author is pronounced in favor of the 
latter. The attainment of happiness is impossible. ‘The only hope for the 
individual is that through self-abnegation and a complete “ resignation to 
destiny” he may find rest from the pain of existence. Hartmann’s ethics 
is, therefore, a fine modern reproduction of many of the essential features 
of ancient stoicism. It owes much of its influence to a strong undercurrent 
of pessimistic feeling among the cultivated classes, and especially the young 
men of Germany. Its spell has been partially broken by the unification of 
Germany, and only a revival of religious hope is needed to complete the 
work which the political regeneration has begun. 

Inside the universities the most notable constructive movement has been 
that of the late Professor Lotze. After the appearance of his first great 
work, Microcosmus, the belief arose that Lotze was destined to do for 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century a service similar to that of Kant 
for the eighteenth. His genius and industry and wide acquaintance with 
both science and philosophy seemed to mark him as the pioneer of a new 
departure. Lotze’s aim, like Kant’s, was synthetic. He saw the short- 
comings of the current philosophy, and his work as a whole may be charac- 
terized as an attempt to bring the Herbartian Realism into harmony with 
the post-Kantian Idealism. In this he has measurably succeeded. But 
either the times are not ripe for such an enterprise, or Lotze has failed to 
hit upon any pregnant principle of development. It now seems as though 
Lotze’s work were the closing act in an old drama rather than the beginning 
of anew. He has exercised a powerful general influence over the German 
mind in favor of Realism and of more comprehensive thinking, but the con- 
structive impulse seems to have died with him, and no man appears disposed 
to attempt the further development of his system. , 

The Germans are weary of system building. Their earnest thought in 
the speculative sphere runs mainly in historical and critical lines. The his- 
torical impulse has been derived mainly from Hegel, who, though dead, as 
is his system, yet speaketh in the prodigious historical industry he has called 
forth. This is manifest not only in the older generation of thinkers like 
Zeller and Harms, whose work is mainly historical, but also in the fresher 
industry of younger men. Many of these, it is true, acknowledge the im- 
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pulse without accepting the thought of Hegel, but there are many also like 
Gustav Biederman, who in a recent work defines the Philosophy of History 
as the “Science of the Concept in History.” 

The critical feature of German speculation is derived mainly from Kant, 
whose influence on German thought has been prodigious, There are, it is 
true, few pure Kantians in the universities; but the great majority of the 
abler men are disciples of Kant in the generic sense. They are dominated 
by his fundamental ideas, and his critical method seems to have become an 
integral part of their thinking. Dissatisfaction with Idealism, which is quite 
general, has led many of the wiser heads of Germany to look back to 
Kant for help. Multitudes of thoughtful men share the conviction of 
Heinrich Romundt, who, in a recent book entitled Grundlegung zur Reform 
der Philosophie, advocates a return to the critique of Pure Reason, insisting 
that the Hegelian development is all wrong. This is.a hopeful sign, for it 
indicates a reaction in favor of a more sober order of thinking. 

In several special mental sciences interest has lately been on the in- 
crease. Psychology has received an impulse in the direction of Psycho- 
physics. Logic has been powerfully influenced by Mill, and the interest in 
Induction is general, Ethics is also cultivated with renewed zeal. This is 
due partly to a scientific interest in moral questions, but partly also to the 
fact that the Germans feel a special need in the direction of practical phi- 
losophy. The majority of their educated men have given up the Bible as 
an inspired book, and are disposed to view religion either with von Hart- 
mann as a mere “ surrogate” to morality, or with Wundt as an excrescence 
of the moral consciousness. Hence the necessity of finding a substitute for 
what they have thrown away. The Germans are not utilitarians, however; 
they are much too deep-sighted to be caught in that trap. Their morality 
is as a rule lofty in its tone, its most serious blemish being its attitude toward 
religion. 

Notwithstanding the great industry in special directions, however, the out- 
look for speculative philosophy in Germany is not very hopeful. The golden 
age is evidently past, and the creative impulse has largely died away. The 
ablest young men in the universities are going into science, and in view of 
the revival of speculative activity in Great Britain and France, it looks as 
though the sceptre in philosophy held by Germany in the past were in dan- 
ger of passing into other hands. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT IN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Psychophysics. From a scientific point of view, the age has a profound 
meaning in the development of continental thought. Germany is seeing a 
philosophic aufklérung as, in the eighteenth century, she saw a religious, and 
= position has become as uncertain and many-sided in philosophy as in 
religion. 


When Professor Wundt’s Physiological Psychology first appeared, it was 
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eagerly welcomed by scores of rising investigators, who, on the side of 
psychic research, were in open revolt against 4 priori methods, and on the 
side of physiology were already making contributions to a science of the 
interaction of body and mind. From the latter stand-point, that of physi- 
ological psychology proper, or psychic neurology, the most confident expec- 
tations have not been disappointed. The spirit of Galen, which Doctor 
Siebeck, of Basel, calls monistic naturalism, manifests itself in the work of 
Helmholtz in nerve transmission, du Bois-Reymond in neural stimuli, Virchow 
in brain functions and diseases, Goltz and many others in cerebral localiza- 
tion. Progress in experimental psychology, or psycho-physics, however, 
which deals with mental states considered as dependent upon phenomena 
outside the nerve exws, has been neither so rapid nor so sure. The reasons 
for this may be external. First, the experimental method has not been pur- 
sued with the diligence its early reception seemed to foretell ; second, later 
researches have developed such extreme difficulties in its application as to 
discourage all but the most patient investigators ; and third, earlier results 
have been superseded by others that are subject to the same displacement in 
the future. Weber’s law of the ratio of the growth of stimulus and sensation 
has a narrow working range in the sense functions, sound, sight, and pres- 
sure, needs examination for the temperature sense,* and has not been tested 
for smell and taste. Of Fechner’s three methods of experiment, one only 
admits of universal application. It is to be regretted that Professor Wundt 
himself is turning away from the kind of work in which he has become 
famous, and which is his by right of conquest. Still it is a fact, and the 
younger men in the “school,” as it is called at Leipzig, are losing their 
enthusiasm. He is not changing his ground, though on such questions 
as the essence of the soul there is an advance in his later utterances ; + 
but he is neglecting to strengthen his earlier positions with the research 
that their maintenance requires. And it is more to be regretted in general, 
since the desertion, if only in part, of a realistic and experiential point of 
departure means a return to the subjective and absolute, and another round 
in the tread-mill of 4 priori speculation. Yet there are younger men in the 
school at Leipzig from whom much is to be expected. Among these may be 
mentioned Kraepelin, Lorenz, Tischer, Mr. J. M. Cattell, and others, who 
have published valuable articles in the Philosophische Studien.{ Recent 
works of importance in this gediet are Tonpsychologie, by Professor Stumpf, 
now of Halle, who follows close upon Helmholtz, Wahle’s Gehirn u. Bewusst- 
sein,§ and Hochegger’s Geschichiliche Entwickelung des Farbensinnes. ! 

All these havea physical reference. They deal with mind in its points of 
articulation with matter, making observations, as Mr. Lewes would say, under 


* See H. H. Donaldson ‘‘ On the Temperature Sense,” JZind, July, 1885, and his ref- 


erences to Magnus Blix. f if Es 
+ Logik, Bd. ii., Methodenlehre, 1883 ; Philos. Studien, Bd. ii., Heft, iii., Zar Kritik 


des Seelenbegriffs, Wundt. 
t Leipzig, 1882-84. § Wien, 1884. | Insbruck, 1884. 
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the “ objective aspect,” and reducing them to psychic formulas by elimina- 
tion. Efforts to experiment with pure mental forms, even from the Her- 
bartian stand-point of synthesis, have been hitherto sporadic and unfortunate. 
The latest and most pretending of these is a book on memory,” by Doctor 
Ebbinghaus, privat-docent in Berlin. It is a direct attempt at expressing 
memory phenomena as functions of time. This is no place for a criticism ; 
suffice it to say, that the book cannot be dismissed with the summary, and, 
in some respects, artificial estimate of Mr. Jacobs in Mind.t Doctor Ebbing- 
haus also gives two hours a week in the University to experimental work, 
and reads on sense-deception. The best books for reference in this con- 
nection are Volkmann’s Handbook, in its last edition, { edited by Professor 
Cornelius, of Halle, Ribot’s Psychologie allemande contemporaine ;§ and for 
purposes of bibliography, the third volume of Ueberweg’s History, || edited 
by Heinze. Professor Wundt’s position is admirably estimated by M. 
Lachelier in the Revue philosophique for January, 1885. 

No other opening seems to offer to American students such original and 
important results as this, and to offer them, in a peculiar way, to native inven- 
tion and contrivance. This fact has already been observed in the success 
of the American students at Leipzig. Why should not this national turn of 
mind, so highly valued in other departments, be turned to account in philo- 
sophy, and psycho-physics be made an American science? 

Psychology. Another feature of the more scientific work in philosophy 
at the universities for some years past is its realistic spirit and tendency— 
realistic not in an ultimate sense, but as a compromise. We call it a spirit, 
because it is as yet vague, and has as many forms as there are lecturers on 
the theory of knowledge. In almost every case it proceeds on the ground- 
work of Kant’s Aesthetik ; but the time seems to have come for a develop- 
ment of the realistic side of Kant as Fichte and his followers developed the 
idealistic side. It is the direction of Maimon, Chalybaus, Herbart, and 
more especially of Ulrici, since it comes distinctly as a reaction’and protest 
against the old deductive method. It manifests itself in three directions in 
the universities—in psychology, ethics, and pedagogics. Space permits us 
to notice only the first two. : 

If the psychological bearing of the tendency be considered in re- 
ference to its connection with Kantian thought, Professor Zeller, of 
Berlin, the historian, deserves first mention, though of living writers Kuno 
Fischer, at Heidelberg, is first in time. Professor Zeller has read this sum- 
mer a course on Logik u. Erkenntnisstheorie, the avowed problem of which 
is to separate the subjective and objective elements in sense-perception, and 
thus attain reality. He enunciated this problem as early as 1862, when he 


* Ueber das Gedachiniss, Leipzig, 1885. 

+ Mind, July, 1885, pp. 454, etc. 

¢ Lehrbuch der Psychologie, 2 Bd., Cdthen, 1884-5. 
§ 2éme Ed., Paris, 1885; not translated. 

|| Weuszec¢, Berlin, 1883. 
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began his lectures at Heidelberg.* His last word is to be found in the 
third volume of his essays.+ Professor Paulsen, also at Berlin, a younger 
man of great brilliancy and acumen, reads on the “Introduction to Philos- 
ophy” and on Anthropology; in the latter as a disciple of Spencer, and in 
general from a stand-point almost English. At Leipzig, Professor Heinze is a 
pronounced realist, and the senior Drobisch follows Herbart. Privat-docent 
Schubert-Solden discards all transcendent objects.{ Doctor Otto Pflei- 
derer, mentioned below, bases intuitional morality on a noumenally realistic 
_ psychology. In the same general direction, space only allows the mention 
of Baumann, at Gottingen; Sigwart, at Tiibingen ; and Riehl, at Freiburg. 

In this connection, the study of animal instincts and impulses is doing 
much toward a science of comparative psychology. The experimentalists 
suggest and insist upon this as supplemental. It is simply carrying the in- 
ductive “ observation” of intuitionists into the sphere of rudimentary and 
unconscious mental states, and must, if steadily pursued, be as important for 
psychology as comparative anatomy has been for human physiology. The 
_work of G. H. Schneideron Animal Will § is remarkably thorough and 
careful, and is receiving great attention. Espinas’ Animal Companies is im- 
portant in the same line, and Wundt’s earlier researches.|| Recent publi- 
cations are by Graber, 4 on the color sense in animals, Dahl on the psycho- 
logy of the spider ; ** and in English we have Doctor Romanes’ recent work, 
Lvolution of Mind in Animals. The attempt is being made also to carry the 
investigation of instinct (Z7ieb) to plant life, though this is premature till 
animal psychology is better developed. tt The subject is summed up in 
the eighteenth chapter of the last edition of Wundt’s Psychology. 

Ethics. A still more hopeful sign, in the general disintegration of 
systems, is the contest that is waging in morals, between German deductive 
and English evolution ethics. If Haeckel were not a German, the century 
would hardly have seen philosophic evolution established in Germany, and 
as evolution ethics has no Haeckel, its establishment is proportionally slow. 
Two hundred years of heredity and environment have made it hard for 
Germans not to speculate, but the last fifty years have been so extravagant 
in this department that sensible men are ashamed of them. They cannot 
become utilitarian, however, since the Kantian ethics is too mighty to be 
assailed in its stronghold. Indications point to a strengthening of intui- 
tional morals from a stand-point of observation and fact. 


* Tractate.—Bedeutung u. Aufgabe d. Erkenntnisstheorie, Heidelberg, 1862. 

+ Vortrige u. Abhandlungen, Bd. iii., Leipzig, 1884. 

t Grundlagen einer Erkenntnisstheorie, Leipzig, 1884. 

§ Thierische Wille, Leipzig, 1880. See also Schaarschmidt’s Philosophische Monats- 
hefte, xxi., 289, etc. 

| Vorlesungen tiber Menschen u. Thierseele, 1863. 

| Grundlinien zur Entwickelung des Helligheits u. Farbensinnes der Thiere, Leipzig, 
1884. 

ne Vierteljahreschrift fiir wissensch. Philosophie, Bd. xi., Heft 1. 

++ Pfliiger, Archiv. x., 305. 
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As acontribution to this result, Professor Wundt’s forth-coming Z#hzk is 
looked for with great interest. He begins his book on constructive ethics 
with original psycho-ethical norms, actual potentially, being manifestations 
of the soul, which is an “actuality” rather than an essence, and exhibited 
in the sphere of will. Logic is the ground of the theoretical sciences, and 
ethics of the practical “disciplines.” “ Ethics is the voluntary acting of the 
thought (das gedachte).” Two lines of investigation arise— 

(a.) Search (aufsuchung) for norms. (4.) Their establishing (auf stellung) 
and application. 

His method, so well-known in psychology, is inductive, employing obser- 
vation and experiment, and the area of its application is first anthropology, 
building life—history, cultus, customs—into an “ universal ethical conscious- 
ness:” and second, the area of ethics itself, as a developed science, the 
sphere of the critique and philosophy of historical morals. From the 
development of scientific ethical notions, the norms of their growth may 
be arrived at. Each norm gives duty, its notion, its contrary ; reasoning 
back from the historic notion and the practical duty, we reach the norm. 
In this development, religion is a fungous growth on the ethical trunk, gods 
exist in men alone and are thought into the world; the last five command- 
ments of the Decalogue are ethical, the others religious—these are among his 
practical conclusions. 

In social ethics, Professor Wundt gives a valuable classification of 
original social conditions, preferable to that of Doctor Martineau in his 
recent tabulation of primary “springs of action.” Here Wundt uses to 
great advantage the researches in animal psychology spoken of above. 

Another departure of great results for the solution of the free-will contro- 
versy, is the introduction of the doctrine of “threshold” (Schwelle), that 
Fechner advanced for experimental psychology, and that Herbart and 
Drobisch have used in the mathematics of vorstellungen, into the sphere of 
motive. Motives to Wundt are fofential, beneath the threshold, actual, in 
the field, and frincipal, in the focus of apperception. The coexistence of 
actual and potential motives is freedom. He is a determinist to this extent, 
that will can be reduced to terms of apperception, and apperception rests on 
vorstellungen and their laws.* 

Professor Paulsen, at Berlin, also carries his English point of view into 
“Ethics in Society and the State.” A notable volume of the year is the 
Religionsphilosophiet of Professor Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, Oxford Hib- 
bert lecturer for the current season. His system begins with an impulse 


(Zrieb) godward, and he finds God necessary also, like Malebranche, to 
maintain harmony. 


* See Physiologische Psychologie, ii. cap. 20. 
t Religionsphilosophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage, 2te Aufl., 2 Bd., Berlin, 1883-4. 
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GRAY: 


THE eighteenth century, judged by the literature it produced 
everywhere in Europe outside of Germany and France, is generally 
counted inferior to that which preceded and to that which followed 
it. A judgment of especial severity has been passed upon its poetry 
by critics who lost somewhat of their judicial equipoise in that 
enthusiasm of the romantic reaction which replaced the goddess of 
good taste by her of liberty, and crowned the judicial wig with the 
Phrygian cap. The poetry of the period fell under a general con- 
demnation as altogether wanting in the imaginative quality, and as 
being rather the conclusions of the understanding put into verse 
than an attempt to express, however inadequately, the eternal long- 
ings and intuitions and experiences of human nature. These find 
their vent, it was thought, in those vivid flashes of phrase, the in- 
stantaneous bolts of passionate conception, whose furrow of splendor 
across the eyeballs of the mind leaves them momentarily dark to 
the outward universe, only to quicken their vision of inward and in- 
communicable things. There was some truth in this criticism, as 
there commonly is in the harsh judgments of imperfect sympathy, 
but it was far from being the whole truth. If poesy be, as the 
highest authority has defined it, a divine madness, no English poet 
and no French one between 1700 and 1800 need have feared a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo. They talk, to be sure, of “sacred rages,” 
but in so decorous a tone, that we do not even glance towards the 
tongs. They invoke fire from heaven in such frigid verse that we 
wish they might have been taken at their word and utterly con- 
sumed—they and their works together. Cowper was really mad at 
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intervals, but his poetry, admirable as it is in its own middle-aged 
way, is in need of anything rather than of a strait-waistcoat. A 
certain blight of propriety seems to have fallen on all the verse of 
that age. The thoughts, wived with words above their own 
level, are always on their good behavior, and we feel that 
they would have been happier in the homelier unconstraint of 
prose. Diction was expected to do for imagination what only 
imagination could do for it, and the magic which was personal 
to the magician was supposed to reside in the formula. Dryden 
died with his century; and nothing can be more striking than 
the contrast between him, the last of the ancient line, and the new 
race which succeeded him. In him, too, there isan element of prose, 
a mixture of that good sense so admirable in itself, so incapable of 
those indiscretions which make the charm of poetry. His power of 
continuous thinking shows his mind of a different quality from those 
whose thought comes as lightning, intermittently it may be, but 
lightning, mysterious, incalculable, the more unexpected that we 
watch for it, and generated by forces we do not comprehend. Yet 
Dryden at his best is wonderfully impressive. He reminds one of a 
boiling spring. There is tumult, concussion, and no little vapor ; 
but there is force, there is abundance, there is reverberation, and we 
feel that elemental fire is at work, though it be of the earth earthy. 
But what strikes us most in him, considered intellectually, is his 
modernness. Only twenty-three years younger than Milton, he 
belongs to another world. Milton is in many respects an ancient. 
Wordsworth says of him that 


‘¢ His soul was as a star and dwelt apart.” 


But I should rather be inclined to say that it was his mind that was 
alienated from the present. Intensely and even vehemently engaged. 
in the question of the day, his politics were abstract and theoretic, 
and a quotation from Sophocles has as much weight with him as a 
constitutional precedent. His intellectual sympathies were Greek. 
His language even has caught the accent of the ancient world. 
When he makes our English search her coffers round it is not for any 
home-made ornaments, and his commentators are fain to unravel 
some of his syntax by the help of the Greek or Latin grammar. 
Dryden knew Latin literature very well, but that innate scepticism 
of his mind, which made him an admirable critic, would not allow 
him to be subjugated by antiquity. His zsthetical training was 
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essentially French, and if this sometimes had an ill effect on his 
poetry, it was greatly to the advantage of his prose, wherein ease and 
dignity are combined in that happy congruity of proportion which we 
call s¢y¢e, and the scholar’s fulness of mind is mercifully tempered by 
the man of the world’s dread of being too fiercely in earnest. It isa 
gentlemanlike style, thorough-bred in every fibre. As it was without 
example, so, 1 think, it has remained without a parallel in English. 
Swift has the ease, but lacks the lift, and Burke, who plainly formed 
himself on Dryden, has matched him in splendor, but has not caught 

‘his artistic skill in gradation, nor that perfection of tone which can 
be eloquent without being declamatory.. When I try to penetrate 
the secret of Dryden’s manner, Iseem to discover that the new 
quality in it is a certain air of, good society, an urbanity, in the 
original meaning of the word. By this I mean that his turn of 
thought (I am speaking of his maturer works) is that of the capital, 
of the great world, as it is somewhat presumptuously called, and that 
his diction is, in consequence, more conversational than that which 
had been traditional with any of the more considerable poets who 
had preceded him. It is hard to justify a general impression by 
conclusive examples. Two instances will serve to point my meaning, 
if not wholly to justify my generalization. His ode on the death of 
Mrs. Killigrew begins thus: 


“ Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 
Made in ¢he last promotion of the blest,” 


and in his translation of the third book of the Zvezd, he describes 
Achzmenides, the Greek rescued by the Trojans from the island of 
the Cyclops, as “bolting” from the woods. Dryden, in making 
verse the vehicle of good sense and argument rather than of passion 
and intuition, was but an indication of the tendency of the time in 
which he lived, a tendency quickened by the influence which could 
not fail to be exerted by his really splendid powers as a poet, espe- 
cially by the copious felicity of his language and his fine instinct 
for the energies and harmonies of rhythm. But the fact that a great 
deal of his work was job-work; that most of it was done in a hurry, 
led him often to fill up a gap with the first sonorous epithet that 
came to hand, and his indolence was thus partly to blame for that 
poetic diction which brought poetry to a deadlock in the next cen- 
tury. Dryden knew very well that sound makes part of the sense 
and a large part of the sentiment of averse, and, where he is in the 
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vein, few poets have known better than he how to conjure with 
vowels, or to beguile the mind into acquiescence through the ear. 
Addison said truly, though in verses whose see-saw cadence and lack 
of musical instinct would have vexed the master’s ear, 


‘Great Dryden next, whose tuneful Muse affords 
The sweetest numbers and the fittest words.” 


But Dryden never made the discovery that ten syllables arranged in 
a proper accentual order were all that was needful to make a ten- 
syllable verse. He is great Dryden, after all, and between him and 
Wordsworth, there was no poet with enough energy of imagination 
to deserve that epithet. But he had taught the trick of cadences 
that made the manufacture of verses more easy, and he had brought 
the language of poetry nearer, not to the language of real life as 
Wordsworth understood it, that is, to the speech of the people, but 
to the language of the educated and polite. He himself tells us at 
the end of the Religio Lazcz- 


‘«‘ And this unpolished rugged verse I chose 
As fittest for discourse and nearest prose.” 


Unpolished and rugged the verse certainly was not, nor in his 
hands could ever be. It is the thought that has an irresistible attrac- 
tion for prosaic phrase, and coalesces with it in a stubborn precipi- 
tate which will not become ductile to the poetic form. Dryden 
perfected the English rhymed heroic verse by giving it a variety of 
cadence and pomp of movement which it had never had before. 
Pope’s epigrammatic cast of thought led him to spend his skill on 
bringing to a nicer adjustment the balance of the couplet, in which 
he succeeded only too wearisomely well. Between them they reduced 
versification in their favorite measure to the precision of a mechanical 
art, and then came the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease- 
Through the whole eighteenth century the artificial school of poetry 
reigned by a kind of undivine right over a public which admired— 
and yawned. This public seems to have listened to its poets as it did 
to its preachers, satisfied that all was orthodox if only they heard the 
same thing over again every time, and believing the pentameter 
couplet a part of the British Constitution. And yet it is to the credit 
of that age to have kept alive the wholesome tradition that Writing, 
whether in prose or verse, was an Art that required training, at least, 
if nothing more, in those who assumed to practise it. 

Burke thought it impossible to draw an indictment against a 
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whole people, and the remark is equally just if we apply it to a cen- 
tury. It is true that with the eighteenth a season of common sense 
set in with uncommon severity, and such a season acts like a drought 
upon the springs of poesy. To be sure, an unsentimental person 
might say that the world can get on much better without the finest 
verses that ever were written than without common sense, and I am 
willing to admit that the question is a debatable one and to com- 
promise upon wzcommon sense whenever it is to be had. Let us 
admit that the eighteenth century was, on the whole, prosaic, yet it 
may have been a pretty fair one as centuries go. Every age is as 
good as the people who live in it choose to make it, and, if good 
enough for them, perhaps we, who had no hand in the making of it, 
can complain of it only so far as it had a hand in the making of us. 
Perhaps even our own age, with its marvels of applied science that 
have made the world more prosily comfortable, will loom less gigan- 
tic than now through the prospective of the future. Perhaps it will 
even be found that the telephone, of which we are so proud, can- 
not carry human speech so far as Homer and Plato have contrived 
to carry it with their simple appliances. As one grows older, 
one finds more points of half-reluctant sympathy with that un- 
dyspeptic and rather worldly period, much in the same way as 
one grows to find a keener savor in Horace and Montaigne. In 
the first three-quarters of it, at least, there was a cheerfulness and 
contentment with things as they were, which is no unsound philoso- 
phy for the mass of mankind, and which has been impossible since 
the first French Revolution, for our own war of independence, though 
it gave the first impulse to that awful riot of human nature turned 
loose among first principles, was but the reassertion of established 
precedents and traditions, and essentially conservative in its aim, 
however deflected in its course. It is true that, to a certain extent, 
the theories of the French doctrinaires gave a tinge to the rheto- 
ric of our patriots, but it is equally true that they did not percepti- 
bly affect the conclusions of our Constitution-makers. Nor had 
those doctrinaires themselves any suspicion of the explosive mixture 
that can be made by the conjunction of abstract theory with brutal 
human instinct. Before 1789 there was a delightful period of univer- 
sal confidence, during which a belief in the perfectibility of man was 
insensibly merging into a conviction that he could be perfected by 
some formula of words, just as a man is knighted. He kneels down 
a simple man like ourselves, is told to rise up a Perfect Being, and 
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rises accordingly. It certainly was a comfortable time. If there 
was discontent, it was in the individual, and not in the air; sporadic, not 
epidemic. Responsibility for the Universe had not yet been invented. 
A few solitary persons saw a swarm of ominous question-marks wher- 
ever they turned their eyes; but sensible people pronounced them 
the mere musc@ volitantes of indigestion which an honest dose of 
rhubarb would disperse. Men read Rousseau for amusement, and 
never dreamed that those flowers of rhetoric were ripening the seed 
of the guillotine. Post and telegraph were not so importunate as now. 
People were not compelled to know what all the fools in the world 
were saying or doing yesterday. It is impossible to conceive of a 
man’s enjoying now the unconcerned seclusion of White at Selborne, 
who, a century ago, recorded the important fact that “the old tor- 
toise at Lewes in Sussex awakened and came forth out of his dormi- 
tory,” but does not seem to have heard of Burgoyne’s surrender, the 
news of which ought to have reached him about the time he was 
writing. It may argue pusillanimity, but I can hardly help envying 
the remorseless indifference of such men to the burning questions of 
the hour, at the first alarm of which we are all expected to run with 
our buckets, or it may be with our can of kerosene, snatched by mis- 
take in the hurry and confusion. They devoted themselves to leisure 
with as much assiduity as we employ to render it impossible. The 
art of being elegantly and strenuously idle is lost. There was no 
hurry then, and armies still went into winter-quarters punctually as 
musquashes, Certainly manners occupied more time and were al- 
lowed more space. Whenever one sees a picture of that age with its 
broad skirts, its rapiers standing out almost at a right angle, and de- 
manding a wide periphery to turn about, one has a feeling of spacious- 
ness that suggests mental as well as bodily elbow-room. Now all the 
ologies follow us to our burrows in our newspaper, and crowd upon 
us with the pertinacious benevolence of subscription-books. Even 
the right of sanctuary is denied. The horns of the altar, which we 
fain would grasp, have been dissolved into their original gases in the 
attempt to combine chemistry with theology. 

This, no doubt, is the view of a special mood, but it is a mood that 
grows upon us the longer we have stood upon our lees. Enough if 
we feel a faint thrill or reminiscence of ferment in the spring, as 
old wine is said to do when the grapes are in blossom. Then we 
are sure that we are neither dead nor turned to vinegar, and repeat 
softly to ourselves, in Dryden’s delightful paraphrase of Horace: 
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‘‘ Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own ; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
‘To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day; 
Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possessed in spite of Fate are mine; 
Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour,” 


One has a notion that in those old times the days were longer 
than now; that a man called to-day his own by a securer title, and 
held his hours with a sense of divine right now obsolete. It is an 
absurd fancy I know, and would be sent to the right about by the 
first physicist or historian you happened to meet. But one thing I 
am sure of, that the private person was of more importance both 
to himself and others then than now, and that self-consciousness was, 
accordingly, a vast deal more comfortable because it had less need 
of conscious self-assertion. 

But the Past always has the advantage of us in the secret it has 
learned of holding its tongue, which may perhaps account in 
part for its reputed wisdom. Whatever the eighteenth century 
was, there was a great deal of stout fighting and work done in it, 
both physical and intellectual, and we owe it a great debt. Its very 
inefficacy for the higher reaches of poetry, its very good-breeding 
that made it shy of the raised voice and flushed features of enthusi- 
asm, enabled it to give us the model of a domestic and drawing- 
room prose as distinguished from that of the pulpit, the forum, or 
the closet. In France it gave us Voltaire, who, if he used ridicule 
too often for the satisfaction of personal spite, employed it also 
for sixty years in the service of truth and justice, and to him more 
than to any other one man, we owe it that we can now think and 
speak as we choose. Contemptible he may have been in more ways 
than one, but at any rate we owe him that, and it is surely some- 
thing. In what is called the elegant literature of our own tongue 
(to speak only of the most eminent), it gave us Addison and Steele, 
who together madea man of genius ; Pope, whose vivid genius almost 
persuaded wit to renounce its proper nature and become poetry ; 
Thomson, who sought inspiration in nature, though in her least 
imaginative side ;* Fielding, still, in some respects, our greatest 


* That Thomson was a man of true poetic sensibility is shown, I think, more agree- 
ably in The Castle of Indolence than in The Seasons. In these, when he buckles the 
buskins of Milton on the feet of his natural sermo pedestris, the effect too often suggests 
the unwieldy gait of a dismounted trooper in his jack-boots. 
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novelist ; Richardson, the only author who ever made long-winded- 
ness seem a benefaction; Sterne, the most subtle humorist since 
Shakespeare; Goldsmith, in whom the sweet humanity of Chaucer 
finds its nearest parallel; Cowper, the poet of Nature in her more 
domestic and familiar moods; Johnson, whose brawny rectitude of 
mind more than atones for coarseness of fibre. Toward the middle 
of the century, also, two books were published which made an 
epoch in esthetics, Dodsley’s Old Plays (1744) and Percy’s 
Ballads (1765). These gave the first impulse to the romantic reac- 
tion against a miscalled classicism and were the seed of the 
literary renaissance. 

The temper of the times and the comfortable conditions on 
which life was held by the educated class were sure to produce a 
large crop of dilettantism, of delight in art and the things belonging 
to it as an elegant occupation of the mind without taxing its facul- 
ties too severely. If the dilettante in his eagerness to escape ennui 
sometimes becomes a bore himself, especially to the professional 
artist, he is not without his use in keeping alive the traditions of 
good taste and transmitting the counsels of experience. In propor- 
tion as his critical faculty grows sensitive, he becomes incapable of 
production himself. For indeed I have observed that his eye is too 
often trained rather to detect faults than excellences, and he can tell 
you where and how athing differs for the worse from established 
precedent, but not where it differs for the better. This habit of 
mind would make him distrustful of himself and sterile in original 
production, for his consciousness of how much can be said against 
whatever is done and even well done, reacts upon himself and makes 
him timid. It is the rarest thing to find genius and dilettantism 
united in the same person (as for atime they were in Goethe), for 
genius implies always a certain fanaticism of temperament, which, if 
sometimes it seem fitful, is yet capable of intense energy on occa- 
sion, while the main characteristic of the dilettante is that sort of 
impartiality that springs from inertia of mind, admirable for observa- 
tion, incapable of turning it to practical account. Yet we have, I 
think, an example of this rare combination of qualities in Gray, and — 
it accounts both for the kind of excellence to which he attained, and 
for the way in which he disappointed expectation, his own, I suspect, 
first of all. He is especially interesting as an artist in words and 
phrases, a literary type far less common among writers of English, 
than it is in France or Italy, where perhaps the traditions of Latin 
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culture were never wholly lost, or, even if they were, continued to 
be operative by inheritance through the form they had impressed 
upon the mind. Born in 1716, he died in his 55th year, leaving 
behind him 1321 verses. Dante was one year older, Shakspeare, 
three years younger when he died. It seems a slender monument, 
yet it has endured and is likely to endure, so close-grained is the ma- 
terial and so perfect the workmanship. When so many have writ- 
ten too much, we shall the more readily pardon the rare man who 
has written too little or just enough. _ 

The incidents of Gray’s life are few and unimportant. Educated 
at Eton and diseducated, as he seemed to think, at Cambridge, in his 
twenty-third year he was invited by Horace Walpole to be his com- 
panion in a journey to Italy. At the end of two years they quarrelled, 
and Gray returned to England. Dr. Johnson has explained the 
causes of this rupture, with his usual sturdy good sense and knowl- 
edge of human nature: “ Mr. Walpole,” he says, ‘is now content to 
have it told that it was by his fault. If we look, however, without 
prejudice on the world, we shall find that men whose consciousness 
of their own merit sets them above the compliances of servility, are 
apt enough in their association with superiors to watch their own 
_ dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the fervor 
of independence to exact that attention which they refuse to pay.” 
Johnson was obeying Sidney’s prescription of looking into his own 
heart when he wrote that. Walpole’s explanation is of the same 
purport : “I was young, too fond of my own diversion; nay, I do 
not doubt too much intoxicated by indulgence, vanity, and the inso- 
lences of my situation as a Prime Minister’s son. . . . I treated 
him insolently. . . . Forgive me if I say that his temper was not 
conciliating.” They were reconciled afew years later and continued 
courteously friendly till Gray’s death. A meaner explanation of their 
quarrel has been given by gossip, that a letter which Gray had 
written home was opened and read by Walpole, who found in it 
something not to his own advantage. But the reconciliation suffi- 
ciently refutes this, for if Gray could have consented to overlook the 
baseness, Walpole could never have forgiven its detection. Gray 
was a conscientious traveller, as the notes he has left behind him 
prove. One of these, on the Borghese Gallery at Rome, is so charac- 
teristic as to be worth citing : “Several (Madonnas) of Rafael, Titian, 
Andrea del Sarto, etc., but in none of them all that heavenly grace 
and beauty that Guido gave, and that Carlo Maratt has so well imi- 
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tated in subjects of this nature.” This points to an admission which 
those who admire Gray, as I do, are forced to make, sooner or later, 
that there was a taint of effeminacy in his nature. That he should 
have admired Norse poetry, Ossian, and the Scottish ballads is not 
inconsistent with this, but may be explained by what is called the 
attraction of opposites, which means merely that we are wont to 
overvalue qualities or aptitudes which we feel to be wanting in 
ourselves. Moreover these anti-classical yearnings of Gray began 
after he had ceased producing, and it was not unnatural that he 
should admire men who did without thinking what he could not do 
by taking thought. Elegance, sweetness, pathos, or even majesty 
he could achieve, but never that force which vibrates in every verse 
of larger-moulded men. Bonstetten tells us that “every sensation 
in Gray was passionate,” but I very much doubt whether he was 
capable of that sustained passion of the mind which is fed by a pre- 
vailing imagination acting on the consciousness of great powers. 
That was something he could never feel, though he knew what it 
meant by his observation of others, and longed to feel it. In him 
imagination was passive ; it could divine and select, but not create. 
Bonstetten, after seeing the best society in Europe on equal terms, 
also tells us that Gray was the most finished gentleman he had 
ever seen. Is it over fine to see something ominous in that word 
jinished ? It seems to imply limitations; to imply a consciousness 
that sees everything between it and the goal rather than the goal 
itself, that undermines enthusiasm through the haunting doubt of 
being undermined. We cannot help feeling in the poetry of Gray 
that it too is finished, perhaps I should rather say limited, as the 
greatest things never are, as it is one of their merits that they never 
can be. They suggest more than they bestow, and enlarge our 
‘apprehension beyond their own boundaries. Gray shuts us in 
his own contentment like a cathedral close or college quadrangle. 
He is all the more interesting, perhaps, that he was a true child 
of his century, in which decorum was religion. He could not, 
as Dryden calls it in his generous way, give his soul a loose, 
although he would. He is of the eagle brood, but unfledged. His 
eye shares the zther which shall never be cloven by his wing. But 
it is one of the school-boy blunders in criticism to deny one kind of 
perfection because it is not another. Gray, more than any of our 
poets, has shown what a depth of sentiment, how much pleasurable 
emotion mere words are capable of stirring through the magic of 
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association, and of artful arrangement in conjunction with agreeable 
and familiar images. For Gray is pictorial in the highest sense of 
the term, much more than imaginative. Some passages in his letters 
give us a hint that he might have been. For example, he asks his 
friend Stonehewer, in 1760, “Did you never observe (while rocking 
winds are piping loud) that pause as the gust is re-collecting itself?” 
But in his verse there is none of that intuitive phrase where the 
imagination at a touch precipitates thought, feeling, and image in an 
imperishable crystal. He knew imagination when he saw it ; no man 
better; he could have scientifically defined it ; but it would not root 
in the artificial soil of his own garden, though he transplanted a bit 
now and then. Here is an instance: Dryden in his Axuus Mirabilis, 
hinting that Louis XVI. would fain have joined Holland against 
England, if he dared, says: 


* And threatening France, placed like a painted Jove, 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand.” 


Gray felt how fine this was, and makes his Agrippina say that 


it was she 
«That armed 


This painted Jove and taught his novice hand 
To aim the forked bolt, while he stood trembling, 
Scared at the sound and dazzled with its brightness.” 


Pretty well, one would say, for a “paznted Jove!” The imagi- 
nation is sometimes super grammaticam, like the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, but it is coherent by the very law of its being.* 

Gray brought home from France and Italy a familiar knowledge 
of their languages, and that enlarged culture of the eye which is 
one of the insensible, as it is one of the greatest gains of travel. 
The adventures he details in his letters are generally such as occur 
to all the world, but there is a passage in one of them in which he* 
describes a scene at Rheims in 1739, so curious and so characteristic 

colcrne time as to be worth citing: 


- “ The other evening we happened to be got together in a company of eighteen 
people, men and women of the best fashion here, at a garden in the town to walk; 
when one of the ladies bethought herself of asking ‘ Why should not we sup here?’ 
Immediately the cloth was laid by the side of a fountain under the trees, and a 
very elegant supper served up ; after which another said, ‘Come, let us sing,’ and | 
SN 

* It is always interesting to trace the germs of lucky phrases. Dryden was familiar 
with the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, and it may be suspected that this noble image 
was suggested by a verse in The Double Marriage—‘* Thou woven Worthy in a piece of 


arras.” 
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directly began herself ; from singing we insensibly fell to dancing and singing in a 
round, when somebody mentioned the violins, and immediately a company of them 
was ordered. Minuets were begun in the open air, and then came country dances 
which held till four o’clock in the morning, at which hour the gayest lady there 
proposed that such as were weary should get into their coaches, and the rest. . . 
should dance before them with the music in the van; and in this manner we 
paraded through the principal streets of the city and waked everybody in it; 


This recalls the garden of Boccaccio, and if it be hard to fancy the 
“ melancholy Gray” leading off such a jig of Comus, it is almost 
harder to conceive that this was only fifty years before the French 
Revolution. And yet it was precisely this gay zzsouszance, this for- 
getfulness that the world existed for any but a single class in it, and 
this carelessness of the comfort of others that made the catastrophe 
possible. 

Immediately on his return he went back to Cambridge where 
he spent (with occasional absences) the rest of his days, first at 
Peter House and then at Pembroke College. In 1768, three years 
before his death, he was appointed professor of Modern Literature 
and Languages, but he never performed any of its functions except 
that of receiving the salary—‘‘so did the Muse defend her son.” 
Johnson describes him as “ always designing lectures, but never 
reading them; uneasy at his neglect of'duty and appeasing his un- 
easiness with designs of reformation and with a resolution which he 
believed himself to have made, of resigning the office, if he found 
himself unable to discharge it.” This is excellently well divined, 
for nobody knew better than Johnson what a master of casuistry is 
indolence, but I find no trace of any such feeling in Gray’s corre- 
spondence. After the easy-going fashion of his day he was more 
likely to consider his salary as another form of pension. 

The first poem of Gray that was printed was the Ode on the_ 
Distant Prospect of Eton College and this when he was already 
thirty-one. The Elegy followed in 1750, the other lesser odes in 
1753. Lhe Progress of Poesy and the Bard in 1757. Collins 
had preceded him in this latter speices of composition, a man of 
more original imagination and more fervent nature, but inferior in 
artistic instinct. Mason gives a droll reason for the success of the 
Elegy; “It spread at first on account of the affecting and pensive 
cast of the subject—just like Hervey’s Meditations on the Tombs.” 
What Walpole called Gray’s flowering period ended with his fortieth 
year. From that time forward he wrote no more. Twelve years 
later, it is true, he writes to Walpole: 
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“What has one to do, when turned of fifty, but really to think of finishing ? 
- + + However, I will be candid . . . and avow to you that, till fourscore 
and ten, whenever the humor takes me, I will write because I like it, and because 
‘I like myself better when I do so. If I do not write much it is because I cannot.” 


_ Chaucer was growing plumper over his Canterbury Tales, and the 
Divina Commedia was still making Dante leaner when both those 
poets were “turned of fifty.” Had Milton pleaded the same dis- 
charge, we should not have had Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes. 

No doubt Gray could have written more “if he had set himself 
doggedly about it,” as Johnson has recommended in such cases, but 
he never did, and I suspect that it was this neglect rather than that 
of his lectures that irked him. The words “ because I like myself bet- 
ter when I do” seem to point in that direction. Bonstetten, who 
knew him a year later than the date of this letter, says: 


“The poetical genius of Gray was so extinguished in the gloomy residence of 
Cambridge that the recollection of his poems was hateful to him. He never per- 
mitted me to speak to him about them. When I quoted some of his verses to 
him, he held his‘tongue like an obstinate child. I said to him sometimes, ‘ Will 
you not answer me, then?’ but no word came from his lips. I saw him every even- 
ing from five o’clock till midnight. We read Shakspeare, whom he adored, Dry- 
den, Pope, Milton, etc., and our conversations, like those of friendship, knew no 
end. I told Gray about my life and my country, but all his own life was shut from 
me. Never did he speak of himself. There was in Gray between the present and 
the past an impassable abyss. When I would have approached it, gloomy clouds 
began to cover it. I believe that Gray had never loved; this was the key to the 
riddle.” 


One cannot help wishing that Bonstetten had Boswellized some of 
these endless conversations, for the talk of Gray was, on the testi- 
mony of all who heard it, admirable for fulness of knowledge, point, 
and originality of thought. Ste Beuve, commenting on the words of 
Bonstetten, says, with his usual quick insight and graceful cleverness: 

“Je ne sais si Bonstetten avait deviné juste et si le secret de la mélancolie de 
Gray était dans ce manque d’amour ; je le chercherais plutét dans la stérilité d’un 
talent poétique si distingué, si rare, mais si avare. Oh! comme je le comprends 
mieux dans ce sens-la le silence obstiné et boudeur des poétes profonds arrivés a un 
certain age et taris, cette rancune encore aimante envers ce qu’on a tant aimé et 
qui ne reviendra plus, cette douleur d’un ame orphéline de poésie et qui ne veut 
pas étre consolée!” 


But Ste Beuve was thinking rather of the author of a certain 
volume of French poetry published under the pseudonym of Joseph 
Delorme than of Gray. Gray had been a-successful poet, if ever 
there was one, for he had pleased both the few and the many. 
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There is a great difference between I could if I would and I would 
if I could in their effect on the mind. Ste Beuve is perhaps partly 
right, but it may be fairly surmised that the remorse for in- 
tellectual indolence should have had some share in making Gray 
unwilling to recall the time when he was better employed than 
in filling-in coats-of-arms on the margin of Dugdale and correcting 
the Latin of Linnzus. He speaks of “his natural indolence and 
indisposition to act,” in a letter to Wharton. Temple tells us that 
he wished rather to be looked on as a gentleman than as a man of 
letters, and this may have been partly true at a time when author- 
ship was still lodged in Grub Street and in many cases deserved 
no better. Gray had the admirable art of making himself respected 
by beginning first himself. He always treated Thomas Gray with 
the distinguished consideration he deserved. Perhaps neither Bon- 
stetten nor Ste Beuve was precisely the man to understand the more 
than English reserve of Gray, the reserve of a man as proud as he 
was sensitive. And Gray’s pride was not, as it sometimes is, allied 
to vanity ; it was personal rather than social, if I may attempt a dis- 
tinction which I feel but can hardly define. After he became famous, 
one of the several Lords Gray claimed kindred with him, perhaps I 
should say was willing that Ze should claim it, on the ground of a 
similarity of arms. Gray preferred his own private distinction and 
would not admit his lordship to any partnership in it. Michael An- 
gelo, who fancied himself a proud man, was in haste to believe a 
purely imaginary pedigree that derived him from the Counts of 
Canossa. 

That I am right in saying that Gray’s melancholy was in part re- 
morse at (if I may not say the waste) the abeyance of his powers, 
may be read between the lines (I think) in more than one of his let- 
ters. His constant endeavor was to occupy himself in whatever 
would save him from the reflection of how he might occupy himself 
better. ‘To find one’s self business,” he says “(I am persuaded), is 
the great art of life. . . . Some spirit, some genius (more than 
common) is required to teach a man how to employ himself.” And 
elsewhere: “to be employed is to be happy,” which was a saying he 
borrowed of Swift, another self-dissatisfied man. Bonstetten says in 
French that “his mind was gay and his character melancholy.” In 
German he substitutes “soul” for “character.” He was cheerful, 
that is, in any company but his own, and this, it may be guessed, 
because faculties were called into play which he had not the innate 
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force to rouse into more profitable activity. Gray’s melancholy was 


that of Richard II: 


‘7 wasted time, and now doth time waste me, 
For now hath time made me his numbering-clock. ’ 


Whatever the cause, it began about the time when he had finally 
got his two great odes off his hands. At first it took the form of 
resignation, as when he writes to Mason in 1757: 

“ T can only tell you that one who has far more reason than you, I hope, will 
ever have to look on life with something worse than indifference, is yet no enemy 
to it, but can look backward on many bitter moments, partly with satisfaction, 


and partly with patience, and forward, too, on a scene not very promising, with 
some hope and some expectation of a better day.” 


But it is only fair to give his own explanation of his unproductive- 
ness. He writes to Wharton, who had asked him for an epitaph on 
a child just lost : 

“T by no means pretend to inspiration, but yet I affirm that the faculty in 
question is by no means voluntary. It is the result, I suppose, of a certain disposi- 


tion of mind which does not depend on one’s self, and which I have not felt this 
long time.” 


In spite of this, however, it should be remembered that the 
motive power always becomes sluggish in men who too easily admit 
the supremacy of moods. But an age of common sense would very 
greatly help such a man as Gray to distrust himself. 

If Gray ceased to write poetry, let us be thankful that he con- 
tinued to write letters. Cowper, the poet, a competent judge, for he 
wrote excellent letters himself, and therefore had studied the art, 
says, writing to Hill in 1777: 

“TI once thought Swift’s letters the best that conld be written ; but I like Gray’s 


better. His humor, or his wit, or whatever it is to be called, is never ill-natured 
or offensive, and yet, I think, equally poignant with the Dean’s.” 


I think the word that Cowper was at a loss for was playfulness, 
the most delightful ingredient in letters, for Gray can hardly be said 
to have had humor in the deeper sense of the word. The nearest 
approach to it I remember is where he writes to Walpole suffering 
with the gout: “The pain in your feet Ican bear.” He has the | 
knack of saying droll things in an off-hand way, and as if they cost 
him nothing. It is only the most delicately trained hand that can 
venture on this playful style, easy as it seems, without danger of a 
catastrophe, and Gray’s perfect elegance could nowhere have found 
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a more admirable foil than in the vulgar jauntiness and clumsy 
drollery of his correspondent, Mason. Let me cite an example or 


two. 
He writes to Wharton, 1753: 


“T take it ill you should say anything against the Mole. It is a reflection, I see, 
cast at the Thames. Do you think that rivers which have lived in London and its 
neighbourhood all their days will run roaring and tumbling about like your tramon- 
tane torrents in the North? ” 


To Brown, 1767: 


“Pray that the Trent may not intercept us at Newark, for we have had infinite 
rain here, and they say every brook sets up for a river.” 


Of the French, he writes to Walpole, in Paris: 


«J was much entertained with your account of our neighbors. As an English- 
man and an anti-Gallican, I rejoice at their dulness and their nastiness, though I 
fear we shall come to imitate them in both. Their atheism is a little too much, too 
shocking to be rejoiced at. I have long been sick at it in their authors and hated 
them for it; but I pity their poor innocent people of fashion. They were bad 
enough when they believed everything.” 


Of course it is difficult to give instances of a thing in its nature 
so evanescent, yet so subtly pervasive, as what we call fove. I think 
it is in this, if in anything, that Gray’s letters are on the whole supe- 
rior to Swift’s. This playfulness of Gray very easily becomes ten- 
derness on occasion, and even pathos. 

Writing to his friend Nicholls in 1765, he says: 

‘‘It is long since I heard you were gone in haste into Yorkshire on account of 
our mother’s illness, and the same letter informed me she was recovered. Oth- 
erwise I had then wrote to you only to beg you would take care of her and to in- 
form you_that I had discovered a thing very little known, which is, that in one’s 
whole life one can never have any more than a single mother. You may think 
this obvious and (what you call) a trite observation. . . . You are a green. 
gosling! I was at the same age (very near) as wise as you, and yet I never dis- 
covered this (with full evidence and conviction, I mean) till it was too late. It is 


thirteen years ago and it seems but as yesterday, and every day I live it sinks 
deeper into my heart.” 


In his letters of condolence, perhaps the most arduous species of 
all composition, Gray shows the same exquisite tact which is his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic as a poet. And he shows it by never 
attempting to console. Perhaps his notions on this matter may be 


divined in what he writes to Walpole (1746) about Lyttelton’s Elegy 
on his Wife: 
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“Tam not totally of your mind as to Mr. Lyttelton’s Elegy, though I love kids 
and fawns as little as you do. If it were all like the fourth stanza I should be ex- 
cessively pleased. Nature and sorrow and tenderness are the true genius of such 
things ; and something of these I find in several parts of it (not in the orange trees); 
poetical ornaments are foreign to the purpose, for they only show a man is not 
sorry; and devotion worse, for it teaches him that he ought not to be sorry, which is 
all the pleasure of the thing.” 


And to Mason he writes in September, 1753: 


“I know whatit is to lose a person that one’s eyes and heart have long been used 
to, and I never desire to part with the remembrance of that loss.” (His mother died 
in the March of that year.) 


Gray’s letters also are a mine of acute observation and sharply- 
edged criticism upon style, especially those to Mason and Beattie. 
His obtter dicta have the weight of wide reading and much reflec- 
tion by a man of delicate apprehension and tenacious memory for 
principles. “Mr. Gray used to say,” Mason tells us, “that good 
writing not only required great parts, but the very best of those 
parts.” * I quote a few of his sayings almost at random: 


‘‘Have you read Clarendon’s book? Do you remember Mr. Cambridge’s ac- 
count of it before it came out? How well he recollected all the faults, and how 
utterly he forgot all the beauties? Surely the grossest taste is better than sucha 
sort of delicacy.” 

‘«‘T think even a bad verse as good a thing or better than the best observation 
that ever was made upon it.” 
‘‘ Half a word fixed upon or near the spot is worth a cart-load of recollection.” 
(He is speaking of descriptions of scenery, but what he says is of wider applica- 
tion.) 
‘“Froissart is the Herodotus of a barbarous age.” 
“Jeremy Taylor is the Shakspeare of divines.” 


‘tT rejoice when I see Machiavel defended or illustrated, who to me appears one 
of the wisest men that any nation in any age has produced.” 

‘In truth, Shakspeare’s language is one of his principal beauties, and he has no 
less advantage over your Addisons and Rowes in this than in those other great 
excellencies you mention. Every word in him is a picture.” 


Of Dryden he said to Beattie: 


“That if there was any excellence in his own numbers he had learned it wholly 
from that great poet, and pressed him with great earnestness to study, as his choice 
of words and [his] versification were singularly happy and harmonious.” 


* This, perhaps, suggested to Coleridge his admirable definition of the distinction 
between the language of poetry and of prose. It is almost certain that Coleridge learned 
from Gray his nicety in the use of vowel-sounds and the secret that in a verse it is the letter 
that giveth life quite as often as the spirit. Many poets have been intuitively lucky in the 
practice of this art, but Gray had formulated it. 
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And again: 
‘‘Remember Dryden, and be blind to all his faults,” 


he says in a postscript to Beattie. 

To Mason he writes: 

“ All I can say is that your E/egy must not end with the worst line in it ; 
it is flat, it is prose; whereas that, above all, ought to sparkle, or at least to shine. 
If the sentiment must stand, twirl it a little into an apothegm, stick a flower in it, 


gild it with a costly expression; let it strike the fancy, the ear, or the heart, and} 
am satisfied.” 


Gray and Mason together, however, could not make the latter a 
a poet ! 

‘‘Now I insist that sense is nothing in poetry, but according to the dress she 
wears and the scene she appears in.” 

‘‘T have got the old Scotch ballad on which Douglas [Home’s] was founded ; it 
is divine, and as long as from hence to Ashton. Have you never seen it ? Aristotle’s 
best rules are observed in it in a manner that shows the author never had heard of 
Aristotle.” 

“This latter [speaking of a passage in Carvactacus] is exemplary for the ex- 
pression (always the great point with me) ; I do not mean by expression the mere 
choice of words, but the whole dress, fashion, and arrangement of a thought.” 

‘« Extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical, is one 


of the grand beauties of lyric poetry ; this I have always aimed at and never could 
attain.” 


Of his own Agrippina he says: 


“She seemed to me to talk like an old boy all in figures and mere poetry, in- 
stead of nature and the language of real passion.” 


Of the minuteness of his care in matters of expression an example 
or two will suffice. Writing to Mason he says: 

«‘Sure ‘seers’ comes over too often; besides, it sounds ill.” ‘ Plann’d is a 
nasty stiff word.” “I cannot give up ‘lost’ for it begins with an 7.” 

Yet Gray’s nice ear objected to “ vain vision ” as hard. 

It may be asked if these minutiz of alliteration and of close or 
open vowel-sounds are consistent with anything like that ecstasy of 
mind, from which the highest poetry is supposed to spring, and 
which it is its function to reproduce in the mind of the reader. But 
whoever would write well must arn to write. Even in Shakspeare 
we can trace the steps and even the models by which he arrived at 
that fatality of phrase which seems like immediate inspiration. One 
at least of the objects of writing is (or was) to be read, and, other things 
being equal, the best writers are those who make themselves most 
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easily readable. lGraya great claim to the rank he holds is derived 
from his almost unrivalled skill as an artist, in words and sounds, as 
an artist, too, who knew how to compose his thoughts and images 
with a thorough knowledge of perspective. This explains why he is 
so easy to remember, why, though he wrote so little, so much of 
what he wrote is familiar on men’s tongues, There are certain 
plants that have seeds with hooks by which they cling to any passing 
animal and impress his legs into the service of their locomotion and 
distribution. Gray’s phrases have the same gift of hooking them- 
selves into the memory, and it was due to the exquisite artifice of 
their construction. “His Elegy, certainly not through any originality 
of thought, but far more through originality of sound, has charmed 
all ears from the day it was published, and the measure in which it 

_As written, though borrowed by Gray of Dryden, by Dryden of 
Davenant, by Davenant of Davies, and by him of Raleigh, is ever 
since associated with that poem as if by some exclusive right of 
property. Perhaps the great charm of the Z/egy is to be found in its 
embodying that pensively stingless pessimism which comes with the 
first gray hair, that vague sympathy with ourselves, which is so much 
cheaper than sympathy with others, that placid melancholy which 
satisfies the general appetite for an emotion that titillates rather 
than wounds. 

The Progress of Poesy and The Bard made their way more slowly, 
though the judgment of the elect (the guverol to whom Gray 
proudly appealed) placed them at the head of English lyric poetry. 
By the majority they were looked on as divine in the sense that they 
were past all understanding. Goldsmith criticised them in the 
Monthly Review, and a few passages of his article are worth quoting 
as coming from him: 


‘‘ We cannot, however, without some regret, behold those talents so capable of 
giving pleasure to all, exerted in efforts that, at best, can amuse only the few ; we 
cannot behold this rising poet seeking fame among the learned, without hinting to 
him the same advice that Isocrates used to give his pupils, ‘Study the people.’ 

a He speaks to a people not easily impressed with new ideas ; extremely 
tenacious of the old; with difficulty warmed and as slowly-cooling again. How 
unsuited, then, to our national character is that species of poetry which rises on us 
with unexpected flights ; where we must hastily catch the thought or it flies from 
us: and in short, where the reader must largely partake of the poet’s enthusiasm 
in Sider to taste his beauties! . . . These two odes, it must be confessed, 
breathe much of the spirit of Pindar ; but then they have caught the seeming obscu- 
rity, the sudden transition and hazardous epithet of the mighty master, all which, 
though evidently intended for beauties, will probably be regarded as blemishes by 
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the generality of readers. In short, they are in some measure a representation of 
what Pindar now appears to be, though perhaps not what he appeared to the States 
of Greece.” 


Goldsmith preferred The Bard to the Progress of Poesy. We seem 
to see him willing to praise and yet afraid to like. He is possessed 
by the true spirit of his age. For my part I think I see as much 
influence of the Italian Canzone as of Pindar in these odes. Nor 
would they be better for being more like Pindar. Ought not a 
thing once thoroughly well done to be left conscientiously alone? 
And was it not Gray’s object that these odes should have something 
of the same inspiring effect on English-speaking men as those others 
on Greek-speaking men? To give the same lift to the fancy and 
feeling? Goldsmith unconsciously gave them the right praise when 
he said they had “ caught the spirit’ of the elder poet. I remember 
hearing Emerson say some thirty years ago, that he valued Gray 
chiefly as a comment on Pindar. 

Gray himself seems to have kept his balance very well ; indeed, 
it may be conjectured that he knew the short-comings of his work 
better than any one else could have told him of them. He writes 
to Hurd: 


® 


“ As your acquaintance in the University (you say) do me the honor to admire, 
it would be ungenerous in me not to give them notice that they are doing a very 
unfashionable thing, for all people of condition are agreed not to admire nor even 
to understand. One very great man, writing to an acquaintance of his and mine, 
says that he had read them seven or eight times, and that now, when he next sees 
him, he shall not have above thirty questions to ask. Another, a peer, believes 
that the last stanza of the second ode relates to King Charles the First and Oliver 
Cromwell. Even my friends tell me they do not succeed, and write me moving 
topics of consolation on that head ; in short, I have heard of nobody but a player 
and a Doctor of Divinity that profess their esteem for them. 0, yes! a lady of 
quality, a friend of Mason’s who is a great reader. She knew there was a com- 
pliment to Dryden, but never suspected there was anything said about Shaks- 
peare and Milton, till it was explained to her; and wishes that there had been 
titles prefixed to tell what they were about.” 


If the success of the odes was not such as to encourage Gray to 
write more, they certainly added to his fame and made their way to 
admiration in France and Italy. 

The fate of Gray since his death has been asingular one. He 
has been underrated both by the Apostles of Common Sense and of 
Imagination, by Johnson, and Wordsworth. Johnson was in an un- 
commonly surly mood even for him when he wrote his life of Gray. 
He blames and praises him for the same thing. He makes ita 
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fault in the Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College, that “the 
prospect . . . suggests nothing to Gray which every beholder 
does not equally think and feel; and a merit of the Elegy, that “it 
abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo.’ This no doubt 
is one of the chief praises of Gray, as of other poets, that he is the 
voice of emotions common to all mankind. “ Tell me what I feel ” 
is what everybody asks of the poet. But surely it makes some 
difference how we are told. It is one proof how good a thing is that 
it looks so easy after it isdone. Johnson growls also at Mr. Wal- 
pole’s cat as if he were one of the race which is the hereditary foe of 
that animal. He hits a blot when he criticises “the azure flowers 
that blow,”’ but is blind to the easy fancy, the almost feline grace of 
the whole, with its playful claws of satire sheathed in velvet. 
Wordsworth in his famous preface attacks Gray as “‘ the head of 

those who by their reasonings have attempted to widen the space of 
separation betwixt prose and metrical composition” [he means be- 
twixt the language of the two], “ and was more than any other man 
curiously elaborate in the structure of his own poetic diction.” He 
then quotes Gray’s sonnet on the death of his friend West. 

“In vain to me the smiling mornings shine 

And reddening Phcebus lifts his golden fire ; 

The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire ; 

These ears, alas, for other notes repine ; 

A different object do these eyes require, 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire; 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And newborn pleasure springs to happier men ; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain.” 


“Tt will easily be perceived thatthe only part of this sonnet which 
is of any value is the lines printed in italics; it is equally obvious 
that except in the rhyme and in the use of the single word ‘ fruit- 
less’ for ‘fruitlessly,’ which is so far a defect, the language of 
these lines does in no respect differ from that of prose.” I think 
this criticism a little ungracious, for it would not be easy to find 
many sonnets (even of Wordsworth’s own) with five first-rate verses 
out of the fourteen. But what is most curious is that Wordsworth 
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should not have seen that this very sonnet disproves the theory of 
diction with which he charges him. I cannot find that he had any 
such theory. He does, indeed, say somewhere that the language of 
the age is never the language of poetry, which if taken as he under- 
stood it is true, but I know not where Wordsworth found his 
“reasonings.” Gray by the language of the age meant the language 
of conversation, for he goes on to say, ‘‘ Except among the French, 
whose verse, where the thought or image does not support it, differs 
in nothing from prose.” Gray’s correspondence with Mason proves _ 
that he had no such theory. Let a pair of instances suffice. 

“ There is an affectation in so often using the old phrase ‘ or ere’ 
for ‘before.’” “ Intellect is a word of science and therefore inferior 
to any more common word.” Wordsworth should have had more. 
sympathy with a man who loved mountains as well as he, and not 
wholly in the eighteenth-century fashion either. “‘ Not a precipice, not 
a torrent, not a cliff,” writes Gray from the Grande Chartreuse, “ but 
is pregnant with religion and poetry.” That was Wordsworth’s own 
very view, his ownty downty view one is sometimes tempted to call 
it, when he won't let anybody else have a share in it. 

After a journey in Scotland: 

‘‘The Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the mountains are ecstatic and 
ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. None but those monstrous crea- 
tures of God know how to join so much beauty with so much horror. A fig for 
your poets, painters, gardeners, and clergymen that have not been among them; 


their imagination can be made up of nothing but bowling-greens, flowering-shrubs, 
horse-ponds, fleet-ditches, shell-grottoes, and Chinese rails.” 


Sir James Mackintosh says that Gray first traced out every pic- 
turesque tour in Britain, and Gray was a perpetual invalid. He 
discovered the Wye before Wordsworth, and floated down it ina 
boat, “near forty miles, surrounded with ever-new delights ;” nay, it 
was he who made known the Lake region to the Lakers themselves. 
Wordsworth, I can’t help thinking, had a little unconscious jealousy 
of Gray, whose fame as the last great poet was perhaps somewhat 
obtrusive when Wordsworth was at the University. His last word 
about him is in a letter to Gillies in 1816. 


‘‘ Gray failed as a poet not because he took too much pains and so extinguished 
his animation, but because he had very little of that fiery quality to begin with, and 
his pains were of the wrong sort. He wrote English verses as his brother Eton 
schoolboys wrote Latin, filching a phrase now from one author and now from 
another. Ido not profess to be a person of very various reading ; nevertheless, if 
I were to pluck out of eight all of the feathers which I know belong to other 
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birds, he would be left very bare indeed. Do not let anybody persuade you that 
any quantity of good verses can be produced by mere felicity; or that an immortal 
style can be the growth of mere genius. ‘ Multa tulit fecitque’ must be the motto 
of all those who are to last.” * 


What would be left to Gray after this plucking would be his 
genius, for genius he certainly had, or he could not have produced 
the effect of it. The gentle Cowper, no bad critic also he, was 
kinder. 


““T have been reading Gray’s works,” he says, ‘and think him the only poet 
since Shakspeare entitled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you will remember 
that I once had a different opinion of him. I was prejudiced.” 


You could read all the poems of Gray in the time it has taken 
you to read this essay, and certainly one would find it a more 
agreeable and profitable employment of time., In spite of unjust 
depreciation and misapplied criticism, he holds his own and _ bids 
fair to last as long as the language which he knew how to write 
so well and of which he is one of the glories. Wordsworth is 
justified in saying that he helped himself from everybody and 
everywhere—and yet he made such admirable use of what he stole 
(if theft there was) that we should as soon think of finding fault 
with a man for pillaging the dictionary» He mixed himself with 
whatever he took—an incalculable increment. In the editions of 
his poems, the thin line of text stands at the top of the page like 
cream, and below it is the skim-milk drawn from many milky 
mothers of the herd out of which it has risen. But the thing to be 
considered is that, no matter where the material came from, the 
result is Gray’s own. Whether original or not, he knew how to 
make a poem, a very rare knowledge among men. The thought in 
Gray is neither uncommon nor profound, and you may call it 
beatified commonplace if you choose. I shall not contradict you. 
I have lived long enough to know that there is a vast deal of 
commonplace in the world of no particular use to anybody, and am 
thankful to the man who has the divine gift to idealize it for me. 


* I need not point out that Wordsworth is a little confused, if not self-contradictory in 
this criticism. I will add only two quotations to show that accidents will happen to the 


best-regulated poets : re bee 
«¢ At distance heard the murmur of many waterfalls not audible in the day-time.”—Gray 


to Wharton, 1769. 
‘ A soft and lulling sound is heard 


Of streams inaudible by day.” — White Doe. 


Gray probably guided Wordsworth to the vein of gold in Dyer. 
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Nor am I offended with this odor of the library that hangs about 
Gray, for it recalls none but delightful associations. It was in the 
very best literature that Gray was steeped and I am glad that both 
he and we should profit by it. If he appropriated a fine phrase 
wherever he found it, it was by right of eminent domain, for surely 
he was one of the masters of language. His praise is that what he 
touched was idealized, and kindled with some virtue that was not 
there before, but came from him. 

And he was the most conscientious of artists. Some of the 
verses which he discards in deference to this conscientiousness of 
form which sacrifices the poet to the poem, the parts to the whole, 
and regards nothing but the effect to be produced, would have made 
the fortune of another poet. Take for example this stanza omitted 
from the Elegy (just before the Epitaph), because says Mason, “he 
thought it was too long a parenthesis in this place.” 


‘“‘ There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


Gray might run his pen through this, but he could not obliterate 
it from the memory of men. Surely Wordsworth himself never 
achieved a simplicity of language so pathetic in suggestion, so 
musical in movement as this. 

Any slave of the mine may find the rough gem, but it is the 
cutting and polishing that reveal its heart of fire; it is the setting 
that makes of it a jewel to hang at the ear of Time. If Gray cull 
his words and phrases here, there, and everywhere, it is he who 
charges them with the imaginative or picturesque touch which only 
he could give and which makes them magnetic. For example, in 
these two verses of The Bard: 


“‘Amazement in his van with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind !” 


The suggestion (we are informed by the notes) came from Cow- 
ley and Oldham, and the amazement combined with flight sticks fast 
in prose. But the personification of Sorrow and the fine generaliza- 
tion of Solitude in the last verse which gives an imaginative reach 
to the whole passage is Gray’s own. The owners of what Gray 
“conveyed” would have found it hard to identify their property 
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and prove title to it after it had once suffered the Gray-change by 
steeping in his mind and memory. 

When the example in our Latin Grammar tells us that Mors 
communis est omnibus it states a truism of considerable interest, in- 
deed, to the person in whose particular case it is to be illustrated, 
but neither new or startling. No one would think of citing it, 
whether to produce conviction or to heighten discourse. Yet man- 
kind are agreed in finding something more poignant in the same 
reflection when Horace tells us that the palace as well as the hovel 
shudders at the indiscriminating foot of Death. Here is something 
more than the dry statement of atruism. The difference between 
the two is that between a lower and a higher; it is, in short, the 
difference between prose and poetry. The oyster has begun, at 
least, to secrete its pearl, something identical with its shell in sub- 
stance, but in sentiment and association how unlike! Malherbe 
takes the same image and makes it a little more picturesque, though, 
at the same time, I fear, a little more Parisian, too, when he says 
that the sentinel pacing before the gate of the Louvre cannot forbid 
Death an entrance to the King. We do not ask where people got 
their hints, but what they made out of them. _The commonplace 
is unhappily within reach of us all, and unhappily, too, they are rare 
who can give it novelty and even invest it with a kind of grandeur 
as Gray knew how to do. If his poetry be a mosaic, the design is 
always his own. He, if any, had certainly “the last and greatest 
art,” the art to please. Shall we call everything mediocre that is 
not great? Shall we deny ourselves to the charm of sentiment 
because we prefer the electric shudder that imagination gives us? 
Even were Gray’s claims to being a great poet rejected, he can 
hardly be classed with the many, so great and uniform are the 
efficacy of his phrase and the music to which he sets it. Above all it 
is as a teacher of the science of composition that he is to be valued. 
If there be any well of English undefiled, it is to be found in him and 
his master, Dryden. They are still standards of what may be called 
classical English, neither archaic nor modern, and as far removed 
from pedantry as from vulgarity. They were 


“ Tous deux disciples d’une escole 
Out l’on forcene doucement,” 


a school in which have been enrolled the Great Masters of literature. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ETHICS. 


IF Principal Shairp of St. Andrews were alive and writing to-day 
he would not ask, as he did in 1868, why ethical science as pursued in 
Great Britain of late years is ‘‘so little attractive and so little edify- 
ing ;” nor would he be constrained to confess that while the study 
of metaphysic has renewed its youth “to moral science no such 
revival has come.” * Moral Philosophy has had its full share of the 
quickening influences that have been at work upon Philosophy in 
general: in proof of this one need only turn to the recently pub- 
lished Index to the ten volumes of AZzzd. The reasons for renewed 
interest in Ethics are easily understood. This science stands so 
closely related to the other philosophical Disciplines that increased 
attention to them cannot but affect it. One may feel discouraged 
about his progress in Ethics when Mr. Shadworth Hodgson tells 
him that it can only be “completely and satisfactorily studied by a 
combination of the three sciences of History, Nervous Physiology 
and the Metaphysical analysis of states of consciousness in the indi- 
vidual ;” + but Mr. Hodgson is probably right. Political Economy 
and Ethics are separate sciences, but to a certain extent they cover 
common ground: what is ethically commanded in one department 
being economically commended in the other. Jurisprudence and 
Ethics are likewise closely related; although they ought not to be 
identified by making Jurisprudence a branch of Ethics as Bentham 
did, or Ethics a department of Law as Austin did. The two 
sciences, as Holland +t shows, deal in great measure with the same 
topics but from different points of view; and though this writer 
is probably incorrect in regard to the ground of distinction between 
them, he is much nearer the truth than Mr. Pollock who does not 
“see that a jurist is bound to be a moral philosopher more than 
other men.”§ The relation between Law and Morals, however, is 
itself a large question, and able thinkers like Pollock and Lorimer 
are found on opposite sides of it. But—to account still further for 
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the interest taken just now in ethical subjects—it must be remem- 
bered that ever since Bacon’s time the science of morals has been 
specially cultivated in Great Britain, and that every change of philo- 
sophical sentiment is reflected in the ethical history of that country. 
At this moment a certain pathetic interest attaches itself to the 
study of Ethics: for some who have fallen into despair in regard to 
religion and who regret that their interest in Theology is waning, are 
taking refuge in morality; and, dissatisfied with its old defences, are 
seeking to fortify it by means of the new appliances furnished by 
Evolution. Hence the question raised not long ago touching the 
possibility of an untheological morality, and the inquiry whether 
Ethics would survive the downfall of Religion. But the ethical 
revival owes its existence in part also to other causes than those 
already named. 

To keep alive any deep interest in a scientific subject there must 
be either the enthusiasm enkindled by the hope of discovery or the 
stimulating influence of controversy. Both of these causes operate 
just now in Ethics. The revolution of philosophical opinion in 
Great Britain is very remarkable. Strong men, it is true, are stand- 
ing upon old intuitional ground and are doing good work against the 
empirical evolutionists on the one hand and the idealistic evolutio- 
nists on the other; but it is idle to deny that the dominant word 
to-day is Evolution. Hegelianism is dead in Germany; but one 
begins to feel that through the combined influence of Empiricism 
and Hegelianism the Scottish philosophy is almost dead in Scotland. 
It is certainly true, as Mr. Seth remarks, that among the men of the 
younger generation “the thread of national tradition has been but 
loosely held.”* Empiricism has hoisted its flag over the whole 
continent of thought and has given warning of its intention to take 
forcible possession of every inch of territory at its convenience. 
Meanwhile, the rich and inviting principality known as Moral 
Science has been invaded; and the exciting questions in theoretical 
ethics grow out of the struggle of rival philosophies for permanent 
possession. The Intuitionalists are here; the Utilitarians are here; 
the neo-Hegelians are here; and now the Evolutionists have come. 

It is easy to see that the department of Ethics opens a very 
interesting and at the same time a very difficult field of investiga- 
tion to believers in the Spencerian philosophy. For an evolutionary 
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philosophy of ethics is the necessary prelude to an evolutionary 
philosophy of religion; and short of this a philosophy cannot stop 
that aims at the unification of knowledge. But in order to write 
ethics under the rubric of evolution it is necessary to re-write psy- 
chology. This is very easy when speculative evolution satisfies, but 
particularly difficult when the attempt is made to rest conclusions 
upon a basis of fact. For we cannot see ideas in the making. 
There are no cabinets of unmoralised or half-moralised conceptions, 
serving as illustrations of the evolution hypothesis; and, in the 
absence of evidence like that to which the biologist appeals, the 
moralist of the evolution school has to make the most of the experi- 
ence of savages and the psychology of brutes. The testimony of 
past human experience, exhibiting the passage of thought from the 
non-moral to the moral, cannot be found; and the advocate of the 
evolution-ethic is, consequently, engaged in the somewhat unprofi- 
table work of studying pre-historic history. 

It is not to be supposed that writers like Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Stephen will be allowed to have things their own way. Good 
work is being done in opposition to them by some of the Anglo- 
Hegelians: though their influence is probably very limited: and 
Mr. Seth remarks that “the cannonade appears to pass harmlessly 
over the enemy’s head.” Again both empiricists and idealists are 
finding out that Intuitionalism is neither dead nor sleeping. The 
state of philosophy in Great Britain may, therefore, be described as 
a triangular fight, with Ethics as a principal battle-ground. What is 
true of Great Britain is also to a certain extent true of America. 
The title of this article, understood in a comprehensive linguistic 
sense, will justify reference to authors on both sides of the sea. 


The fact that the study of human conduct is approached from > 
opposite philosophical directions and that conflicting opinions are 
entertained not only in regard to what the end of action should be 
but also in regard to the method of arriving at a knowledge of that 
end, will naturally give rise to a variety of ethical methods. How, 
indeed, these methods should be classified is itself an interesting 
question, and one that is brought to notice by the titles of two of 
the most valuable contributions to the ethical literature of this 
generation. Mr. Sidgwick* divides ethical methods according to 
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the different ideas men have of the end of conduct: some finding 
it in personal happiness, others in the happiness of the community, 
while a third class say that the true end of life is moral perfection. 
-Egoistic Hedonism, Utilitarianism, and Intuitionalism are thus the 
three leading types of ethical theory. Whatever may be said 
regarding the adequacy of this classification, it served the purpose 
of securing boundary lines for the work in ethical criticism which 
the author had undertaken and which he has accomplished with 
such signal ability. 

Dr. Martineau’s* scheme is more comprehensive. He divides 
ethical thinkers into two classes: those who proceed by the sub- 
jective (psychological) method of interpreting the outside entities 
God and the world according to the analogy of experience; and 
those who-adopt the objective (unpsychological) method of interpre- 
ting experience with the help of one or other of these entities. The 
unpsychological method may have as its presupposition either God 
or the-world. If the former, it will be metaphysical, and this again 
may be of the immanental or the transcendental order (Plato, Des 
Cartes, Malebranche and Spinoza are historical representatives of the 
metaphysical method); if the latter, it will be physical as seen in the 
philosophy of Comte. The psychological method, again, may be 
divided into two heads, according as we seek to develop moral science 
by the interpretation of the conscience itself; or by tracing the 
development of the moral out of the non-moral in the study of psy- 
chological facts outside of conscience. ‘“ Idiopsychological” and 
‘ heteropsychological ” are the epithets employed to denote these 
two methods. The idiopsychological method coincides with the 
author’s own view, and the didactic portion of the work is contained 
under that head. The heteropsychological method exists in three 
forms, called, respectively, Hedonistic, Diandetic, and A‘sthetic 
Ethics; and is represented in Dr. Martineau’s pages by the systems 
of Spencer, Cudworth, Clarke, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. This ar- 
rangement is ingenious and logical; though it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that the artistic purpose which it serves had something to 
do with its elaboration. It exhibits ethical systems in the light of 
new relations and at the same time gives the air of logical complete- 
ness to a work that, otherwise, in spite of its acknowledged great- 
ness, would have to be regarded as fragmentary: being neither a 
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complete history of Ethics nor a complete ethical system. The ar- 
rangement adopted leaves the author free to follow his plan of his- 
torical eclecticism without incurring blame for incompleteness; and 
to mingle history, criticism, and didactic statement without violence 
to the laws of logic. The author’s own position, corresponding to 
the idiopsychological type, occupies the centre of the work, and is 
supported on the right and the left, respectively, by historico-critical 
accounts of systems representing the unpsychological and heteropsy- 
chological methods. 

Less ambitious, but very serviceable and, for the author’s purpose, 
adequate is the division made by Mr. Sorley into those methods 
which recognise Reason as a factor in determining the moral Ideal, 
and those which regard man’s natural impulses as the only basis of 
moral science. Rationalistic and Naturalistic Ethics are, therefore, 
the two antithetical types of moral science according to this author 
whose recent book* is a very acute and searching criticism of the 
Ethics of Naturalism. 

It must be remembered that there is something more than the 
logic of classification in the question under consideration. Ethical 
methods indicate ethical problems; and though the classifications 
referred to are logical enough, they fail to bring out some important 
phases of current ethical discussion. Still another classification will 
therefore be adopted here; but this can be better presented after 
a definition of Ethics is reached. What then is Ethics? It will 
not do to say with Sidgwick that it is the science which seeks to 
determine the rightness or wrongness of actions; for the entire field 
of human character is its province. Nor, with Martineau, that Eth- 
ics is the science of character; for character is what zs, and Ethics 
deals particularly with what ought to be. ‘Conduct’ does not define 
Ethics ; for Jurisprudence and Political Economy deal with conduct 
too. Nor can we say with accuracy that Ethics has to do with pur- | 
posed conduct ; for much purposed conduct is non-moral: whether I 
dine at mid-day or six o’clock, or drink tea or coffee at breakfast may 
be a matter of purposed conduct ; but it would only be in exceptional 
cases that such purposed conduct would have any ethical significance. 
If, moreover, we say with Herbert Spencer that Ethics is the science 
that deals with the conduct of associated human beings we speak 
inadequately: for besides making Robinson Crusoe a non-moral 
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being before he found “ Friday,” we overlook the relations that man 
sustains to God above him and the brute beneath him—relations that 
generate the moral obligations reflected in religious institutions and 
humane legislation. Professor Birks came nearer a satisfying defini- 
tion when he said that Ethics is the science of ideal humanity—the 
only objection to it being that it does not necessarily imply self-deter- 
mination and obligation. Self-directing agency is the presupposition 
of ethical science ; and separates it by a sharp line from Physics. It 
is also assumed that action can and should be directed to the attain- 
ment of some end or should conform to some rule. It may be said, 
then, that Ethics is the science that deals with the character and 
conduct—that is to say the life—of self-determining agents in refe- 
rence to an obligatory ideal. The different methods may be repre- 
sented by the different positions assigned to the three leading ideas 
in this definition. 

The first method emphasises character and conduct—Life. The 
problem is, Given human conduct as we see it exhibited, to find the 
moral ideal. Certain regulated relations called morality have been 
evolved in the struggle for life. If society is to continue it must be 
moral. Tendencies are visible in the social organism—tendencies 
looking toward greater happiness, more complex existence or more 
altruistic conduct. What human life ought to be we infer from what 
it is going to be. We get the ethical end in the temporal outcome. 
The thither of tendency is the thither of end and should be the 
thither of effort. The method is simple :—Crystallise existing con- 
crete morality and you get the commandments. Read the tenden- 
cies of society and generalise for the ethical end, which may be the 
health or happiness of the social organism. Then say tothe in- 
dividual, ‘If you wish to have society realise its end you must keep 
the commandments.’ This is the way that the evolution-ethic incul- 
cates preceptive morality. Unfortunately for morality it prefaces 
its ‘ought’ with an ‘if.’ Still more unfortunately for moral respon- 
sibility, moreover, even this hypothetical ‘ought’ can be uttered 
only at the cost of philosophical consistency. For, upon the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy, the moralist can do nothing more than 
observe facts as they are and predict facts as they will be. There 
is no logical place in the system for moral ideals or moral obliga- 
tions. 

The second method starts with the moral ideal. Nothing is 
simpler than to say that Happiness is what we want and Holiness is 
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the shortest road to its attainment. And a very effective morality 
can be built upon the basis of Hedonism; but we get prudence, — 
not obligation, as the outcome. Nor is the matter changed so far as 
obligation is concerned when the ideal is Altruism. It is easy to 
say, ‘This or that conduct tends to promote the happiness of others 
and therefore you ought to follow it.’ But the ‘ought’ immediately 
raises the inquiry why the happiness of others should be a matter of 
any concern—showing that instead of getting obligation as an infe- 
rence from the end, we need obligation as a factor in determining the 
end. It will be said, however, that sympathy is part of our nature, 
and that, therefore, we best consult our own interests in caring for 
others: but again it is prudence and not obligation that is preached. 
Altruism may be Egoism in disguise. You give a beggar one or two 
of the small coins in the cash-pocket of your overcoat, and buy the 
cheapest pleasure in the market. You give a cast-off garment to 
some freezing mortal of your own size and sex, and feel satisfaction, 
—not intense, not lasting, perhaps: but considering the outlay the 
returns are immense. For quick returns and large profits there is no 
stock that pays so well in the account of pleasure as loose pennies 
and old clothes. If, therefore, you commend to me as my chief 
good the seeking of the happiness of other people on the ground of 
sympathy, you are really commending benevolence in the form of 
self-love. It is a very effective motive, no doubt, but it is not moral 
obligation. 

It makes no difference what the alleged end of conduct may be, 
it will be impossible to generate the idea of Right and the sense of 
obligation out of the adaptation of means to ends. Just here Presi- 
dent Porter’s able volume on Moral Science seems open to criticism. 
“For,” says this distinguished writer,* “the moral relations are not 
original categories, but are the necessary result of a special application. 
of the category of adaptation or design.” A rash interpreter of Dr. 
Porter’s system would begin by saying that Intellect recognises the 
end, that Right is the means to the end, and that we are under 
obligation to do right if we would realise the end—obligation being 
expressed in the terms of the hypothetical and not the categorical 
imperative. He would probably justify this interpretation by saying 
that the words ‘right’ and ‘ought’ stand for moral relations that 
are not original categories, but the result of an application of the 
iene ho 
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category of design. They presuppose the end as already recognised, 
and cannot be constituent elements in determining the end itself. 
Yet Dr. Porter says that the intellect recognises the end that is 
“best ""—implying that some ends would be unworthy: though it is 
hard to see how the intellect can decide between ends that are fit 
and those that are unfit to be chosen, without some original category 
of Right to appeal to. He also says that the intellect imposes this 
end as a law upon the will, so that the imperative intended by Dr. 
Porter is not the hypothetical imperative expressed in the words 
‘Do so-and-so if you would realise this end,’ but the categorical im- 
perative expressed in the words ‘ Realise this end.’ When he says 
this, however, he practically abandons the statement that moral 
relations are the result of an application of the category of design. 
There is inconsistency here, but it is valuable, nevertheless, as show- 
ing that we cannot set out with the ethical end and derive moral 
obligation from it, or, indeed, do more than give advice; and that 
the idea of obligation must antedate and determine the moral ideal. 

The writers just referred to treat the ideal as an end to be realised 
rather than a rule to be complied with, and there is a difference 
among moralists concerning the place to be assigned to the Good 
and the Right, respectively, in ethical systems. Something will be 
said presently regarding the relations that these ideas sustain to one 
another. Meanwhile, however, the old question, Why ought I to 
do right ? suggests itself; and it will not appear to be as absurd as 
Dugald Stewart supposed if it serve to show the logical priority of 
the Categorical Imperative. 

We are brought then tothe third method in ethics: the true 
method—if the seeming dogmatism is not offensive. We must start 
with moral obligation expressed in categorical terms, or we shall 
never get it without a compromising ‘if.’ It is easy to understand 
the two uses of the word ‘ ought’ when it is said, ‘You ought to 
pay your pew-rent,’ and ‘You ought to read Szlas Lapham.’ Yet 
in these two uses there are fundamental distinctions that divide into 
two classes all of those ethical systems that recognise man as a self- 
determining agent. It may be that it is only in recent times that 
special attention has been turned to the idea of ‘ oughtness,’ yet the 
frequency with which this somewhat awkward word is used in cur- 
rent ethical literature is evidence that the idea for which it stands 
is a subject of deep interest. Does it express a command or only a 
sense of reluctance? Does it signify “utility made compulsory” or 
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is it transformed prudence? Is it the sé volo, sic jubeo of the indi- 
vidual will, or is there a metaphysical background of idealistic evolu- 
tion or of Divine government that gives it significance? The dif- 
ferent opinions that prevail in answer to these questions may be 
taken as illustrative of the state of English Ethics at this moment. 


Two topics in current discussion bear vitally upon moral obliga- 
tion: the Freedom of the Will and the Genesis of Moral Ideas. 
New light on the old topic of Free Will need hardly be looked for. 
Dr. Martineau’s distinction between spontaneity and freedom will 
not settle the question; nor will the doctrine of occasional free- 
dom taught by Bishop Temple and President Porter. Mr. Sidgwick 
thinks that the facts point to determinism but holds, nevertheless, 
to indeterminism because he believes it necessary to moral respon- 
sibility. Mr. Leslie Stephen argues very forcibly to the effect that 
determinism is no barrier to moral responsibility, and takes ground 
that is familiar to Calvinistic theologians. Physical determinism, 
it must be remembered, however, is a very different thing from the 
determinism of character; and the late Mr. Green was undoubtedly 
right when he said that “to a being who is simply the result of 
natural forces an injunction to comply with those forces is simply 
unmeaning.” To be a moral being one must be a self-determining 
being, however his self-determinations may be accounted for. In 
ordinary daily life the sphere of self-determination is easily recog- 
nised. If, for example, we tell a boy fourteen years old that he 
ought to grow to be six feet tall and develop remarkable musical 
genius, he may very properly reply, ‘I belong to an unmusical family 
and both of my parents were short. I take my place in the proces- 
sion of humanity where it is assigned me and by no choice of mine. 
I can not help the conditions of heredity and environment that de- 
termine my height of stature, color of hair and lack of musical talent.’ 
If, however, we tell him to be careful how he handles his gun, he will 
probably recognise the advice as sensible and admit that his previous 
carelessness had made it timely. A loaded gun is something within 
the sphere of his self-determination. He can throw it over his 
shoulder or blow down the barrel just as he pleases. Moral respon- 
sibility clearly lies within the sphere of self-determination: but what 
is self-determination? We recognise that a man is the cause of his 
own voluntary acts; but we know that these voluntary acts depend 
upon his genius, character and antecedent states of mind and body. 
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So that while a man’s acts are self-determined these self-determina- 
tions may be themselves determined by antecedent conditions. If 
we go behind the volitions to inquire whether any conditions deter- 
mined these self-determinations we shall probably end in a theory of 
will that destroys the significance of character altogether; or else 
we shall adopt one that is equivalent to some form of determinism. 
Just what form is a very important question: for physical determin- 
ism is materialism, is automatism, is opposed to all purposive action 
and is incompatible with ethical science. According to this theory 
the whole story of life, mind, consciousness, reason, morality, and 
religion is told in the terms of matter and motion. Volitions take 
their places as middle terms in a series of phenomena, conditioning 
and conditioned by turns. For causes first or final we make vain 
search. The everlasting tread-mill of antecedent and consequent goes 
round and round, but we can neither rest nor make progress. There 
are motions molar, motions molecular, rates of motion, motions cal- 
culable in foot-pounds, and motions interchangeable. The problem, 
therefore, to-day is not by any means the simple question concern- 
ing freedom of the Will; but whether Ethics is or is not a depart- 
ment of natural philosophy. The hinge of this discussion, as Green 
remarks,* is not “‘ the question commonly debated with so much am- 
biguity of terms between ‘ determinists’ and ‘indeterminists’; nor the 
question whether there is or is not a possibility of unmotived willing ; 
but the question whether motives of that kind by which it is the char- 
acteristic of moral or human action to be determined are of properly 
natural origin or can be rightly regarded as natural phenomena.” 
Green discusses the question of motive and the relation of desire and 
will with great subtlety, though without removing all the difficulties. 
He shows us that Esau’s motive in selling his birthright was not the 
mess of pottage, nor the physical appetite of hunger, but a deliberate 
and conscious realisation of himself as in thought enjoying the plea- 
sure afforded by the mess of pottage. But he ends in identifying 
desire and will, as so many have done before, and, in explanation of 
Esau’s act, falls back upon Esau’s character. Green makes valuable 
protest against the materialistic determinism of the day and teaches 
the determinism of character, in which he does not differ much from 
Jonathan Edwards, notwithstanding his Hegelian metaphysic, his 
more refined psychology and greater subtlety of discrimination. 
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The advocates of physical determinism believe also in the empi- 
rical origin of moral ideas. Grave interests both in morals and reli- 
gion are involved in this psychological discussion. The earlier school 
of empirical psychologists proceeded upon the assumption that the 
genesis of moral ideas may be traced in the experience of the indi- 
vidual. They relied mainly upon the doctrine of the association of 
ideas and made little or no account of heredity. Professor Bain 
represents this type of thought with very distinguished ability; but it 
has in great measure been superseded by the evolution-hypothesis 
which, of course, maintains that moral ideas owe their origin to deve- 
lopment, but allows a longer time for the process. In this way it 
escapes some of the difficulties urged against the older empiricism— 
admitting that ideas may be intuitive and a priori so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, though having an empirical origin in a remote 
and perhaps pre-human ancestry. But evolutionism has its own diffi- 
culties to contend with. It has never explained how the moral can 
come out of the non-moral, any more than it has shown how life 
came out of the non-living and consciousness out of the unconscious. 
There are many “hitches” in the evolution ethic, as Dr. Martineau 
shows; and it is well for us that there are; for serious consequences 
would result from its scientific establishment: although this would 
be disputed by those who just now are beginning to adjust the doc- 
trine of moral obligation to the demands of the evolution theory. 
Apologetic of this sort, however, is premature. It is not denied that 
an instinctive morality would exist for a time at least even though 
it could not be rationally defended, just as men would still eat and 
drink and perpetuate the race though it were conclusively shown 
that life is not worth living. But obligatory morality is incompati- 
ble with the theory of its evolutionary genesis. “It is absurd” says 
Dr. Martineau “to pretend that no practical interest is affected by 
the idea we may form of the genesis of the moral sentiments.” Dr. 
Martineau is right: we lay a sharp axe at the roots of our religious 
nature when we discredit our moral intuitions. 


The evolutionist must recognise, as Guyau * does, that his mora- 
lity is without obligation and without sanction. Has he then any 
basis for morality at all? Can evolution indicate an ethical end? 
This inquiry opens the larger question concerning the Good and the 
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place it holds in ethical science. Making the question broader than 
that suggested by evolution and adopting a division of ethical 
methods referred to before, let us ask first whether the ethics of 
Naturalism can furnish a moral ideal? Mr. Sorley’s discussion of 
this question is eminently satisfactory. The ethics of Naturalism 
regards man as influenced by the motive of pleasure or by this mo- 
tive in connection with other impulses. If pleasure motive action 
it is useless to say that something else than pleasure is the end; 
and it is absurd to say that a man ought to seek pleasure if he 
is so constituted that he can seek nothing else. Psychological He- 
_donism cannot be transformed into ethical Hedonism. It is like- 
wise impossible to make the transition from Egoism to Utilitarian- 
ism. Start with the proposition that man always acts with his own 
pleasure in view, and you cannot pass from it to the duty of making 
the happiness of other people his object. Reason or Authority 
may teach us to consider the happiness of others, but Naturalism re- 
fuses to consult either. It starts with the proposition that pleasure 
motives conduct, and it is impossible for it, therefore, to reach Altru- 
ism. There are, however, benevolent as well as self-regarding im- 
pulses. Hutcheson and others inculcated benevolence as a natural 
impulse commending itself to the moral sense. But Mr. Sorley 
shows that these writers either commend Benevolence as promoting 
the happiness of him who exhibits it, in which case they fall back 
upon Egoism; or they defend it on rational or intuitional grounds, 
and abandon Naturalism altogether. ‘ Conscience, I say, not thine 
own but of the other.” Here is the difficulty. How is the chasm 
between “thine own” and “the other” to be bridged? The Utili- 
tarianism of Mill and Bentham cannot do it. We turn then to Evo- 
lution to see whether it reveals an identity between the individual 
and society sufficient to form the basis of an altruistic morality. If 
the interests of the individual and of society were shown to be iden- 
tical, then, supposing that it were in some way known that general 
happiness is the end of conduct, the individual would have a strong 
motive for trying to promote it; though Mr. Sorley goes too far in 
calling this motive obligation. But the identity of interests has not 
been made out; and if it were, Evolution would only furnish an egoistic 
motive for realising an altruistic end. That altruistic end, however, 
needs proof. Milltried to prove it but failed. Can Evolution estab- 
lish the Utilitarian end? Or, if it cannot, can it offer a defensible 
substitute for it? Mr. Sorley answers both questions in the nega- 
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tive. He reminds us that Mr. Spencer regards Happiness as the su- 
preme end and conformity to the laws of life as the immediate and 
practical end; that other writers of the same school regard the increase 
of life as the end; and that therefore the philosophy of evolution is 
oscillating at this moment between pleasure and activity as the moral 
ideal. If it be said that Pleasure is the ideal, the Pessimist will reply 
that the increase of life is not attended with a corresponding increase 
of pleasure; and though the Pessimist is probably wrong, it, neverthe- 
less, cannot be shown that the increase of life and the increase of 
pleasure are coincident. Ina subsequent chapter, full of very careful 
reasoning, Mr. Sorley also shows that activity cannot be the end of 
human existence, whether by activity be meant adaptation to eviron- 
ment or tendency to variation, or increase of life; and he concludes 
by saying that “the theory of evolution—however great its achieve- 
ments in the realm of natural science—is almost resultless in ethics.” 

The naturalistic evolutionist has nothing to do with ideals. He 
witnesses the world-process and sees the growing complexity of phe- 
nomena. He cannot say that this constant change is a process from 
lower to higher unless he already have an ideal by which to judge it. 
Evolution cannot make ideals with which to measure itself. Logic 
and mathematics know nothing about better and worse; and these are 
the sciences with which the evolutionist chiefly has to do: he can 
classify and count. Mr. Stephen regards the health of the social 
organism as the moral ideal. He gets this by translating zs into 
ought: the tendencies of the social organism are toward health and 
happiness; therefore, this ought to be the goal of moral effort. 
Writers like Mr. Spencer and Mr. Stephen show how hard it is to 
get rid of intuitionalism and what a grip teleology has upon the hu- 
man mind when they speak so constantly of the end toward which 
things are moving, and, in their optimistic moods, prophesy the social 
millennium. As Dr. Martineau says, they theorise in one language, 
but they feel in another. It would be worth while, if space allowed, 
to ask what basis Mr. Stephen has for the inculcation of morality, in 
view of what he considers the moral ideal. Society survives, it may 
be said, because it practises the cardinal virtues. We know this be- 
cause the cardinal virtues are here, and a moral law has been disen- 
gaged during the process of evolution, in which they are commended. 
But vice is here too. It gives great trouble and shows no lack of 
vitality. How does Mr. Stephen know that some immorality has 
not likewise been conducive to social well-being, and, as Mandeville 
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would say, that private vices are not public benefits? On what prin- 
ciple, other than the wholesome prejudice engendered by education, 
does Mr. Stephen discriminate between persistent tendencies of our 
nature, and say that some are good and others bad? If immorality 
should prove conducive to the health of “social tissue” Mr. Stephen 
would not hesitate to commend it; for according to him the great 
command of Nature is not ‘Be pure,’ or ‘Be perfect,’ but “Be 
strong.” Between Samson and St. John Mr. Stephen would choose 
Samson every time. “Nature,” he says, “ wants big, strong, hearty, 
eupeptic, shrewd, sensible human beings and would be grossly incon- 
sistent if she bestowed her highest rewards of happiness upon a bi- 
lious, scrofulous, knock-kneed saint, merely because he had a strong 
objection to adultery, drunkenness, murder, and robbery, or an utter 
absence of malice, or even highly cultivated sympathies.” * This is 
candid if not choice. 

Naturalism can furnish no moral ideal. But do we fare any bet- 
ter at the hands of Reason? Mr. Balfour+ would answer, No. He 
is correct however in saying that we cannot get behind the idea ex- 
pressed by obligation. To say, ‘I ought to speak the truth because 
veracity benefits society’ only raises the question, ‘Why ought I to 
consider the well-being of society?’ The first obligation is as evi- 
dent as the second. But when Mr. Balfour says that the moralist’s 
principal function is to expose ultimate ends for inspection, and show 
what for each of us they actually are rather than what they ought 
to be, he is making the intuitions lead the way to scepticism. The 
choice of a supreme end is, as Dr. Hopkins says, a matter of moral 
obligation. Left in the world with a category of obligation and no 
moral ideal, we should be face to face with Pessimism, as Dr. Royce 
declares. If there is an ideal that every man has intuitively, that 
settles the matter. But the “warfare of moral ideals” seemis to in- 
dicate that the ultimate end is not to be reached by bare inspection. 
Mr. Balfour’s reasoning makes every man a law unto himself. Dr. 
Royce’s looks toward pessimism; or, more correctly, the implication 
of it is, that prior to the publication of his very readable book { the 
world was on the verge of ethical despair. It must be confessed, 
however, that if the world were in the condition described by this 
writer, no hope of immediate improvement could be looked for 
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simply because the world’s “moral insight” is not adjusted with 
sufficient delicacy to take in all the fine things he has to say. Where 
then are we to look for the moral ideal? Appeal must not be made 
to the nature of God: for, says Dr. Royce, the order is: Ethics first, 
Theology afterward. We must not appeal to any physical fact, or 
metaphysical entity, or native instinct: for Dr. Royce is afraid that 
God may change his mind, or Universal Reason go insane, or the 
consciences of all men become hopelessly corrupt ; and he wants to 
know what under these circumstances we should do. But why does 
Dr. Royce borrow trouble in this way? Ofcourse if such a cosmic 
panic were to occur we should probably go down; but, meanwhile, we 
may as well stand by the universe and be willing to share its fortunes. 
Dr. Royce wants a moral ideal that is self-evident, and dependent 
upon no outside physical or metaphysical fact. Plato, Jesus, and 
moralists without exception have fallen short of a moral ideal satis- 
fying these conditions. To some it will not appear strange that 
Dr. Royce has not been successful where, according to his ac- 
count, all previous thinkers and even the Saviour of mankind have 
failed ; and while he could hardly be expected to feel the force of this 
adverse antecedent presumption, it is a little remarkable that he does 
not see that his criticisms of other systems are equally applicable to 
his own. That system proceeds upon the basis of the physical and 
psychological fact that associated human beings entertain conflicting 
opinions ; and that the doubt which difference produces, implies that 
men are trying to harmonisethem. The fact that men ave trying to 
harmonise conflicting wills is the basis of the inference that they 
ought to try. We should try perhaps to realise the Universal Will— 
whatever that may mean: but Dr. Royce must see that his new gos- 
pel is also only another attempt to found “ the lofty Ought upon 
the paltry Is.” 

‘Ethics first, Theology afterward’ is not as good a rule as it 
seems. First truths are not like stones in a muddy crossing, that we 
step on one at a time: or if they are, it is because they are equally 
good for either direction. Morals and Religion are closely related, 
but they rest on separate intuitions; and we can argue from either to 
the other. Hence in seeking the moral ideal it is hard to keep clear 
of Theology. Consider man as a machine, and ask what he is for. 
There is but one answer: the glory of God. Kant was a poor 
theologian, but too good a thinker not to see this. To live for 
God’s glory is therefore the highest motive. But a man’s motive is 
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not the same as his end. What he wishes to do is not the same as 
why he wishes to do it. It may therefore still be asked, What ought 
man to desire? Dogmatic theologians and utilitarian philosophers 
are sometimes in strange fellowship, both finding the Good in an end 
outside of the individual Self. Utilitarians say, though they have 
had difficulty in proving their thesis, that the chief end of man is the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Mr. Sidgwick thinks, 
however, that the duty of benevolence is intuitively known, and tries 
on this ground to carry Utilitarianism a step beyond Mill as Mill had 
carried it astep beyond Bentham. But in order to prove Utilitari- 
anism, it must also be shown that the Desirable is Happiness. If 
Happiness be the desirable thing it may be said, ‘Seek the happi- 
ness of others and you will thereby promote your own. Altruism 
is true Egoism. Let each member of the firm think of the other 
partners: that is the best way to secure a fortune for himself.’ Sup- 
pose, however, that Moral Perfection isthe Good? How then would 
the law of Benevolence work? Altruism will still be true Egoism, in 
a measure; but the world has little respect for the man who repents 
of other people’s sins, and preaches purity to his neighbors without 
striving after self-improvement. But what is the relation between 
general Happiness as an objective fact and individual Benevolence as 
a subjective feeling? Is Benevolence a duty because it makes others 
happy, or do we make others happy because Benevolence is a duty? 
If the former, then Benevolence is simply a means to an end; and 
what is wanted is some intuition telling us that the maximum happi- 
ness of the world is the end to be realised: such an intuition we do 
not seem to have. If the latter, then the promotion of general 
happiness is simply the natural consequence following the intuitively 
given duty of Benevolence. And unless it can be shewn that Be- 
nevolence is the only duty intuitively known, and that all other duties 
are derived from it, men will ask why this virtue is taken as the 
moral ideal, and whether it would not be better to say at once that 
the ethical end is Perfection. Mr. Sidgwick does not seem to have 
succeeded in finding an intuitive basis for Utilitarianism. 

Instead of finding the moral Ideal in an end outside of self others 
find it in self-realisation, which may take the form either of Happi- 
ness or Perfection. Insuperable difficulties encumber all forms of 
Hedonism; but if moral Perfection be taken as the end these diffi- 
culties disappear, and the elements of truth contained in other views 
are harmonised. The glory of God may be the supreme motive 
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with a man who makes his own moral perfection his end. A per- 
fect being would love his fellow-beings and seek their welfare. What 
the perfect being would do the imperfect being ought to do. “phe 
Utilitarian end can thus be best realised by making Perfection the 
moral ideal. This view gives the desire for happiness its proper 
place also. Writers like Mr. Frederic Harrison say that Christianity 
makes men selfish ; that Christians are looking for a soft place, with 
sweet music and no worry; and that they make up for their lack of 
worldliness by their other-worldliness. But this is true only to the 
extent that Christians do not have and are not taught to have a con- 
tempt for happiness. The Bible is not one-sided. It teaches us to 
seek the welfare of our neighbor, and some may think that Paul 
was a sort of religious Jeremy Bentham, but he was not. It tells 
men to be perfect as God is, but it does not present this ideal apart. 
from all regard for personal happiness. Right might be obligatory, 
but it would not be operative, if there were no hereafter. And it 
would be impossible to believe that the good go to Hell and the 
wicked go to Heaven upon any other hypothesis than that the Devil 
rules the Universe. With Perfection as the Good the closest rela- 
tion is also seen to exist between the Good and the Right. What 
we do at first by conforming to rule is done by-and-by instinctively. 
The Law, at first put before us as an external command, by-and-by 
becomes the internal principle of life. We realise the Good by con- 
forming to the Right. 


The Right and the Good are not mutually exclusive; though Dr. 
Calderwood and Dr. Martineau appear to think that the moralist 
must take his choice between them in seeking a corner-stone for his 
ethical structure. The Right does not supersede the Good; for 
along with a Rule defining conduct, there may be an unrealised Ideal 
directing and inspiring it. The Good is not subordinate to the 
Right ; for holy character rather than right conduct is the ethical 
end. Nor should Right be subordinated to the Good. Dr. Hickok 
makes worthiness of spiritual approbation the end; right, there- 
fore, is what is conducive to its attainment. But to make the 
ideas of Right and Good sustain the relation simply of means and 
end is to do injustice to the idea of Right as a separate and, inde- 
pendent intuition. Janet protests strongly against Utilitarianism ; 
but his system of “rational eudemonism,” as he calls it, is open to 
the same criticism: for he makes Happiness an important element 
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in his idea of the Good, and then says that a thing is right because 
it conduces to the Good. If happiness—no matter how refined or 
holy—be allowed to form part of the moral Ideal, it will always be 
hard to save the theory that embodies it from the general condemna- 
tion of Hedonism. This is the Achilles’ heel in Dr. Hopkins’s 
admirable treatise * at which Dr. McCosh aimed his glittering spear, in 
a friendly controversy carried on between these distinguished men 
about fifteen years ago. 

In seeking to define the place occupied by the idea of Right 
in contemporary English ethics it is not necessary to deal with 
those writers who take an empirical view of moral ideas and 
with whom Right means what serves a purpose, what the State en- 
joins, or what ministers to general well-being. The larger class of 
“moralists, however much they may differ in other respects, agree that 
the idea of Right is ultimate and unanalysable. They may differ re- 
garding the question whether we know what is right, that is, whether 
the category has any content; but to the extent of the category 
at least, the larger number of professed ethical thinkers are intuitional- 
ists. Mr. Sidgwick regards Benevolence as an intuition and seems 
to hold that the other virtues are so many minor premises subsumed 
under this major. This it should be said is very different from the 
position taken by those who say that all virtue is summed up in love. 
The latter view is held by men who would not hesitate to say 
that the cardinal virtues are known to be duties apart altogether 
from their being the natural outcome of Benevolence. If I love my 
neighbor I will not steal his watch; but the rightness of honesty 
does not depend upon the obligation of love. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law, but it is not the making of it. 

Dr. Martineau does not agree with Mr. Sidgwick in reducing the 
area of intuitive morals to the duty of Benevolence; neither does 
Mr. Sidgwick agree with Dr. Martineau in making the judgment of 
Right terminate upon the rank of motives rather than upon actions. 
The relations of these two thinkers to each other present a very in- 
teresting phase of current ethical discussion ; and so far as the point 
referred to is concerned, it is pretty safe to say that each is right in 
criticising the other, and that both are unsuccessful in their rejoinders. 
Dr. Martineau’s position can be indicated in asingle sentence. After 
giving a tabular view of the springs of action in an ascending order, 
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he says: “ Every action is RIGHT which in presence of a lower princi 
ple follows a higher: every action 1s WRONG which in presence of a 
higher principle follows a lower.” 

Other writers maintain that besides having the a priori idea of 
Right we know intuitively what is right. Dr. Calderwood holds 
that the Practical Reason gives us certain moral intuitions which, 
like the categories of the Speculative Reason, can neither be added 
to nor subtracted from, can neither be proved nor improved. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, what he means by saying 
that Conscience cannot be educated. If Conscience be defined as 
the power by which moral intuitions are known, in other words, as 
the Practical Reason, Dr. Calderwood is right. General usage 
however assigns to Conscience a much. wider area; and of course 
if all moral judgments and feelings are included within the domain 
of Conscience, it will not do to say that it cannot be educated. 
After all, the connotation of the word ‘conscience’ is not a matter 
of fundamental importance. It will be very commonly agreed by 
those who do and those who do not maintain the educability of con- 
science that while certain moral categories may be given 4a priori 
the filling-up of these categories must be left to our judgment, and 
that herein there is room for error. What one misses in Dr. Calder- 
wood and, indeed, in other intuitional moralists like him, is a full 
account of the a priori moral categories. How much intuitional 
morality have we to start with? This is what we want to know. 
If acomplete list of moral intuitions were given, then, in order to find 
out what is right, it would be necessary to refer each proposed 
action to its proper intuition. The moralist’s difficulty would then 
consist in proving empirically the minor premises in syllogisms whose 
major premises are intuitionally indicated. We know intuitively 
that we should love our neighbor, but what, in view of the growing 
complexity of life, the love of our neighbor would lead to is not self- 
evident; and in finding our answer to this question we may be led 
into a region of very difficult and complicated inquiry. There is 
great room, therefore, for what Professor Fowler calls “ Progressive 
Morality” in the attainment of a better knowledge of what is im- 
plied in the relationships of life, and in the acquisition of a more 
sensitive and delicately adjusted conscience. And notwithstanding 
the fact that Rational Ethic has been supplemented by a Revealed 
Ethic there is, even in the latter, the same liability to erroneous judg- 
ments. The Bible states principles, such as we find, for example, in 
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St. Paul's doctrine of Expediency : but the application of these princi- 
ples to concrete cases is often difficult ; and sometimes the individual 
must be contented to reach decisions which, however binding upon 
his own conscience, cannot be made the law for others. Thus we are 
brought to the edge of that group of perplexing questions in practical 
ethics where so much must be left to the exercise of private judg- 
ment ; and that cannot be satisfactorily discussed without recognis- 
ing, within proper limits, the Autonomy of the Christian’s Conscience. 
It does not fall within the scope of this paper to deal with the 
practical issues embraced in this topic. Suffice it to say that Theo- 
retical and Practical Ethics cannot be separated by any hard and fast 
line; and that both stand in very close relation to Theology: 
though whether the latter point would be conceded by an ethical 
writer would depend very much upon the view he might have on the 
more general question concerning the Metaphysics of Ethics. 


“ Morality without Metaphysic” is the cry of a class of men 
who have discarded dogmatic Christianity and lost faith in. God. 
They have no interest in the question whether the moral sentiments 
“did not all grow, were not once inchoate, embryo, dubious, and 
unformed.” * In place of this they talk of ‘‘sweet reasonableness ” 
and tell us until we are weary of it that ‘‘ conduct is three-fourths of 
life.” But we can escape metaphysics only by being shallow. We 
want to know what conduct is right, and what Right means? Janet 
says that short of Hedonism there is no way to deliver morals from 
metaphysics. And Principal Tulloch says: “At the root, Meta- 
physic and Theology are one and rest on the same basis; nay Mo- 
rality in any true sense appears to rest on no other basis.” + Far 
more worthy of consideration than Mr. Arnold and the school he 
represents are those who seek to discover the genesis of our moral 
sentiments in antecedent experience. They also repudiate Meta- 
physics: but in vain. For in spite of the equivocal epithets some- 
times applied to their theories, they must in the last analysis confess 
that they are Materialists, or else, under the name of Force or the 
Unknowable, they must invest the power that lies behind pheno- 
mena with psychical or “ quasi-psychical”’ attributes. Mr. Fiske 
has recently made known where he chooses to stand. He is an 
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empirical evolutionist but he believes in the immortal soul and the 
living God; and holds that “from the first dawning of life we see 
all things working together toward one mighty goal, the evolution of 
the most exalted spiritual qualities that characterise Humanity.’ * 
Here again we come to Metaphysics: Mind and Thought are evolved, 
because Mind and Thought are attributes of the Unknowable. From 
this view of evolution which lays stress upon the physical Fact in 
phenomena, it is easy to pass to that view of evolution that lays stress 
upon the Idea that gives shape and sequence to phenomena. Hence 
in spite of the opposition between the materialistic and the idealistic 
evolutionists, there is or may be also a close affinity between them. 
Taking Mr. Fiske as a fair interpreter of the former school it would 
be safe to say that Spencer is simply Hegel upside down. 

The empirical and the intuitional positions regarding the origin of 
moral ideas are far apart and Principal Tulloch well says: ‘‘ According 
to the one side morality can never be anything but an idealisation 
of brute instincts however its origin may be specially explained; ac- 
cording to the other side, it is the revelation within man of a spiri- 
tual sphere—a life above him.” + But men are asking whether these 
conceptions may not be harmonised; and it is not improbable that 
some are turning with interest to the new Hegelianism because they 
think that it will enable them to place an empirical interpretation 
upon the facts of the phenomenal world without sacrificing the 
rational and spiritual elements of their nature, which, as the more 
thoughtful minds are beginning to see, are not only valuable for 
their own sake but are the necessary conditions and postulates of 
empiricism itself. Whether this be so or not, this type of apologetic 
is finding increased expression in books of which Dr. Caird’s Philo- 
sophy of Religion may be taken as a specimen. 

Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics is the ablest discussion in our lan- 
guage of ethical problems considered from the stand-point of post- 
Kantian idealism. A knowledge of this book is indispensable to a 
complete knowledge of the present state of philosophical opinion 
in this department. Whether one agree with the author or not in his 
metaphysics of knowledge he must admit the fairness, patience and 
logical power with which he handles the difficult problems discussed 
in this volume. He fights the Intuitionalist’s battle against the Utili- 


tarian and the Hedonist. His discussion of the Will is one of the most 
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profound contributions to the literature of this difficult theme. -He 
treats of the relation between pleasure in the attainment of the 
Good and pleasure as the Good to be attained ; and handles the sub- 
ject with rare power of discrimination. His tone is serious and de- 
cidedly religious ; and, in his affirmation both of the finite and the 
infinite Self as distinct from Nature, he occupies theistic ground. 
It is true that he grounds the existence of the finite self in a meta- 
physic that makes knowledge a matter of relations and phenomenal 
existence real only as known. Nature exists only as known, and be- 
cause it would exist even though the empirical Ego did not exist to 
know it, there must be an infinite Ego to whom the universe stands 
related as the object of Knowledge. God thus becomes the neces- 
sary alternative to one who will not or cannot believe that he alone 
exists. The reader of Green will have good reason for declining to 
accept his metaphysics of knowledge: though up to this point it 
would be possible to hold it without any serious sacrifice of theistic 
positions. When, however, instead of making our finite personality 
the mark of essential and substantial distinction between God and 
the soul, Green goes on to identify the two and to affirm that the 
finite self is a modification or manifestation of the Infinite Self, it is 
easy to see that we are far on the road toward the post-Kantian 
Pantheism and that it is time to dismiss our guide. Fortunately 
for us at this juncture the services of Dr. Martineau are available. 
dhe publication of his work is a most opportune event. Nowhere is 
he more satisfactory than in his affirmation of an unmistakable 
Theism as the basis of authoritative Ethics. It is to be hoped that 
men will heed his words. If Morality is to live it must have the liv- 
ing God behind it. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON. 


THE JUST SCALES. 


THE idea of Balance or Evenness is one of the root-ideas of 
mankind. Like many other root-ideas, it rests on a physical basis, 
or rather it is expressed in terms taken from the physical world. 

Glance then, first of all, at the balance as a measuring standard 
in the world of matter. 

For weight it is, not bulk, which is the true measure of matter. 
For example: the quantity of matter in a gold ingot is not measured 
by the space it occupies when beaten out, but by the weight it 
balances when put in the scales. Bulk you can expand or contract 
as you please; but weight is, so to speak, the thing itself. 

Recall now the immense importance of weight in the realm of 
physics. For instance: how constant and controlling a factor in 
physical science is the principle of “specific gravity!” Again: the 
theories of force, motion, machinery, etc., ultimately rest on the con- 
ception of weight. Again: chemistry, including such principles and 
processes as atomic weight, definite proportions, combining equiva- 
lents, quantitative analysis, etc., is eminently a science of weights. 
Mr. Lewes, in tenderly accounting for Goethe’s “ unfortunate studies 
in optics,” declares the balance to be the instrument which rescues 
chemistry from rough guess-work, and elevates it into the possibility 
of a science. His words are as follows: ‘ Without the delicate con- 
trol of the balance, chemical experiment can never become quantita- 
tive; and without quantitative knowledge there can be no physical 
science strictly so called, but only qualitative, z ¢., approximate 
knowledge. No amount of observation will render observation pre- 
cise unless it can be measured. You may watch falling bodies for an 
eternity, but mere watching will yield no law of gravitation. You 
may mix acids and alkalies together with prodigality ; but no amount 
of experiment will yield the secret of their composition if you have 
flung away the balance. Goethe flung away the balance.’’* 

Once more gravitation itself, arresting the centrifugal forces, 
and holding the rushing worlds in majestic equilibrium; what is it 
but a synonym for universal weight ? In view of this transcendent 
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importance of weight in physics, how sublime the prophet’s concep- 
tion of the Creator as poising the clouds, weighing the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance, and counting the nations as the 
small dust of the balance ! * 

Let me now allude to that which concerns us most in our daily 
business life, namely, money. Metallic currency is emphatically 
an affair of the balance. It has been so from primitive times. On 
the earlier Egyptian monuments are representations of the public 
weigher balancing metallic rings (the then current money) against 
the standard weight, and a notary making official record. When 
Abraham bought of Ephron, the Hittite, the cave of Machpelah for 
a burial-place, he weighed to him four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant.+ In fact, every system of coin- 
age was originally a system of weights. For example: the Jewish 
“shekel” meant “weight;” the Greek “talent” meant “balance ;” 
the Roman “libra” (compare the French ‘ livre,” the Italian “lira,” 
etc.) meant “scales;’”’ the English “pound” (pondus, compare “ pen- 
ny-weight””) meant “weight.” It is still the custom of English 
banks, when paying out large quantities of sovereigns or receiving 
them on deposit, to estimate them, not by coufiting them, but by 
weighing them before the customer. The balance is still the prime 
instrument in every mint. Indeed, this conception of the balance is 
so universal and dominating that it has passed beyond the limits of 
physical weighing, and re-appears in such figurative expressions as 
these: “balancing accounts,” “balance on hand,” “balance over- 
drawn,” “balance-sheet,” “balance of trade,” “balance of power,” 
“scaling down the debt,” “paying the stipend,” “a fair compensa- 
tion,” ‘recompense of reward,” “pondering results,” “ prepondera- 
ting petence,. “ weighing consequences,” “I will yet be even with 
him,” etc. 

And so we pass, secondly, from the physical meaning of the term 
“balance ” to the moral meaning. Glance, first, at the moral mean- 
ing of the balance in coinage. Let me illustrate from a Hebrew 
usage. The Jewish unit of value or standard weight was the shekel, 
the very word meaning weight. It is a significant fact that this 
standard weight was a sacred standard, to be kept by the priests in 
the sanctuary for reference: “All thy estimations shall be according 
to the shekel of the sanctuary.” { In like manner Justinian decreed 
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that standards of weights should be kept in Christian churches. 
The very word “money” itself probably comes from the Latin 
Moneta, a surname of Juno, in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined. Dean Stanley describes the English “Treasury” thus: 
“In the Eastern Cloister (of the Abbey) is an ancient double 
door, which can never be opened, except by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, bearing seven keys, some of them of huge 
dimensions, that alone could admit to the chamber within. That 
chamber, which belongs to the Norman substructions underneath 
the Dormitory, is no less than the Treasury of England—a grand 
word, which, whilst it conveys us back to the most primitive times, 
is yet big with the destinies of the present and the future; that in- 
stitution, which is now the keystone of the Commonwealth, of which 
the Prime Minister is the ‘ First Lord,’ the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the administrator, and which represents the wealth of the 
wealthiest nation in the world; that sacred building, which guarded 
the Box or Pyx containing the Standard Trial Pieces of gold and 
silver used for determining the justness of the gold and silver coins 
of the realm issued from the Royal Mint.” * 

Does not all this hint that we instinctively believe that money, 
representing as it does our dearest interests because serving as the 
medium of human exchanges and the basis of daily bread, is an em- 
inently sacred thing, the standard of which must be religiously main- 
tained in absolute integrity? That there has always been a strong 
temptation to tamper with the monetary standard is evident from 
the frequent ancient warnings against deceitful scales, that is, dis- 
honest money. For example: “Just balances, just weights, shall 
ye have.” “Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great 
and a small: a perfect and just weight shalt thou have: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee.” 
A “false balance is an abomination to Jehovah, but a just weight is 
his delight.” “A just balance and scales are Jehovah’s; all the 
weights of his bag are his work” (that is, the standard is divine). 
“ He is a trafficker, the balances of deceit are in his hand, he loveth 
to oppress.” “ Are there yet the treasures of wickedness in the house 
of the wicked, and the scant measure that is abominable? Shall I 
be pure with wicked balances, and with a bag of deceitful weights?” + 
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Do not imagine that these homely warnings of ancient Pales- 
tinians against dishonest money are not needed in this Christian land. 
Let me apply them to a single instance of “false scales,” or “deceit- 
ful weights,” to wit, our current silver dollar. Not that I propose 
to discuss it as a fiscal question ; I simply propose to test it in the 
moral balance. The gold dollar is our standard unit of value, our 
“shekel of the sanctuary, according to which all our estimations are 
to be made.” * Government declares the gold dollar to be worth one 
hundred cents; and Government tells a truth; for that is the actual 
worth of the gold dollar. Government declares the Bland dollar to 
be also worth one hundred cents; and Government tells a lie: for it 
is worth only, say, eighty cents. For it is important to note that the 
silver dollar differs from the paper dollar chiefly in this respect : 
while the latter is simply a piece of paper on which Government has 
printed a promise, the former has, in addition to the Government 
stamp, a metallic value of its own; in fact, it is just because silver, 
like gold, has its own metallic value, that the duel of the standards 
is being fought. Now, when Government decrees that a “fiat” dol- 
lar, or a silver coin worth eighty cents, shall be, so to speak, quali- 
tatively equivalent to the standard dollar, or a gold coin worth one 
hundred cents, Government does as absurd and impossible a thing, 
morally speaking, as it would were it to decree that three pecks of 
wheat shall be quantitatively equivalent to four pecks, or a bushel. 
In brief, Government, in coining the Bland dollar, virtually proclaims 
this arithmetical equation: 80=100. It is a genuine instance of the 
forbidden “ divers weights,” where, if I may so say, the silver scale 
of twelve ounces troy is forced to balance the gold scale of sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. This dishonest coinage, if persisted in, will 
sooner or later, according to the retributive law of inflation, plunge 
the nation into a financial catastrophe. What the American people 
needs is to have the shekel of the sanctuary, or the moral scales, set 
up in the Capitol. If Congress would add some grains of a scruple 
to our silver dollar, Congress would not be so unscrupulous. Then 
the legend, “ Ix God we trust,” would not be so sanctimonious. 

Secondly : The moral meaning of the balance in trade. For that 
alone is an honest bargain in which both seller and buyer are equally 
benefited, the scale of the one poising the scale of the other. “A 
fair exchange is no robbery,” because a fair exchange is an inter- 
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change of equal weights. Glance at some instances of “divers 
weights” or “deceitful scales.” First, misrepresentations on the 
part of the seller ;—misrepresentations sometimes direct, as when he 
suggests what is false; sometimes indirect, as when he suppresses 
what istrue. It is curious to observe in passing that, while the an- 
cients cheated chiefly in quantity, making the ephah small and the she- 
kel great,* we moderns cheat chiefly in quality, as when we adulterate 
textiles with shoddy, or butter with oleomargarine. I suspect that 
qualitative lying is even worse than quantitative. Again: misrepre- 
sentations on the part of the buyer. As long ago as the time of 
Solomon, this modern habit was in vogue: “It is naught, it isnaught, 
saith the buyer: but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth.”+ 
This vulgar habit of beating down the price of articles is a two-edged 
sword. Whena buyer goes into astore to buy a piece of goods, and 
undertakes to beat down the price, not because he thinks it unfair, 
but simply because he likes to beat down, and succeeds in his 
attempt, he thinks he is “smart.” But the seller has been smarter; 
for, knowing his customer’s habit, he put his first price high enough 
to bear the depression. The trouble is, that both buyer and seller 
have been using divers weights, a great and a small: each talking 
avoirdupois for the other, but meaning troy; each talking troy for 
himself, but meaning avoirdupois. How constantly every buyer has 
to be on the alert lest he be taken in by “the short ton!” 

Thirdly: The moral meaning of the balance in wages. For capi- 
tal and labor are the opposite scales in the balance of society, and 
should be in constant equilibrium. In fact, the very meaning of the 
word “compensate” (from con and pendere, compare “re-compense ”’) 
is to equalize one thing with another by weighing; to compensate is to 
balance. That, then, is a just compensation or fair wage when the 
weight in the laborer’s scale equals the weight in the employer’s scale, 
both weights referring of course to the same definite piece of work. 
The conscientious capitalist, when engaging laborers, will not ask: 
“What is the current wage for this kind of labor? how cheaply can 
I get this work done?” But he will ask: “What is this labor morally 
worth? what is the just thing for me to pay?” One of the most 
cheering signs of the times in the great battle between labor and 
capital is the growing disposition of employers to share net profits 
with their employees. Pray, why should they not? For, were there 
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no laborers, where would be the capitalist’s profits? This very day 
I saw in my morning journal a paragraph which I gladly transcribe: 

“ HARTFORD, January 19.—James G. Batterson, President of the 
New England Granite Company, has instructed the Superintendent 
that in all orders executed during 1886, capital and labor, in propor- 
tion to the amounts or values contributed by each, shall share in the 
net profits.” He adds: “ When the net profits are determined, the 
entire amount is to be divided into three parts—one for labor, one 
for capital, and one as a guarantee fund, to which fund shall be 
charged all losses by bad debts or credits given for materials and 
labor during the year. The dividend to labor shall be the first paid, 
and no officer, superintendent, overseer, clerk, agent, or other 
employee drawing a salary, or any contractor or sub-contractor, will 
participate in this labor dividend. Unless discharged for misconduct, 
the employee will receive his proportionate dividend, no matter in 
what part of the world he may be, or in whose -employ, when 
dividend time arrives.” Mr. Batterson further says: “My purpose 
is, if possible, to secure a community of interest which shall be 
recognized and admitted to be fair and equitable, claiming no more 
for capital than is sufficient to hold it in such employment and 
giving the balance to labor.” 

The editor of an influential religious journal, the ational Bapiist, 
also announces that whatever profits shall have accrued in his esta- 
blishment during 1886, he will share them proportionately with every 
one of his employees. 

Such items are refreshing; for they indicate that the scales of 
employer and employee are gradually approaching equipoise. May 
the day swiftly come when this shall be true of every store, shop, 
factory, bank, railway company, corporation, etc., in our land. God 
forbid that America should any longer deserve the prophet’s re- 
proof: “ Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy, and cause 
the poor of the land to fail, saying, When will the new moon be 
gone, that we may sell corn? and the Sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat ? making the ephah small, and the shekel great, and dealing 
falsely with balances of deceit; that we may buy the poor for sil- 
ver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the refuse of the 
wheat.” * 

Fourthly; The moral meaning of the balance in property. For 
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man has aright to ownership. I enter into no question about the 
origin of property or the basis of property. I only assert that man 
has a right to property, that is, to owning. In fact, society, in any 
large sense of the term, cannot long exist as society without the 
birth of property. Moreover, property differentiates men. The 
very raising of the question “mine” and “thine” individualizes men, 
giving them personal characteristics and personal responsibilities. 
And this leads to the remark that, while men have a right to prop- 
erty, they have a right to it only as trustees of God, charged by 
him with administering his intrustment for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Nor is there need of expanding this point: for it was 
felicitously treated in the article entitled “ The Christian Conception 
of Property ” in the last number of THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 
Enough in this connection that I say that a chief function of riches 
is to enrich the poor. Over against Proudhon’s famous dictum :— 
“La propriété, c'est le vol,’ we venture the dictum :—Property is a 
divine means of equity. God has appointed the rich to be his trustees 
for the poor, the poor to be the wards of the rich. The bosoms of 
the poor are the rich man’s real coffers. Nor is there in this any 
communism, except in the noble sense of this perverted word. The 
true socialism is not a statute, but a spirit; not a screw, but a flow; 
not a vast Sahara of dry monotony, but a vast compensation of 
mountain and valley, keeping the waters under the firmament and 
the waters above the firmament in everlasting equipoise. Let the 
moral scales be accurately adjusted in property, and the miracle of 
the manna will be renewed: “He that gathered much had nothing 
over; and he that gathered little had no lack.” * 

Fifthly: The moral meaning of the balance in society; that is, 
humanity. How happily St. Paul illustrates this idea in his elabo- 
rate parable of the bodily organism: ‘“ The body is not one member, 
but many. If the foot shall say, Because Iam not the hand, I am 
not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? And if the ear 
shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; is it 
therefore not of the body? If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? But now hath God set the members each one of them 
in the body, even as it pleased him. And if they were all one 
member, where were the body? But now they are many members, 
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but one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need 
of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Nay, much more, those members of the body which seem to be 
more feeble are necessary: and those parts of the body which we 
think to,be less honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honor; and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness ; 
whereas our comely parts have no need: but God tempered the 
body together, giving more abundant honor to that part which 
lacked; that there should be no schism in the body; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another. And whether 
one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” * 

The sage has never risen who has stated the philosophy of soci- 
ology so profoundly. It is only when we conceive mankind as one 
vast “body,” having all its organs or “members” in co-ordination 
and reciprocal action, that we get the key to the problem of Society. 
It is just because we conceive society as a mechanical structure 
rather than as a physiological organism, that we resort to legislation 
rather than to sympathy in order to mend its woes. For society, it 
must be confessed, is shockingly out of equilibrium. How, then, 
shall we restore the equipoise? By resorting to God’s own method 
of tempering the body together, giving special honor to the part 
which lacks: removing, so to speak, the obstructions in the circula- 
tory system, and equalizing the flow of the life-blood throughout the 
social organism; setting the members of the body in compensation, 
adjusting hand and foot, eye and ear, in an equipoise of counter- 
weights. Let me specify, in a sort of sample-way, what the moral 
scales will do when balanced in society. Of course, you will say 
that my suggestions are Utopian; but the Utopias of to-day are the 


realities of to-morrow. The appeal to the balance, or the sense of 


moral equilibrium, will broaden each man’s horizon, reminding him 
that he is not so much one of the many units of society as he isa 
fraction of the one social unity, and must therefore look to the things 
of others as well as to his own things; in other words, love his neigh- 
bor as himself.t Again: the appeal to the balance will prompt every 
one to be impartial, bidding him to treat others by the same rule by 
which he treats himself, forbidding him to carry in his bag divers 
weights, one for the poor and one for the rich, as is done, for in- 
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stance, when the usage of some churches compels the usher to have 
respect of persons, bidding him say to the man with a gold ring and 
in goodly apparel, Sit thou here in a good place; but to the poor 
man in vile raiment, Stand thou there, or sit under my footstool.* 
Again: the appeal to the balance will tend to equalize the blessings 
and opportunities of life, prompting, for example, the owner of two 
coats to impart one of them to him who has no coat at all.t Again: 
the appeal to the balance will tend to settle disputes, whether inter- 
national, or mercantile, or personal, by arbitration, submitting the 
question, not to the capricious fortunes of war or of litigation, but 
to the equitable decision of the scales. Again: the appeal to the 
balance will tend to make the blessings of Christianity the common 
possession of mankind, impelling each Christian to feel that the “ ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory” in his own scale makes him a 
glad “debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians, both to the wise 
and to the foolish.t In brief, the appeal to the balance will tend to 
reduce the moral inequalities of society to a gracious equation, ex- 
alting the valleys of poverty, levelling the mountains of opulence, 
straightening the twists of injustice, smoothing the roughnesses of 
misfortune: thus preparing in the wilderness the way of Jehovah, 
and levelling in the desert a high way for our returning God.€ The 
golden-rule itself: “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ”—what is it but humanity’s colos- 
sal balance? 

Lastly: The moral meaning of the balance in character. And 
this is our most important point; for here it is, in the last analysis, 
that the moral balance has its primal and its final oscillation. And 
in weighing our own characters we need to use great caution ; for we 
approach the scales obliquely, under stress of self-bias. In fact, it is 
this habit of using divers weights when we make moral estimates of 
ourselves and of others that makes us more than just to ourselves and 
less than just to them. Accordingly, in weighing our own characters, 
we must perpetually guard against the secret overweight of an in- 
stinctive self-bias. The wise man understood this, and hence his 
proverb: “He that pleadeth his cause first seemeth just; but his 
neighbor cometh and searcheth him out ;” | that is to say, the suitor 
makes out a good case for himself, until his opponent comes and 
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shows that the question has another side. In making moral esti- 
mates of ourselves, then, we must remember the rule, Audi alteram 
partem. And the conscientious man will ever and anon weigh him- 
self. One of the most impressive scenes in the Egyptian “ Ritual 
of the Dead” is the judgment picture, representing the weighing of 
souls: Osiris sits enthroned in the hall of Perfect Justice ; the dead 
man is introduced into his presence by Thmei (Truth) herself; 
seated above in a long row are the forty-two assessors of the dead, 
summoned to testify for or against him; Thoth (god of intelligence) 
stands by with papyrus-scroll and reed-pen to register the result; 
Horus (symbol of the new life) holds and directs a gigantic pair of 
scales; in the one scale is placed the heart of the dead man, in the 
other scale the weight symbolizing perfect truth; the decision of the 
scales assigns to the soul its irrevocable destiny. It was the heathen 
presentiment of a diviner weighing: ‘“‘ Jehovah is a God of knowl- 
edge, and by him actions are weighed; Jehovah pondereth the - 
hearts.”* No false balances or divers weights are his. ‘“ Hear, O 
house of Israel; Is not my way equal? are not your ways un- 
equal?”’+ In fact, what is “iniquity” itself but un-equity, moral 
unequalness, a disturbed equilibrium? And the‘holy God himself— 
what is he but all infinite virtues and powers in absolute and eternal 
equipoise; so that he is in very truth the God of peace, aye, Peace 
itself. And the infinite God weighs with infinite exactness. Him- 
self the centre of gravity, the balance pivoted on him has an infinite 
sensibility. The infinitesimal vibration of an atom, beyond the ken 
of seraphic keenness, is as perceptible to God as the libration of a 
star. May none of us share in the failure of the king of Babylon: 
“ Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting.” {| May 
all of us share in the sacred confidence of the emir of Uz: “Let me 
be weighed in an even balance, that God may know my integrity.” § 
So, when the judgment-scales are brought forth, and the Just One 
weighs us, we shall be found, through infinite grace, meeting the 
full weight, even the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. | 
GEO. DANA BOARDMAN. 
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Two things are assumed in this paper: That universal manhood 
suffrage is a necessary part of our republican scheme of government, 
and that this suffrage must be intelligently exercised. Whatever 
other conditions are essential, as that the ballot must be free, and 
that it must be pure, no one denies that the voter should be able to 
read his ballot and know for what he casts it. 

In all the States of the Union there are illiterate voters; in most 
of the States, however, these are so few compared to the whole num- 
ber that they are not a source of danger, and besides, they are gradu- 
ally transferred to the majority by means of the free schools, and 
the sharp competition of life ina free society which requires some 
education for success. But in all of the States lately in rebellion a 
large proportion of the voters, and in some of them a majority, are 
illiterate. In this state of things, where a majority or a large pro- 
portion of the voters cannot read or write, it goes without saying 
that suffrage cannot be intelligently exercised. One of two things 
will happen: either that the voting is dictated by a few men who 
get the leadership, or that it cannot maintain itself in the field, and 
ceases to be a determining force. In our experience of the freed- 
men’s vote in the late rebel States, we are now in the second of these 
two stages. It was argued by the promoters of the reconstruction © 
measures, which gave the ballot without any education qualification, 
that the ballot is an education initself; that it is a lever that would | 
lift up the ignorant mass into intelligent citizenship. There was 
some reason in this expectation, forthe mere right to vote is a stimu- 
lus to the voter to know how to vote in order to get what he wants. 
But, as a matter of fact, this expectation has not been realized with 
regard to the freedmen. 

As this paper purposes to deal only with existing facts, and with- 
out prejudice or recrimination to seek a remedy for acknowledged 
evils which concern every citizen of the Union, it is necessary to in- 
quire why this expectation failed. We know that to-day in several 
States, whose representation in Congress has been greatly augmented 
by the enfranchisement of the negro, that representation is not chosen 


by a majority vote of the electors, and that in others the new voters 
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are powerless to effect any result. It is needless to say that this is 
a mockery of the theory of our republican majority rule. In many 
broad sections of the South, the negro, often deceived, still igno- 
rant, having seen that it makes little difference with his condition 
whether he votes or not, abstains. And looking at the situation 
from his point of view, and his political environment, it is not at all 
probable that he will ever come into the full enjoyment of his politi- 
cal and civil rights until he is intelligent enough to demand them. 
And when he has that intelligence, he will see that these rights are 
exactly those, no more and no less, of all citizens, and his political 
action will neither be “solid” nor dangerous. 

Strictly speaking, this negro suffrage—for of all illiterate voting 
that is now the most dangerous—is a State question. It becomes a 
national question in two ways. First, in that already referred to, 
the matter of representation in Congress; and, second, in the inevi- 
table interest that each State in a federal union has in the welfare 
of every other. A large, ignorant proletariat is a danger in any 
government; it is an especial menace in a free State where it is 
armed with powers it is too ignorant to exercise legitimately. If 
the majority of the people of the State of Mississippi were lapsing 
away from civilization, but were more and more conscious of physi- 
cal power, and were worked upon by a blind sense of injustice, and 
inflamed by superstitions, the local danger to the State would imme- 
diately concern every other member of the Union. And this dan- 
ger is not fanciful. 

There are those who say that this Southern problem of the suf- 
frage will work itself out in the slow adjustments of relations, and 
that time is the only remedy. There are others who say that the 
late slave-owners take the position that the Government, having freed 
the slaves and made them voters, has now the responsibility of edu- 
cating them, and that, so long as this spirit is manifested, the States 
where it exists should be left to work out their own ruin or their 
own salvation. The assumption of the existence of this spirit to any 
considerable extent is unwarranted ; but let us look for a moment at 
these two suggestions and their kindred. 

Time is usually essential in national evolution and regeneration. 
But in this case we have begun to force evolution, many will say, un- 
naturally ; we have precipitated a crisis, and we cannot now wait for 
a slow development. We freed the slave by a stroke of the pen; we 
enfranchised him in aday; and if we do not now hasten to complete 
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the work by making him fit for his new position, we not only leave 
him in a helpless condition and one of vast injustice, but we put an 
unexampled strain upon republican institutions. We are dealing 
with millions of men—with a great race uncivilized, suddenly called 
to exercise the most delicate duties of a civilized people—that is, 
self-government. We cannot with either honor or safety stop in the 
middle of such an undertaking. 

But this is not all. This is an undertaking that must either go 
forward vigorously or it will retrograde. The negro race in the 
South, without powerful aid from some quarter, will not advance in 
civilization. The question is not here raised whether the negro as a 
race is capable of high civilization. We are committed to the 
affirmative. Unless it is, we may expect a monumental degradation 
and calamity in a large part of the fairest portion of the United 
States. The Republic of Hayti, as it appearsin an unprejudiced study 
of that country by Sir Spencer St. John, for twelve years British Con- 
sul-General at Port-au-Prince, and now special envoy to Mexico, is 
not only retrograding into barbarism, with an increase of Voudou 
worship and the practice of cannibalism, but in its inhabitants, “in 
spite of all the civilizing elements around them, there is a distinct 
tendency to sink into the state of an African tribe.” History offers 
no instance of a negro race rising to civilization, and it is generally 
admitted that such a result is not to be expected by any process of 
self-development. In the United States the primal conditions for 
this race’s advance are favorable, and there is most encouraging spo- 
radic progress; but this depends upon white aid. Wherever the 
negro is left to himself (and he shows an increasing reluctance here, 
as in Hayti, to accept the influence of the whites), as in some of 
the “black” counties of Virginia, and in large portions of the Gulf _ 
States, he is reverting to barbarism. In some places his intellectual 
and moral condition is no better, and occasionally it is worse, in the 
mass, than it was in slavery. It is intolerable that this should be so, 

If it were true that the South is indifferent to the removal of 
illiteracy, black or white, that would be one of the facts to be consi- 
dered by the States in dealing with this subject, and an argument for 
outside aid. It is not true. Remembering that before the war the 
idea of the common-school system, as it existed at the North, was not 
entertained at the South and not desired, the revolution in laws and 
in public opinion in the last twenty years is marvellous. Whether 
every State is doing all it can for popular education may be doubted, 
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but every State is doing much more than could reasonably have been 
expected considering all the circumstances. There is a limit beyond 
which people will not submit to taxation for education, and that 
fact must be recognized. Doubtless if Massachusetts would devote 
to education all the money spent in it by its citizens on tea, whiskey, 
and tobacco, its schools would be immensely improved. Will not 
is can not, in the popular rule. And, speaking of things practically, 
the States lately in rebellion cannot deal promptly and effectively 
with their heavy mass of illiteracy. 

This illiteracy is a danger, local and national. The afflicted 
States are doing what they can; many of them cannot for years to 
come grapple with it. Whence shall the aid come? Private charity 
has been lavished. The schools endowed and sustained, wholly or 
in part, by the money of philanthropists have been of immense ser- 
vice. Ina long series of years these might leaven the whole lump, 
and the educational system of the South be developed materially 
and wholesomely. But the untaught millions in mass cannot wait 
this slow process. Political reasons forbid such a delay ; justice for- 
bids it; the danger of a reversion to barbarism forbids it. We are 
driven then to consider the constitutionality and’ the expediency of 
Federal aid. 

There are the gravest objections to this, so grave that if the 
necessity of some extraordinary assistance were not vital, a resort to 
the Federal Government ought not to be thought of for a moment. 
The expediency of a wholesale charity is always doubtful. Such is 
the infirmity of human nature that charity almost always damages 
and enfeebles those who receive it. Men prize only what they work 
for, they are benefited only by that. It is as true of a community 
asofaman. No greater calamity could befall the individual States 
of this Union than a dependence on the Federal Government for their 
public money. It would be much better for the school system 
of the South to develop itself unaided. Nevertheless, the world 
does not go on the /aissez faire principle, and it is probably best for 
us all that it does not. While fully recognizing the danger of charity 
in this matter, the real question is whether the danger of abstaining 
is not greater. The negro voter must be speedily educated; the 
generation coming on cannot be left to grow up in ignorance ; it is 
not a question of the best development of schools, but of any. 

If such aid is expedient as a national necessity, has the Federal 
Government the power to give it? Under such a scheme as that 
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devised in what is familiarly called the “ Blair Bill,’ in the United 
States Senate, the answer must be unhesitatingly—no. Asa device 
for distributing sixty-five millions of dollars to the several States 
and Territories on the basis of illiteracy (large sums to go to States 
that have not the least need of them and to which they would be. 
a curse), it is only a measure of extreme folly. But as a scheme for 
the creation of a new Federal bureau and an interference with the 
rights and duties of individual States, it is a monstrous proposal. 
This is not strong language to use in regard to a scheme which is a 
long step toward the destruction of that which gives our Government 
its peculiar quality of elasticity and stability, and distinguishes it 
from all other governments. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution there have been plenty of 
prophets to predict that the nice adjustment of State and Federal 
relations could not continue; that the Union must either go to 
pieces in its extension of dominion over a continent by centrifugal 
State action, or that it must become a centralized government, the 
States being merely geographical expressions. Every human go- 
vernment is in continual oscillation between one extreme and another 
—king and nobility against commons, people and king against aris- 
tocracy, andso on. Wehave our oscillation also, now toward a loose 
federation, and now toward absolute centralization, and it is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our peculiar government for the patriot 
to throw his weight first on one side and then on the other. The 
theory in Mr. Jefferson’s resolutions of 1798, involving State nullifi- 
cation of Federal law and the right of withdrawal, has just been 
fought out. The power of the Federal Government to maintain its 
existence is demonstrated, and it is not likely that its right to do so 
will be questioned for another century. The danger now is on the 
other side. This demonstration of Federal power has tended to 
dwarf the importance of the States, and to induce citizens to look 
to the central Government for everything. Many of those lately 
fighting for the right of State secession have become the most im- 
portunate in invoking Federal aid and interference in the affairs of 
the States; and it has become necessary for those who lately did 
battle for the Union now to hold up their shields and defend the 
rights of other States—the constitutionally defined sovereignty of the 
States. And the most dangerous attack on State vitality, State 
duties, State privileges, is precisely such an interference in State 
matters as this contemplated in the Blair Bill; it is more dangerous 
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than the proposal to adjust the number of United States Senators 
on the basis of State populations, because it is an indirect attack 
and can plead a good object. 

The necessity of the education of the new voters is so apparent 
and pressing, and so beyond the ability of the afflicted States, that 
many good men are willing to disregard the plain constitutional 
limitations in order to effect this education, while others persuade 
themselves that they find authority for it in a technical interpreta- 
tion of the “ general welfare” clause and the “ guarantee of a repub- 
lican form of government” clause. But whatever authority for 
stretching the Federal prerogative can be wrested out of these verbal 
interpretations, there is not a man of intelligence who does not know 
that the spirit of the whole instrument is violated by any measure 
that weakens this manly vigor and _self-dependence and self-govern- 
ment of the States. This has been so thoroughly demonstrated 
that, if we had the space, it is not necessary to argue it. There can 
be no sort of doubt that for the general Government to interfere 
with the police of the States, with the care of paupers and insane, 
with town roads, with town or State schools, is an invasion of the 
well-understood, legitimate State rights. 

Is there, then, any way in which the Federal Government can 
aid education in the “ reconstructed”’ States without establishing a 
dangerous precedent, and with a minimum of risk? If, when the re- 
construction measures were enforced, schools had been established 
and maintained by Federal aid as a necessary corollary of sudden 
enfranchisement of the ignorant, there could have been little criti- 
cism of the act. It would have been excused, in the phraseology of 
the day, as a “war measure.” But now that so many years have 
passed, and the States have resumed their full constitutional auto- 
nomy, it is said that it is too late for this. 

Why, if it might once have been done, is it too late? The 
necessity is the same; nay, by reason of certain political and social 
action, the necessity is greater and more clearly apparent. The 
States most needing education can not or will not (it comes to the 
same thing) meet the urgent demand. 

The remedy that we propose, and it is suggested with diffidence, 
is based solely upon the overwhelming necessity of the case. The 
evil assumes the dignity of a national calamity, a calamity like the 
breaking of all the levees on the Mississippi River, like a flood on 
the Ohio causing disaster beyond the power of the bordering States 
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to cope with, or, let us say, a pestilence which should devastate a 
State, only to be relieved by extraordinary means. Let us roughly 
sketch a measure that seems to us open to the least objections. 

The preamble of the bill extending aid should distinctly recite 
that it is given in an unprecedented national emergency, as a part 
of the reconstruction measures, and that it should not establish a 
precedent. 

A gift of money, out and out, should be made to each State 
named, the amount to be determined by its illiteracy, yearly, for 
say ten years, but only to the “ reconstructed” States, and to no 
border State except Virginia. 

The clauses of the bill giving a definite sum to each State would 
need to be minutely drawn, prescribing the number of common 
schools to be kept within each county or district, during so many 
months in the year, and at not less than such and such distances 
apart. 

Attendance of all children of the school age should be made 
compulsory. 

In the schools thus aided only the elementary branches should 
be taught. , 

The school money should be apportioned and specifically dis- 
tributed, under continual inspection, by the central State authority, 
which should also select and assign the teachers. 

Each State receiving this gift should be required to make and 
publish every year a full report, which would be sufficient informa- 
tion to all concerned, stating exactly how the money had been 
spent, how many schools were kept up, and how many scholars were 
in habitual attendance in each. L 

These conditions should all be made conditions precedent to the 
receipt of the gift and its continuance. Upon the official notifica- 
tion of any State to the Secretary of the Treasury that the gift was 
accepted under these conditions as to its use, he should be autho- 
rized to pay over to that State the sum set apart. 

This is the rough draft of a scheme which extends the needed aid 
with the least possible Federal interference in State affairs. The 
State is free to accept or reject ; if it accepts under the conditions 
precedent, it makes the act its own, and is alone responsible for the 
spending of the money. It creates no Federal bureau or Federal trus- 
tees, and permits no interference of any Federal official in States af- 
fairs. What is the guarantee, then, that the money will be spent for 
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the purpose intended? There is the provision, as a condition prece- 
dent, for a yearly report published to all the world; further than this 
there is none except the honor of the State. Is not this enough? 
If you were to ask a self-respecting citizen of New York or Connec- 
ticut if he would willingly submit to a Federal inspector of schools 
in his State, or to any, the slightest, Federal interference in the use 
of school money, he would promptly answer no. Why should we 
ask or expect South Carolina to do it? If aid is offered at all, let 
it be offered ungrudgingly and with faith in the honor of a free 
State. 

It may be necessary to define what is meant by the elementary 
branches, since this phrase may have different interpretations in 
communities of different degrees of intelligence and learning. By 
common consent, reading, writing, and arithmetic are the tools 
which make possible every other mental acquisition. Perhaps ge- 
ography, which has a new reason for being taught in these days 
of interdependence owing to increasing intercommunication, should 
also be taught. Further than furnishing this necessary basis for in- 
telligent political action, it is doubtful if any central State authority 
should ever go. Further than this in the case of Federal aid fora 
special emergency it clearly should not go. 

The reasons for making the State the distributor of the money, 
the overseer of its specific use, and the selector of the teachers, need 
only be stated. The States to receive this money have not the 
town system, and with the present populations and traditions, it 
cannot be created in them. The Northern common-school system 
cannot be the model in this case, and perhaps those most familiar 
with the interior working of it in school districts would not wish to 
see it adopted elsewhere without change. It must be confessed that 
it has some practical defects that cause anxiety, and which already 
suggest the necessary interference of a central authority, which shall 
secure more uniformity and higher qualifications in the teachers. It 
is notorious that owing to carelessness or to incompetence in the 
inhabitants of school districts, or owing to favoritism. on the part of 
school trustees and visitors, who are selected by political action, a 
large number of the common schools are most imperfectly taught 
by persons unqualified for the task. 

The State is responsible for the judicious use of this money ; it, and 
it alone, can enforce school attendance. At the State capital is con- 
centrated, annually at least, the best thought and intelligence as well 
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as the power of the State. There, and there alone, can be found the 
necessary information and wisdom for the selection of the teachers, 
and there only can be set up a uniform standard of qualifications. 
The examinations for teachers would be held at various points con- 
venient to applicants, but they must be made by a central, respon- 
sible board. 

It is not to be supposed that such a county as Amelia, in Vir- 
ginia, for instance, or other large districts similarly situated, which 
‘might be named, acting in this matter by a majority of voters, would 
profitably spend the money appropriated, or choose teachers who 
were fit either in learning, experience, or discipline for their duties. 
It is not worth while for the Federal Government to attempt this 
experiment unless the States will vigorously and vigilantly enter 
into it. 

There is one other aspect of the subject to be considered. 
Should not the gift be made to each State on condition that it 
should raise a like sum for its schools, or that the Government would 
give as much as the State could raise up to a named sum ? 

This condition has many reasons in its favor. It would probably 
secure for the bill many votes not to be had otherwise. It would 
meet the very serious objections to any out-and-out charity. It 
might stimulate wholesome local action, as does the distribution of 
the Peabody Fund, to schools which raise a sum equal to that given. 

But it is to be considered that it might defeat the operation of 
the act where it is most needed. The districts most blankly illite- 
rate are just those least able to pay for schools. The colored man 
is not only a voter now, he is a tax-payer. His poverty is a chief 
reason of his illiteracy. This condition, in such a State as Missis- 
sippi, would fall most heavily upon a population either the least in- 
clined to comply with it, or the least capable of sustaining it. 

The subject is confessedly a difficult one, whichever way we look 
at it. It must be apparent to every reader from the general tenor 
of this paper, that the plan proposed is on the assumption that 
something must be done, and that the condition of the Southern 
States is as represented by the advocates of Federal aid. 


DO WE REQUIRE A DIPLOMATIC SERVICE? 


THERE is an impression abroad that the diplomatic service of 
this country is in future liable to be superseded, that its continued 
existence rests rather upon custom than upon reason and necessity. 
This impression and the notions which support it are of a somewhat 
nebulous character, but they are widely shared and frequently ex- 
pressed, and no doubt influence public action. It will be well to 
examine the facts of this subject and to attempt to gain a definite 
understanding of the relation of this country to its diplomatic 
service and to diplomatic business. 

There is one idea associated with the special objections made 
against our own diplomatic service which we had best consider at 
the outset. A notion is to some extent entertained that the diplo- 
matic profession is in general and throughout the world out of date 
and destined to extinction. This is certainly untrue. Whatever 
this country may do, the world at large will not dispense with dip- 
lomats and diplomacy. The invention of the telegraph has made 
instantaneous communication between countries possible, but it has 
not done away with the advantage which a man living in a country has 
over one not living there in understanding what is going on in that 
country. The government of one European country must have its 
agent in another country to keep it informed of what is going on 
there. It needs him also to work upon the government of that 
country and the persons composing it. For although public opinion 
counts for more in ruling the world and individuals for less than 
formerly, nevertheless individuals now do, and always will, count for 
a great deal. It is also to be remembered that the relations which 
these countries have with each other are of the greatest importance, 
and that they naturally wish to place the agents who are to have 
charge of these relations in a strong position. Any European coun- 
try wishes its agent to have the advantage of the superior position 
which immemorial usage has given to diplomats, and would certainly 
be unwilling that he should be without those advantages when they 
were retained by the agents of other countries. 

What reasons are there why this country should continue to have 
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a diplomatic service? It is conceded that we must have consuls. 
Our commercial relations—certainly important enough—require 
them. We must have agents in foreign countries also for the pro- 
tection of Americans living or travelling in those countries. Even in 
such civilized countries as England and France, an American may 
easily get into a scrape which only an accredited agent of the United 
States can get him out of. So eminent an American as the late 
Horace Greeley was once compelled to pass the night in a debtor’s 
prison in Paris. The legation obtained his release the next day. 
(Work of this kind is done by a legation where there is one, and by a 
consulate where there is no legation.) This instance occurs to me 
at the moment. A young American who had been placed in a 
private insane asylum in London came with his keeper to the lega- 
tion and requested their aid in an attempt he was making to get 
out. That office investigated the case and found that he had been 
improperly confined, and that his detention was due mainly (so it » 
appeared) to the unwillingness of the doctor whose enterprise the 
asylum was to relinquish the $20 a week he was receiving from the 
patient. It might be thought that in England there should be 
abundant protection for everybody from persecution such as this, 
and that this gentleman needed no protection other than that which 
the laws of the country afforded to its own subjects. But Americans 
may wish better protection than the laws of foreign countries happen 
to provide for their own subjects. Besides, a stranger is in need 
of greater protection than the people of the country in which he is 
sojourning, because he is unknown there and his friends are absent. 
I merely mention these cases in passing in order to show the kind 
of service which an American agent abroad has to perform for his 
countrymen. He has to do a great many things like these, and my 
belief is that he usually does them earnestly and well. 

If the diplomatic service is abolished, consuls and consuls-general, 
besides doing the work they now do, will be the intermediaries in 
diplomatic business between ourselves and other countries. It has 
indeed been proposed that the United States should communicate 
directly with foreign governments concerning matters which are 
now the subjects of diplomatic negotiation. But this suggestion is 
’ hardly worthy of serious consideration. There will always be times 
when one government in communicating with another will find it 
convenient to leave a certain discretion to some one in imme- 
diate contact therewith. There will be times when a govern- 
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ment will need information which only an agent on the spot can 
give, and will need it immediately. It will not wish to ask the in- 
formation from the foreign government. A government may wish 
advice as to the probable reception of a contemplated communi- 
cation by the foreign government. If it had only the resource of 
direct communication, it would be sure now and then to “ give itself 
away ;’’ and if there is a government which would be likely to “ give 
itself away,” ours, with its seclusion from things foreign and its bland 
unconsciousness of them, would be the one. This possibility occurs 
to me in passing: Suppose the Government should wish to modify 
a communication which had been sent, but was yet in transit; 
how would it do to telegraph the foreign government: “ Return 
without opening Despatch No. 276; it contains something we don’t 
want you to see.’”’ It is indeed most reasonable that an inter- 
mediary should be used. When he is not needed he can do no 
harm, and there will be occasions when his services will be essential. 
It would be especially absurd for the Government to deny itself such 
assistance when it already employs an agent in the foreign country 
for other than diplomatic business. There must then be intermedi- 
aries ; if the diplomatic service is abolished, the consuls must be the 
intermediaries. 

What then would be the advantage of making the consul the 
intermediary? It would be somewhat cheaper. In the more im- 
portant places, however, the turning over of the work of the lega- 
tions to the consulates-general would necessitate greater expense in 
conducting the consulates-general. Legations are now the heads of 
all consulates in the countries to which they are sent. The work 
which this position necessitates would be thrown on the consulates- 
general. These offices would also have the expense of the diplo- 
matic work. It would, however, be undoubtedly cheaper. But that 
is not a consideration of great importance. The expense of conduct- 
ing the diplomatic service of this country is really very small. The 
abolition of the diplomatic service is not usually advocated upon the 
ground of economy. 

The considerations put forward by those who favor the abolition 
of the service appear to be as follows: Ist. Our foreign relations 
are slight. 2d. An agent is not able to transact our business the 
better for having the advantages of the diplomatic position. 3d. 
There are insuperable social difficulties in the way of our having a 
diplomatic service. (I cannot say that I have seen all of the 
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objections I am about to mention stated, but if they are not stated 
they are felt.) 

Now with regard to the first of these considerations, that our 
foreign relations are slight, it is to be said that with England, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and the American republics our relations are 
highly important. And our diplomatic business with those countries 
is increasing rapidly, as the records of the legations and of the 
Department of State will show. The work done at the legations is 
of a varied kind. Besides even more important diplomatic business, 
there are extradition cases; the claims of private citizens presented 
by authority of the Government; matters affecting American trade, 
such as discriminations against admission of live stock; requests 
for review of evidence and mitigation of punishment of Americans 
who have broken the law of the country and have been sentenced 
to imprisonment or death; the protection of Americans living or 
travelling in the country; business referred to the legation by any 
American consul in the country or any of its dependencies. A 
single case under any one of these heads may take up half the time 
of an office for weeks. There are inquiries to be made for some 
State government or municipality or corporation or individual, or 
requests to be made on behalf of one of these for a favor from the 
foreign government or some institution of the foreign country. 
There is the correspondence with the people of the foreign country 
concerning American affairs. The issuing of passports is a conside- 
rable item in the work of a legation. A European disturbance, such 
as a promise of war, or a Nihilist outbreak, may at any time make 
this work heavy, and it would always be heavy if it were not for the 
high fee charged by the United States Government for passports. 
Then there is besides the business of strictly confidential character. 
Suppose, for instance, that a year or two ago the Government had 
wished to make private inquiry concerning the sale of Confederate 
bonds at one of the European capitals, to whom could it have had 
recourse but to its own agent? This is a brief sketch of the kind of 
work done at legations. It is easy to see that the entire business 
of an office will require clerical work in proportion to its extent. 
An elaborate system of record books, indexes, etc., must be kept up. 
Copies of all correspondence with the Government, and of much 
other correspondence, must be forwarded to Washington. Where 
the Government writes in a language other than English, copies 
must be sent of both the originals and translations. In an office 
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where there is as much business as, for instance, in our legation at 
Mexico, this necessity must make a great deal of labor. In lega- 
tions, as in most other offices, the work is very much greater at one 
time than at another. 

The second consideration, that an agent is not able to transact 
our business the better for having the advantages of the diplomatic 
position is an assumption at variance with the facts and contrary to 
what we know of human nature. It assumes that the persons who 
have foreign governments in their hands are machines and not men; 
that they take into account only, and act solely, upon the autho- 
rized expressions of the United States Government. On the con- 
trary, they are men who may be friendly or unfriendly, willing or 
unwilling, slow or fast, as the humor takes them, who may show this 
country a great deal of civil resistance which it cannot resent, and, if 
they like, a great deal of uncivil obstruction which it will have to put 
up with. The right presentation of the business of the Government 
by an agent who is acceptable to the personnel of the foreign govern- 
ment may be very necessary to its successful transaction. The fact 
that an agent has a good position assists him in approaching the 
foreign government. Certainly it cannot be denied that it is im- 
portant to the happy and successful transaction of his business that 
he shall go in at the front door rather than at the back. Does not 
a good position give a man confidence and dispose people to be 
friendly to him? Another consideration may be mentioned. Sup- 
pose the agent in the discharge of his duty has made himself obnox- 
ious to the foreign government. In such a case a superior position 
would be a protection, while an inferior position might be made a 
means of persecution. 

The third difficulty in the way is the social one. This difficulty 
might be stated as follows by an opponent of the diplomatic service: 
When any one is appointed to a diplomatic position in a European | 
country, he takes his place in an official system which has been pre- 
pared by the aristocratic civilization of the Old World. American 
civilization is different from this aristocratic civilization. The two 
mix together scarcely better than oil and water. No kind of Ameri- 
can diplomat is able to overcome the essential difficulties of the posi- 
tion. Every sort of appointee must fail somewhere. The person 
appointed may have no notion of manners and propriety, in which 
case his countrymen will be ashamed of him. He has sought the 
place for the very reason that he is unfit for it—an excellent reason 
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from his point of view. The Government has not been able to say to 
him that he is not the sort of person for the employment he wishes. 
Or he may be quite right in this respect and yet he may make an indif- 
ferent figure in the society to which he is sent, and Americans do not 
like their representative to make an indifferent figure. Or, on the 
other hand, he may make a good figure; but he must be careful not 
to make too good a figure, or they may be jealous of him. There 
is, continues this opponent, a personal jealousy of their diplomats 
to which Americans are liable. They perhaps do not like to see their 
countryman where they are not. There is besides in this country an 
animosity toward European superiorities which indirectly militates 
against the comfort of the American diplomat. The American dip- 
lomat’s position is thus necessarily inauspicious and difficult, the sub- 
ject is a hopeless one, and the best disposition of it will be to have 
no diplomats at all. 

The objection here made to the kind of men appointed may be 
got over by not appointing such men. Even under our present sys- 
tem, if it may be called a system, it is possible to make these ap- 
pointments with deliberation and after full inquiry. The appoint- 
ments should be made with as full knowledge of the men as can be 
obtained, and with a full knowledge of the requirements of the posi- 
tions. It is not difficult to find the proper people. If a man with- 
out social fitness is pressed, the Government should have virtue 
enough not to appoint him. It is possible to discriminate in such 
matters, although the grounds of the discrimination need not be 
stated. There always has been a certain discrimination ; there has 
always been a certain ideal of the kind of man who should be sent 
abroad to which the Government has endeavored, when it has been 
convenient, to conform. Our representation abroad will be further 
improved by the extension of the Civil-Service tae: to a portion of 
the appointments. 

The other difficulty concerns the alleged jealous susceptibilities 
of Americans at home. It may be well to inquire into the justice of 
this supposed condition of the American mind toward these matters. 
It is possibly true that Americans watch their diplomats with some 
jealousy. They do not wish their servants to be snobs. This watchful- 
ness is to a certain extent justifiable. The American diplomat may 
come to admire European societies too much, and to think too much 
of their opinion. But this kind of diplomat is not common. The 
usual American representative abroad is a gentleman who remains 
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his four years at his post of duty without producing a marked im- 
pression of any kind, and on his return retires to his own place and is 
always thereafter “ex-Minister to ——” to his townsmen, whom 
perhaps he discreetly allows to suppose him a greater man abroad 
than he really was. And the American diplomat who has had a suc- 
cessful career abroad also returns to live in his own country, and is 
glad to do so. Americans have had indeed little reason to complain of 
their agents for being snobs and unpatriotic. The other statement 
just made that certain Americans have an animosity toward Euro- 
pean superiorities, is perhaps also true. It is possible that an Ameri- 
can politician sometimes returns from a visit abroad with this ani- 
mosity keenly alive. I think that people who have this feeling like 
to hit at the European world vicariously through the American dip- 
lomatic service. It falls in with their humor to belittle the service. 
By hinting at its abolition, or by resisting suggestions for its improve- 
ment, they say to the powers and principalities of the old world: 
““We are busy with our internal matters; our foreign relations are 


of little moment,” or “The American diplomatic service may be a 


poor thing, but it is good enough for you.” To these feelings is per- 
haps attributable in part the anxious inspection which Congress be- 
stows upon our diplomatic expenses. But I believe that legislatures 
in general watch closely the bills of diplomats. A Greek diplomat 
once told me that in the Boulé, or Assembly, of his country no part 
of the government expenses was watched so closely as those of the 
diplomatic service. The reports of the parliamentary investigation 
into the English diplomatic service made some years ago show traces 
of the sentiment existing at Athens and Washington. 

But it is easy to make too much of this point. Such sentiments 
amount to little when confronted. There was a notion that there 


would be a popular jealousy of the office-holding class which would 


prevent permanence of tenure in the Civil Service; this has proved 
to be a mistake. Regarding the matter of European superiorities, 
there is evidence that the country is falling into a tranquil, reasonable 
frame of mind toward this subject. The feeling appears to be as 
follows: we have the immense advantages of our form of society; 
we cannot have everything, and are content that European countries 
shall have the advantages, such as they are, peculiar to their form of 
society. It is also true that these jealous sentiments have been 
entertained by the few among Americans rather than by the country 


at large. 
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I may here say that there are certain conventional notions still 
abroad concerning the diplomatic profession that have ceased to be 
true. The career is not so attractive as it once was. It has not the 
liberty and independence nor the social consideration which it once 
had. The modern diplomat in his various relationships is not an en- 
viable person. He is rather at a disadvantage in his relations with his 
official masters at home, the public of his own country, and to some 
extent the people of the country in which heis placed. In his connec- 
tion with the people of the foreign country in which he resides he is at 
a disadvantage, because these people are in close contact with their 
own affairs and have a keen interest in them, while the interest of the 
diplomat is likely to be lukewarm. His main subjection, however, 
is to his official masters at home and the domestic public. His 
relations with his official heads are peculiar. He speaks weekly or 
daily to an audience which he does not see, and he is to some extent 
in the dark as to the way in which his communications are received. 
It is difficult for him to be quite sure of his position; he does 
not forget that the absent are always wrong, and, if he does now and 
then get words of approval, fears with the poet that “love has died 
at its last expression.” In this he is probably mistaken. The truth 
is that the gentlemen who correspond with him have the affairs of a 
great many people to look after, and have little time to give him. 
The diplomat is a great man, indeed, who is considerable at the 
native foreign office. His relation to his fellow-countryman at home 
in many respects is also one of envy on his part. He envies the 
latter his contact with the national affairs. He envies him also his 
freedom of thought and speech. No man is so little able to call his 
soul his own. He hardly dare have an opinion, much less express 
one. The London newspaper correspondent who tried to obtain an 
expression of opinion regarding the Eastern question from an English 
diplomat at Vienna, and who complained that after an hour’s labor 
he had brought the diplomat to the point of acknowledging that 
there was such a river as the Danube, did not exaggerate the 
timidity of his mind. This reluctance to speak is entirely reasona- 
ble. The diplomat knows that he has few chances of distinction, but 
many of getting into trouble, and that his only safety is in silence. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the serious service which a diplo- 
mat performs for his State is rarely of a brilliant or conspicuous 
kind. When such opportunities occur, his government often takes 
the credit if things go right, and sometimes leaves him the blame if 
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they go wrong. But such opportunities seldom occur. The usual 
business of the diplomat is the prevention of mischief. This occu- 
pation is necessarily an obscure one. No man gets credit for what 
he prevents; it is rarely heard of; even if heard of, the world is 
incredulous ; it is not in human nature to believe that the thing 


prevented would otherwise have come to pass. Of course, one of 


the compensations of the diplomat is that he is concerned with 
great subjects and famous and dignified institutions. 

The social advantages of these positions are very well, but scarcely 
what they are thought to be. Diplomacy ‘is a profession which in 
these respects is living a good deal on its reputation. It is easy to 
count on the fingers of one hand the posts at which one would care 
to be for the sake of society, and even at these places the social ad- 
vantages of the career are not what they once were. At most of 
them the societies are larger and less exclusive than they formerly 
were, and the extrée which a diplomatic appointment gives is therefore 
less valuable. Courts were in former days really circles. So late as 
the time of William IV. a levee at St. James’s Palace was an informal 
reception held weekly, not, as now, a stated occasion upon which to 
receive a vast assemblage. Announcement was made in the papers, 
not when a levee was to be held, but when one was to be omitted. 
As to general society, a well-introduced foreigner can get on in that 
about as well without a diplomatic appointment as with one. The 
official immunities and privileges of the career, indeed, still remain, 
and these are pleasant. They are particularly pleasant to young 
men; a young gentleman, but a few months before a school-boy, 
finds himself at his first diplomatic post to some degree a person- 
age, and he likes the change mightily. But in time these advan- 
tages cease to interest him. He does not have them among people 
whom he cares much for and who care for him. He would prefer 
to have them in his own country. An American secretary recently 
met avery eminent English diplomat, whom he told that he was 
going home on leave, and who said to him: “Well, what do you 


- want?” The American said that he wished to be secretary of the 


American Legation at Washington. “That,” said the Englishman, 
significantly, as if he had long desired some such place himself, “is 
a very hard thing to get.” To live among his own people, and to 
have in his wines free of duty, etc., would be what the diplomat 


would like. Nearly all men prefer their own country and people to 


any other, and diplomats are no exception to this rule. No matter 
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how young they begin the career, they never come to like any people 
as well as they do their own, and they are always to a certain degree 
strangers. Nevertheless they are content to remain in the career ; 
and hopefully look forward to those professional prizes which men 
are easily trained to set a higher value on. : 

I may say that, in general, the social position of the diplomatic 
profession in Europe is hardly what it is supposed to be. In such 
great places as London and Paris diplomats are rather lost. There 
are plenty of people with great fortunes and large houses to give 
entertainments. Diplomatic entertainments are not greatly needed, 
and the embassies and legations do very little. Considerable com- 
plaint is made, indeed, that they do not do enough. At little capitals 
the diplomatic corps is often at the head of everything, but at such 
places society is usually small and dull. Even in certain great places 
where the position of the diplomatic body is an important one, I fancy 
they suffer to some extent on account of that unfriendliness to the fo- 
reigner which belongs to human nature. Certain diplomats are, doubt- 
less, great personages anywhere. Those who hold a great position in 
their own country are apt to be accorded a great position in the for- 
eign society. But most diplomats are not likely to be persons of the 
first position in their own country. The heads of missions are usu- 
ally men who have been through the routine of the profession. The 
affiliations of diplomats, moreover, are not necessarily with the most 
distinguished order of a foreign society ; their acquaintance is largely 
official and political. In most cases, too, their social ambition is not 
great. They know their stay is likely to be short, and it is not worth 
their while to put themselves to much trouble on account of society. 
I may add that the conventional notion of diplomats as essentially 
people of society is not altogether a true one. There are many dip- 
lomats, and clever and successful ones, who are extremely unsocial 
people. Beyond making a point of keeping on good terms with the 
members of the government, and appearing on certain occasions, 
they see as little society as possible. It must not be forgotten that 
all diplomats are to a certain degree outsiders. They are foreigners 
and the people of the country inevitably feel towards them as towards 
other foreigners ; this fact furnishes a good reason for putting them 
in a strong position. 

Such is a sketch of the present conditions of the diplomatic career. 
This is the life into which the agent goes to whom this country gives 
the diplomatic rank. The point of this whole discussion is whether 


eS 
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or not the agent who transacts our business abroad shall have this 


rank. He certainly should have it, unless there are strong reasons 


why he should not. Those who say that the social difficulty is a 
sufficient obstacle to his being given this rank exaggerate the dis- 
crepancy between this official life and ours. It seems to me entirely 
possible for an American diplomat to live with enjoyment and _pro- 
priety in that heterogeneous entity of a foreign capital known as the 
diplomatic circle, and to have as good a position as a diplomat need 
have in the foreign society, and still be an American, still like his 
own country better than any other, still prefer his own countrymen 
to any other men, still retain that strong type of national character 
which this country never fails to impart to the man born and brought 


_upinit. Of course our representation abroad is capable of great im- 
provement. It cannot be entirely satisfactory until we have a per- 


manent service, not so closely organized, perhaps, as the services of 
other countries, but still a service. I venture to say that the men 
who will lead the nomad life, from Europe to South America, and 
South America to Asia, incident to that career, will be as faithful 
citizens as any of the children of the nation. Men who are habitu- 
ally absent from home, and who are moving about and have no 
opportunity to form ties elsewhere, are likely to be more warmly 
attached to their country than people who live in it. 

The considerations against the entire abolition of the diplomatic 
status of our agents apply in a less degree to the proposition some- 
times made that we should send abroad only diplomatic agents of 
a low grade. If the agent can perform the work of his government 
the better for having a diplomatic rank, he ought, other things be- 
ing equal, to perform that work the better for having a good diplo- 
matic rank. The proposition that a lower rather than a higher grade 
of diplomats, say chargés, or ministers-resident, should be employed 
by us is sometimes advocated upon the ground that it is not the 
agent who speaks and whose voice is heard, but the country, and 
that it makes little difference what may be the rank of the individual 
through whom the country expresses itself. Now it is by no means 
always true that it is the country whose voice is heard, and not the 
man. On the contrary, the man may often do things which the 
country cannot do. It would be easy to find many instances of this 
truth, if any were needed. The release of the Irish-American, Con- 
don, secured by Mr. Welsh when that gentleman was Minister in 
London, was one. Our Government had made repeated applica- 
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tions for his release, which had been refused. Mr. Welsh, without 
any fresh or special instructions, thought proper to make a special 
appeal to the British Government on behalf of Mr. Condon at what 
seemed to him an opportune moment. Can any one say that it was 
not a matter of the utmost importance to the success of such an 


appeal that it should be pressed with judgment and skill? And it \ 


is not unlikely that the high regard which the then Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Salisbury, had for Mr. Welsh had much to do with the success 
of the application. Politicians are human beings and are influenced 
as other human beings are. And the high rank of an agent no 
doubt helps him in producing a good impression on the members of 


the foreign government and in forming friendly relations with them. ‘ 


I may mention in closing one or two stray reflections. One is this: | 


if the diplomatic rank of our agents should be abolished and they \_ 


should now become consuls-general, it is likely that their position 
would be a peculiar and an uncomfortable one. An American agent 
abroad could hardly escape, there being no minister, being called into 
a position such as other consuls-general would not have. This might 
result in anomalies and difficulties, the easiest escape from which 
would be a return to the present system. I am sure that the posi- 
tion of a consul-general with diplomatic duties and necessarily dip- 
lomatic associations would be uncomfortable. I have seen consuls- 
general among diplomats and know just how diplomats feel towards 
them. Perhaps grown-up people ought not to care for such dis- 
tinctions, but everybody knows that they do care. 

There is another reason for having a diplomatic service, not the 
strongest, perhaps, but still a good one. If we sent no diplomats, 
none would be sent us. It is agreeable and useful to form and main- 
tain friendly relations with foreign countries and to have their repre- 
sentatives here. The higher the grade of diplomats we send abroad, 
the higher and better will be the class of diplomats sent us, and the 
more attractive will Washington become to the diplomatic profession. 
The foreign agents in Washington are of use to the Government and 
Congress, 

In concluding this paper I may repeat what I said at the begin- 
ning, that the vague impression entertained by some, that the office 
of the diplomat throughout the world will in time become obsolete, 
is incorrect. Time and space may be abolished, as the phrase is, by 
inventions like the telegraph ; but it must always remain true that 
a person in a foreign country will understand the affairs of that coun- 
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try better than persons who are not there. A Foreign Office cannot 
skip about the world like Aladdin’s Palace, and, if it might, it could 
not be in a hundred places at the same time and know them all inti- 
mately. Governments will always need agents in foreign countries. 
Does not a business man who is corresponding with persons in 
a foreign country feel the need of some correspondent to whom he 
may say things which he does not wish to say to others, and from 
whom he may obtain information which he could not expect to 
obtain from others? As soon as his business is large enough, does 
he not get a correspondent? If a business man needs such an agent, 
why should not a great government? To send a special agent, as 
has been proposed, when occasion required, would not meet the 
necessities of the government. The government needs some one 
with whom it may communicate instantaneously ; it is in constant 
need of communication upon matters too important to be slighted, 
and yet not great enough to justify the sending of a special agent to 
take care of them. The government needs an agent to personally 
influence the members of the foreign government, and the agent can 
do this to the more advantage for having the good position which 
custom has prepared for diplomats, and which is retained by the 
agents of other countries with whom he would be, to some extent, in 
competition. This statement is true of the relation of the countries 
of the world to the diplomatic profession and diplomatic business. 
It is true, also, of the relation of this country to the same subject. 
Our foreign affairs are less important than those of many other coun- 
tries, but they are still important and growing in importance. This 
country must have agents in foreign countries to transact its busi- 
ness. It will be a great advantage to those agents, in doing their 
work, to have the diplomatic position. Against giving them this 
position, however, there are said to be certain objections of a social 
nature. It is said that many of our agents are queer people, and 
that even the nice ones are apt to be fish out of water in foreign 
societies. That, of course, ought not to be, but it is not necessary 
to send such agents. An organized service would certainly obviate 
that difficulty. But it is urged that persons appointed under the 
present system with a view to social fitness, or the members of an 
organized service, would cease to be Americans. This, we are sure, 
is a mistaken view. The notion that it will not be agreeable to the 
people of this country to have their servants at home amid the sup- 
posed official grandeurs of aristocratic countries, is also mistaken. 
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Are these objections of such weight as to justify us in withholding 


the diplomatic position from our agents? It seems to me that those 
who think so greatly exaggerate the importance of these objections, 
and do not appreciate the advantages of this position and the 
disadvantages of the consular position. Can it be wise to give 
the agent a rank which the foreign government regards as an infe- 


rior one, and from long and unchangeable habit thinks little of, 


when, by the stroke of a pen, we may give him a rank which the 
foreign government regards as entitling him to respectful considera- 
tion and attention? To dothat would be to take the wrong way out 
of the difficulties of the situation. If our representation abroad is 
not what it should be, let us rather improve the service than deprive 
ourselves of an effective and necessary instrument for the success- 


ful transaction of business. 
E. S: NADAL. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR THE REDEMPTION OF 
NIAGARA. 


_ SUCH luxuriance of vegetation as adorned the river-banks about 
the Falls, while Niagara was still unspoiled, is rarely seen outside of 
tropical regions. When in Virginia a few years ago I was permitted 
to read a Be oes by a young woman, whose — was near 


“It is true, as you say, that I have not yet written much to you in description of 
the scenery here. I have waited in order that my impressions regarding it might be 
it more definite than was possible during the first few days of our sojourn. After 
- observing for several weeks the effect upon myself of what we see here, I think I 
_ can discern some distinct elements in the influence of the place, or in my enjoyment 
_ of it, though everything blends and unites in a wonderfully perfect harmony and 
' entireness of effect. It is all made up, I think, of the innumerable and always 
_ changing forms of the bright, swiftly moving water, with the play of light upon it, 
- and in it; and of the contrasted frame-work of the infinitely varying, graceful, and 
_ beautiful forms of the foliage, which have a gracious and boundless luxuriance here 
_ which astonishes me. 

. «But it seems to me that what we see here is not so important as what we feel, 
what we experience. There is something peculiar in the spirit of the place, a feel- 
_ ing of solemn joyousness. There is a strange freshness and beauty upon every- 
_ thing, as if the world had just been made, and it seems as if there were something 
more in the objects around us than the mere material forms of what we see, as if 
_ameaning and spirit beyond what the outward eye can see came into plainer view 
_ here than elsewhere. It all produces an exaltation of our noblest faculties. It is a 
' kind of excitement, but it seems to be a wholesome excitement, restful and pure. 
All sordid and selfish thoughts seem far away and impossible here. It is like 
dwelling amid the scenery of an unfallen and immortal world. 

. “There is a mill not far from the Falls. I tell Robert it should not have been 
| placed so near. But he laughs at my romantic ideas, and says it is a very good 
mill, and is useful and necessary. Yet I tell him that useful things are not neces- 


MY _ sary in a place like this.” 


The mill which this young woman saw was built in 1822. The 
earliest use of the water-power at Niagara Falls, so far as I can learn, 
was about 1805. The first grist-mill there was built in 1807, and 
supplied the inhabitants of an extensive region until it was destroyed 


by the British in 1813. It was rebuilt on the same site in 1815. 
16 
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The mill erected in 1822 had four runs of stones, and was about as 
well equipped as any mill in the western part of the State. Thus 
manufacturing grew and was established in the very heart and shrine 
of this temple of beauty. 

The best analysis of the value of the foliage, as an element of the 
distinctive charm of the scenery of Niagara, which has come under 
my notice, is contained in the Notes by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
appended to the Report of Mr. James T. Gardner, Director of the 
New York State Survey for 1879. Mr. Olmsted quotes the following 
passage from Mr. William Robinson’s Aine Flowers (London, 


1875). 


“The noblest of nature’s gardens that I have yet seen is that of the surroundings 
and neighborhood of the Falls of Niagara. Grand as are the colossal Falls, the 
rapids and the course of the river for a considerable distance above and below 
possess more interest and beauty. 

« As the river courses far below the Falls, confined between vast walls of rock 
—the clear water of a peculiar light-greenish hue, and white here and there with 
circlets of yet unsoothed foam—the effect is startlingly beautiful, quite apart from 
the Falls. The high cliffs are crested with woods; the ruins of the great rock 
walls forming wide, irregular banks between them and the water, are also beauti- 
fully clothed with wood to the river’s edge, often so far below that you sometimes 
look from the upper brink down on the top of tall pines that seem diminished in 
size. The wild vines scramble among the trees ; many shrubs and flowers seam 
the high rocks ; in moist spots, here and there, a sharp eye may detect many 
flowered tufts of the beautiful fringed gentian, strange to European eyes; and be- 
yond all, and at the upper end of the wood-embowered deep river-bed, a portion of 
the crowning glory of the scene—the Falls—a vast cliff of illuminated foam, with a 
zone toward its upper edge as of green molten glass. Above the Falls the scene 
is quite different. A wide and peaceful river carrying the surplus waters of an in- 
land sea, till it gradually finds itself in the coils of the rapids, and is soon lashed 
into such a turmoil as we might expect if a dozen unpolluted Shannons or Seines 
were running a race together. A river no more, but a sea unreined. By walkin 
abouta mile above the Falls on the Canadian shore this effect is finely seen, the breadt 
of the river helping to carry out the illusion. As the great waste of water descend 
from its dark-gray and smooth bed and falls whitening into foam, it seems as if tid 
after tide were gale-heaped one on another on asea strand. The islands just abov. 
the Falls enable one to stand in the midst of these rapids, where they rush by lashe 
into passionate haste ; now boiling over some hidden swellings in the rocky bed 
or dashing over greater but yet hidden obstructions with such force that the crest o: 
the uplifted mass is dashed about as freely as a white charger’s mane ; now darkl 
falling into a cavity several yards below the level of the surrounding water, and, 
when unobstructed, surging by in countless eddies to the mist-crested Falls below ; 
and so rapidly that the driftwood dashes on swift as swallow on the wing. Un- 
disturbed in their peaceful shadiness, garlanded with wild vine and wild flowers, © 
the islands stand in the midst of all this fierce commotion of waters—below, the vast 
ever-mining Falls ; above, a complication of torrents that seem fitted to wear away 
iron shores; yet there they stand, safe as if the spirit of beauty had in mercy 
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exempted them from decay. Several islets are so small that it is really remarkable 
how they support vegetation ; one looking no bigger than a washing-tub, not only 
holds its own in the very thick of the torrents just above the Falls, but actually bears 
a small forest, including one stricken and half cast down pine. Most fortunate is 
it that these beautifully verdant islands and islets occur just above the Falls, adding 
immeasurably to the effect of the scene.” 


From Mr. Olmsted’s own remarks I take the following paragraphs 
for their clear picture of features which were undergoing extinction 
when the movement to save the scenery was organized. 


“The eminent English botanist, Sir Joseph Hooker, has said that he found 
upon Goat Island a greater variety of vegetation within a given space than any- 
where in Europe, or east of the Sierras, in America; and the first of American 
botanists, Doctor Asa Gray, has repeated the statement. I have followed the Ap- 
palachian chain almost from end to end, and travelled on horseback ‘in search of 
the picturesque,’ over four thousand miles of the most promising parts of the con- 
tinent without finding elsewhere the same quality of forest beauty which was once 
abundant about the Falls, and which is still to be observed in those parts of Goat 
Island where the original yrowth of trees and shrubs has not been disturbed, and 
where trees are not now exposed, by caving banks, to excessive dryness at the root. 

“Nor have I found anywhere else such tender effects of foliage as were once to 
be seen in the drapery hanging down the walls of rock on the American shore be- 


low the Fall, and rolling up the slope below it, or with that still to be seen in a 


favorable season and under favorable lights, on the Canadian steeps and crags be- 
tween the Falls and the ferry. 

« All these distinctive qualities—the great variety of the indigenous perennials 
and annuals, the rare beauty ofthe old woods, and the exceeding loveliness of the 
rock foliage—I believe to be a direct effect of the Falls, and as much a part of their 
majesty as the mist-cloud and the rainbow. 

st They are all, as it appears to me, to be explained by the circumstance that at 
two periods of the year when the Northern American forest elsewhere is liable to 
suffer actual constitutional depressions, that of Niagara is insured against like ills, 
and thus retains youthful luxuriance to an unusual age. 

“ First, the masses of ice, which, every winter, are piled to a great height below 
the Falls, and the great rushing body of ice-cold water coming from the northern 


lakes in the spring, prevent at Niagara the hardship under which trees elsewhere 
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often suffer through sudden checks to premature growth; and, second, when 
droughts elsewhere occur, as they do every few years, of such severity that trees in 
full foliage droop and dwindle, and even sometimes cast their leaves; the atmo- 
sphere at Niagara is more or less moistened by the constantly evaporating spray of 
the Falls, and in certain situations frequently bathed by drifting clouds of mist. 

“Something of the beauty of the hanging foliage below the Falls is also prob- 
ably due to the fact that the effect of the frozen spray upon it is equivalent to the 
horticultural process of “shortening in,” compelling a denser and closer growth 
than is, under other circumstances, natural.” 


Mr. Olmsted has been an occasional visitor at Niagara for more 
than fifty years. His attention was first called to the rapidly ap- 
proaching ruin of its characteristic scenery by Mr. F. E. Church, 
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about the year 1868. Shortly afterward several gentlemen, frequent- 
ers of the Falls, met, at Mr. Olmsted’s request, to consider this dan- 
ger. This was the beginning of an effort and agitation which was never 
entirely intermitted. Its influence first appeared in an official form 
in suggestions contained in a message from Governor Robinson, 
which was sent to the Legislature of the State of New York, Janu- 
ary 9, 1879. After referring to a conversation, a few months 
before, with Lord Dufferin, then Governor-General of Canada, re- — 
garding the abuses then existing at Niagara Falls, on both sides of 
the river, the message recommended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider the subject. In accordance with this suggestion the 
Commissioners of the State Survey were instructed, by a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of that year, “to inquire, consider, and re- 
port” regarding the matter. The Commissioners instructed Mr. 
James T. Gardner, Director of the State Survey, to examine the 
premises and prepare a plan for their consideration, and they associ- 
ated with him Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. These two gentlemen 
made a report which was embodied in the Special Report of the State 
Survey on the preservation of the Scenery of Niagara, transmitted to 
the Legislature March 22, 1880, by Hon. Horatio Seymour, Presi- 
dent of the Board, a document of extraordinary interest and value. 
The Commissioners recommended the extinguishment of the private 
titles to so much land as should be regarded as absolutely necessary 
to the preservation of the essential scenery of Niagara; that the 
State should, by purchase, acquire a title to this land, and hold it 
in trust for her people forever; that no unnecessary landscape gar- 
dening or ornamentation should be indulged in, but that at a mini- 
mum of expense, natural conditions should, as far as possible, be re- 
stored and maintained. A bill was soon afterward introduced in the 
Legislature to give effect to these recommendations ; it passed the’ 
Assembly, but failed in the Senate. There had been no sufficient 
discussion of the subject, or adequate preparatory work among the 
people of the State, and few, even of those who favored the project, 
had at this time, any just idea of its real character and objects. 

In March, 1880, a remarkable memorial was addressed to the 
Governor of the State of New York (Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell), and 
the Governor-General of Canada. It was signed by many hundreds 
of the leading citizens of America and of England. Declaring that 
“objects of great natural beauty and grandeur are among the most 
valuable gifts which Providence has bestowed upon our race. The 
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contemplation of them elevates and informs the human understand- 
ing. They are instruments of education. They conduce to the 
order of society. They address sentiments which are universal. 
They draw together men of all races, and thus contribute to the union 
and the peace of nations,’—the memorialists respectfully asked that 
the suggestion of a joint guardianship of the two governments over 
the lands about the Falls, should, “by appropriate methods, be 
commended to the wise consideration of the Legislature of New 
York.” Governor Cornell did not think favorably of the memorial, 
nor of its object ; and when, in 1881, a Niagara Falls bill was again 
brought forward in the Legislature, its friends saw that its pass- 
age at that time would be ineffective, and it was not pressed to a 
vote. 

‘Early in 1881 Mr. Olmsted, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard University, made arrangements for the publica- 
tion, in New York city and Boston newspapers, of a series of descrip- 
tive letters, to be written from Niagara Falls, with the object of arous- 
ing public attention to the danger of the speedy extinction of the es- 
sential charm and value of the scenery. In August and September of 
that year Mr. Henry Norman wrote a series of admirable letters to 
the Boston Dazly Advertiser, and the New York Evening Post, Herald, 
and 7Zrzbune, which, upon completion, were published in pamphlet 
form. (Mr. Norman has since made for himself an enviable place 
and name in journalism in England.) This summer’s work was a dis- 
tinct and important step in advance in the Niagara campaign. By 
a similar arrangement Mr. J. B. Harrison, during the summer of 1882, 
wrote from Niagara Falls eight letters to the New York Evening Fost, 
the New York Zrzdune, and the Boston Dazly Advertiser. In the 
autumn they were printed in a pamphlet entitled 7he Condition of 
Niagara Falls, and the Measures needed to Preserve Them, with this 
inscription : 

“These Letters, the result of a recent study of Niagara and its environment, are 
respectfully inscribed to 


‘‘THE JOURNALISTS OF AMERICA, 


with the conviction that if the final ruin of this scene of beauty and wonder shall be 
averted, that’ fortunate result will be brought about chiefly by the intelligence and 
public spirit which find expression through the newspapers of the two countries 
having a common interest in the subject herein presented.” 


On the evening of December 6, 1882, about a score of gentle- 
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men came together by invitation at the house of Mr. Howard Potter, 
in New York city, to consider the general question of the methods 
to be followed in an effort to save the scenery of the Falls of Niag- 
ara, They were encouraged by the understanding that Governor 
Cleveland regarded the movement with interest and favor. Mr. 
Potter presided, and addresses were made by Messrs. Olmsted, Pot- 
ter, Dorsheimer, Norton, Harrison, and others; and after full con- 
sultation the meeting unanimously resolved to appeal to the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of the people of the State in support of the 
plan of purchasing the lands about the Falls and establishing a State 
Reservation, as the only means of restoring and preserving the 
scenery. A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. 
Hampden Robb, Francis H. Weeks, James T. Gardner, Buchanan 
Winthrop, and J. T. Van Rensselaer, with power to make necessary 
arrangements, and instructions to report at a subsequent meeting. 
This second meeting was held at Municipal Hall, 67 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, on the evening of January 11, 1883, in compliance 
with invitations sent out by the committee and the chairman of the 
previous meeting. Mr. D. Willis James was called to the chair, and 
introduced the subject of the evening in a brief and felicitous ad- 
dress. The report of the committee recommended the formation 
of an association to promote legislative and other measures for the 
restoration and preservation of the natural scenery at Niagara Falls, 
in accordance with the plan proposed by the Commissioners of the 
State Survey, in their Special Report on the subject (presented to 
the Legislature, March 22, 1880), and reported a constitution. This 
was adopted, and nearly all present signed it,thus becoming mem- 
bers of the new Society, paying a membership fee of ten dollars 
each. 

The organization was completed by the election of the following 
officers: President, Howard Potter; Vice-Presidents, Daniel Hunt- 
ington, George William Curtis, Cornelius Vanderbilt ; Secretary, 
Robert Lenox Belknap; Treasurer, Charles Lanier; Executive 
Committee, J. Hampden Robb, Buchanan Winthrop, James T. 
Gardner, J. T. Van Rensselaer, Francis H. Weeks, and Robert W. 
DeForest ; Corresponding Secretary, J. B. Harrison. Accounts of 
the proceedings appeared in the principal journals of the city the 
next morning, with favorable comments. The Society grew rapidly. 
The officers and members mentioned the enterprise to their acquaint- 
ances at the clubs, at social assemblies, and in their offices and places 
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of business, all of them thus aiding cordially and effectively in the 
work, 

A bill drawn up by the Executive Committee of the Association 
was introduced in the Assembly by Hon. Jacob F. Miller, of New 
York city, on the 30th of January, 1883, to authorize the selection 
and appropriation of certain lands in the Village of Niagara Falls 
for a State Reservation, “and to preserve the scenery of the Falls 
of Niagara.” It provided for the appointment by the Governor, 
with consent of the Senate, of five Commissioners of the State 
Reservation at Niagara, to hold office for five years from the pas- 
sage of the act, to serve without pay, except actual expenditures in 
the duties of their office. They were empowered to select such 
lands as they should deem necessary to the preservation of the 
scenery, and to take all necessary steps for their condemnation. 
They were to report to the Legislature all their proceedings, and 
the sums awarded by the Commissioners of Appraisement as the 
value of the lands condemned; all proceedings to be void unless 
the Legislature should within two years, or on or before April 30, 
_ 1885, make an appropriation to pay the owners of the lands. 

There were hearings before the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the Assembly, with arguments in favor of the bill by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Doane, Howard Potter, Esq., Hon. W. A. Dorsheimer, 
Hon. J. Hampden Robb, and others. The measure was favorably 
reported to the House, and it was passed on the 14th of March by a 
vote of sixty-eight ayes to thirty-nine noes, after speeches in its 
favor by Messrs. Welch, Erastus Brooks, Howe, Haggerty, Roesch, 
Murphy, and others. Some of these addresses are of permanent 
interest. 

In the Senate there were hearings before the Finance Committee, 
with speeches in favor of the bill by Messrs. Gardner, Dorsheimer, 
Robb, John Jay, George William Curtis, and others. Numerous 
petitions were sent to the Legislature from all parts of the State, 
“and letters earnestly in favor of the measure were written by the 
President of the United States (through his private secretary), by 
both the United States Senators from New York, by the Hon. 
Roscoe Conkling, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
D. Howells, Presidents Andrew D. White and Charles W. Eliot, 
Mark Hopkins, and Noah Porter, and by many of the most promi- 
nent citizens of all portions of the country. The bill passed April 
18, ayes twenty-one, noes ten, and on the 3oth of April the Gover- 
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nor signed it and it became a law. The report of the Executive 
Committee of the Association * names Senators Ellsworth, Titus, 
Lansing (of Albany), McArthur, Daly, Thomas, Kiernan, Covert, 
Frederick Lansing, and others, and Messrs. Hugh McLaughlin of 
Brooklyn, and Hubert O. Thompson of New York city, as among 
the most efficient supporters of the measure. 

As Commissioners of the Reservation, the Governor named 
Messrs, William A. Dorsheimer, Andrew H. Green, J. Hampden 
Robb, Sherman S. Rogers, and Martin B. Anderson, the Senate at 
once confirming the nominations. The Commission organized at 
Albany, May 29, 1883, electing Dr. Anderson President, and Mr. 
Robb Treasurer and Secretary. The Commissioners requested 
Messrs. Olmsted, Vaux, and Gardner to accompany and advise 
them in their first official visit to the Falls, and on June oth these 
gentlemen all looked over the ground together, and located the 
Reservation. Messrs. Matthew Hale, Luther R. Marsh, and Pascal 
P. Pratt were soon afterward chosen to act as appraisers, and devoted 
much of the summer to hearing testimony and examining the lands 
and other properties condemned, in order to ascertain their value. 
Their report, confirmed by the Supreme Court, awarded $1,433,429.50 
as the sum due the owners of the property condemned and to be 
appropriated by the State by right of eminent domain. In accord- 
ance with the law, the State Commission submitted this award to 
the Legislature at the session of 1885, and asked that body to ap- 
propriate the sum named as the final act of the movement for the 
redemption of Niagara. Then much of the work already described 
was to be done over again, and it was done very nearly in the same 
order and manner as before. A bill making the necessary appropri- 
ation was introduced and there were hearings before the proper 
committees in both branches of the Legislature, with speeches by 
the same gentlemen and by others. The Association issued various 
addresses. Petitions were circulated, and went to Albany with 
myriads of names. The press everywhere most efficiently aided 
the movement, and the whole country became interested. Asa re- 
sult the bill passed near the end of the session of the Legislature, 
oe after the adjournment of that body was signed by Governor 
Hill, and thus became a law. The Commissioners appointed Hon. 


ee eee SS 
* The materials for this sketch are drawn, in great part, from the various documents 


issued in aid of the movement, but especially from this report of the Executive Committee 
ef the Niagara Falls Association (New York, January, 1885). 
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Thomas V. Welch (formerly a member of the Assembly from Ni- 
agara Falls), Superintendent of the Reservation. It was a most fit 
appointment. He is an efficient and conscientious officer, and has 
already made great improvement in the appearance of the Reserva- 
tion, by removing many of the unsightly structures which have so 
long disfigured the approaches to the Falls. Great wisdom and de- 
cision will always be required adequately to protect the Niagara 
Reservation from the encroachments of greed and vulgarity. In the 
nature of things it can never be safe for the people of intelligence, 
good taste, and public spirit, of the State of New York, or of the 
country at large, to withdraw all oversight and interest from the 
management of the Reservation and the care of the scenery about 
the Falls. It will be difficult to provide for the increasing number 
of visitors without encroaching injuriously upon the limited area of 
the Reservation and impairing its value by the multiplication of arti- 
ficial structures. I observe that the newspapers of the region de- 
clare that if “the people ” wish to see the colored lights on the Falls 
again, they will be restored. I hope this is not true. These lights 
were among the most vulgar and defacing of all the abominations 
which profaned the place under the order of things which it has 
cost so much to change. It will be necessary in time to protect the 
shores of the islands, at some points, from destructive erosion by 
drifting ice and other objects. 

The following is the form of petition used in the first year’s can- 
vass. It was drawn up, I believe, by Mr. Howard Potter. 


PETITION. 


“ The undersigned, citizens of the State of New York, feeling that in the pos- 
session of that greatest natural object of its kind, the Falls of Niagara, this State 
is trustee not only for its own citizens but for the nation and the world; believing 
that owing to the deflection of the river at the Falls and the character of the banks 
below, the whole industrial power of the Falls can be availed of without impair- 
ment of the natural beauties of the scenery; hearing with alarm of the rapid 
progress of disfigurements of it which threaten its speedy destruction, and pro- 
testing earnestly against the complete neglect in the past by this great, wealthy, 
and intelligent State, of these considerations, and of the rights of its citizens to 
the enjoyment of this gift of nature, from which it results that there is not one 
foot of American soil from which our citizens can obtain, without payment, a 
sight of the Falls; and believing that the sublime spectacle of Niagara is one 
which every citizen should have the right to enjoy without money and without 
price; and feeling that the present state of things, which makes it a luxury beyond 
the reach of poverty amounts to a public wrong which ought no longer to go 
unredressed, do most earnestly petition your honorable body that the recommenda- 
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tions of the Commissioners of the State Survey, in their Report on the subject in 
1879, may be speedily adopted and carried into effect by such legislation as may 
be necessary for that purpose.” 


By the terms of the law, the Reservation—which includes all the 
islands and a strip of land on “the American shore” running from 
a point below the Falls to the head of the rapids—is to be forever 
free to all visitors. 7 

The entire cost of the movement, to those who conducted it, was 
very slight, the only salary paid being that of the corresponding sec- 
retary, who twice visited nearly every part of the State, calling every- 
where on the leading citizens of all occupations and professions, 
especially the editors of newspapers. He was always received with 
the greatest courtesy, and usually obtained the kindly assistance of 
all, even of those who had been opposed to the movement. He 
was greatly aided by letters of introduction from many of the chief 
men of the State. He wrote innumerable letters to individuals, 
besides articles for newspapers and magazines, in furtherance of the 
object, and printed many addresses, letters and circulars of various 
kinds, which were sent through the mails to the people of every 
village and town in the State. He sent the following expression of 
interest to all the colleges and universities in the United States, and 
it was returned with the signatures of the officers of nearly every 
one: 


“The undersigned, regarding the success of the effort now making by citizens 
of New York to save the scenery of Niagara Falls from destruction as of concern 


to the people of the whole country, desire to express their deep interest in the 
work. 


‘‘ They believe the establishment of a State Reservation of the lands adjacent to 
the Falls, under suitable permanent guardianship, to be demanded in the interest 
alike of the present and of future generations. 

“They deem that whatever cost or sacrifice may be required to secure this end 
would be well expended, in order to save the nation from the manifest discredit 
and vast, irreparable loss which would result from the neglect and destruction of 
one of the noblest of the natural features of the continent.” 


Though this could not be presented to the Legislature, it was a 
potent instrument in aid of the enterprise. Large editions of some 
of the speeches on the subject in the Legislature were used in the 
work of the corresponding secretary. Throughout the canvass many 
ladies in different parts of the country rendered very efficient assist- 
ance. So far as is known, no person was wronged, injured, or ag- 
grieved in any way by our work. 
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Success was attained by the co-operation of multitudes; but the 
one indispensable factor was Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted’s thought. 
He was the real source, as he was the true director of the movement, 
and but for him there would be no State Reservation at Niagara to- 
day. 

The effort to save Niagara was a new experiment, and it devel 
oped some facts or laws relating to methods for the propagation of 
ideas which had not been so fully recognized before, and which 
apply equally to many things in the life and thought of our time. 

1. If an evil is to be removed, or an important change wrought 
by the action of the people, the first step is a clear and truthful 
description of existing conditions, with a plain, brief presentation of 
the remedy proposed. 

2. What is written must be addressed to the average under- 
standing of people without “culture,” who work with their hands. 
What is plain to them will be understood by all others. All rhe- 
torical indirection or display is a fatal disadvantage. Nobody now 
takes fine writing seriously, not even the authors of it. 

3. The first impression upon popular attention must be followed 
up by frequent, brief restatements, each complete in itself, and 
clear in its iteration of the essential original appeal; and these 
must be continuously varied and multiplied, without any long 
pause, till their cumulative effect produces a reverberation filling all 
the air of the time, and compelling general attention. 

4. There will be required a few men of known character and in- 
- fluence, to employ an agent who understands the evil, and believes 
in the remedy proposed, who shall devote his whole time and ener- 
gies to the work, with a large measure of freedom of judgment and 
action as to methods. This agent should be able to employ the pen 
and the press, as well as the power of personal appeal. 

At present many efforts to bring about important changes in- 
volve fatal waste of energy. The methods followed are often 
clumsy and inefficient, because they are not based upon the facts of 
the situation, nor in accord with the natural laws governing the 
propagation of ideas. 

“Public opinion, to be effective, must be concentrated,” and the 
publication of valuable writings often avails little, and enthusiastic 
public meetings produce no change in existing conditions, because 
the necessary means for the systematic and effective propagation of 
ideas are not employed. In this country there is often much greater 
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expenditure of money and energy in fruitless efforts for imports 
public objects, than would be required for their accomplishment a 
practical methods were followed. It is not the fault of the masses. 
“ The multitude is capable of willing loyalty to wisdom.” 

The principal obstacle encountered in the effort to save Niagara 
was the “International Park” idea—the notion that a vast tract on 
each side of the river, extending from far above the Falls to a point 
below the Whirlpool was to be appropriated, laid out in conventional 
patterns of paved roadways, with ornamental architecture, and 
“ decorative” landscape gardening. A few persons refused to aid 
the movement because it was so severely economical and simple in 
its purposes; and even now it is sometimes said that we might just 
as well have had a much larger reservation. But the truth is, that 
after twice canvassing the State it was plain to all who were engaged 
in the work that a plan even slightly more ambitious would have in- 
sured the defeat of the enterprise. The people of the State favored 
the object because they were persuaded that no extravagance was 
intended. Plans were early brought forward for the erection of 
various buildings on the reservation, for educational and other pur- 
poses, but they did not meet with popular approval, and the terms 
of the law establishing the reservation give no encouragement to 
such projects. There can be no objection to museums, or monu- 
ments, in any number outside of the reservation, but its area is too 
small to admit such structures without serious injury to the object 
for which it exists, and if this were not the case, the finest archi- 
tecture would here be inharmonious and inappropriate. The reser- 
vation was established with a definite purpose and plan—the preser- 
vation of the essential scenery of Niagara, with the minimum of 
artificial constructions. 

The movement to save Niagara is of peculiar interest, because it 
was the first effort made in this country on so large a scale to use 
the machinery of Government for an object of this kind, that is, for 
a purpose belonging so entirely to the realm of elevated sentiment 
and noble spiritual emotion. No sordid element modified or de. 
graded the pure ideal which the laborers in this movement set before 
them from the beginning. No person made any money out of it, 
There was no stain or shadow of jobbery from the inception to the 
final accomplishment of the enterprise. 

Here was a great natural possession of unparalleled beauty, with 


peculiar power to inspire wholesome and elevated emotions, to calm 
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the fevered unrest of our crowded, hurried modern life; to delight 
and reinvigorate all who feel that “the world is too much with us, 
late and soon,” and to minister to the sanity and happiness of mil- 
lions of toiling men and women through all coming time. It was 
certain to be speedily destroyed and its priceless loveliness extin- 
guished in cureless ruin, unless the State intervened to save it. The 
great State of New York has never acted more wisely or more in 
accord with the highest civilization of the age than when she de- 
voted a million and a half from the public treasury to make the re- 
gion about the Falls of Niagara free to her people and to mankind 
forever. Such objects will always be easier of accomplishment in 
America because of the precedent thus established. 
J. B. HARRISON. 


JOHN SUNDE. 


(Translated and adapted from the Norwegian of Jonas Lie by H. B. Boyesen.) 


SCANDINAVIAN literature meant formerly Danish literature ; in the time of Bishop 
Tegnér it meant Swedish literature ; now it is apt to mean Norwegian literature. Norway 
contributed Holberg and Wessel to the literature of Denmark, but received no credit for 
them. After 1814, when the country regained its independence, an independent intellec- 
tual life began to assert itself; the great historic past became a reanimating power, and 
in a wild intoxication of patriotism Norse poets sang the praise of ‘‘Old Norway.” The 
two great historians, Keyser and Munch, endeavored to establish a rational basis for this 
patriotic ecstasy; and the noble poet, Wergeland, rhapsodized his nationality in prose and 
verse, though it was to him little more than a beloved name. It is told that he took long 
tramps on foot through the rural districts disguised as a beggar, in order to get nearer to 
the heart of the people—in order to discover the essence of the Norse nationality—but he 
had grown up in an intellectual atmosphere which lay like an obscuring haze between him 
and the object of his search. It was his own heart which he revealed in his writings—and 
a noble heart it was—but not that of Norway. 

It was reserved for Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson to find what Wergeland had sought in vain. 
He had grown up among the people and knew and loved them. In his writings the Norse 
peasant made his entrance into literature. The national life of Norway—the types of cha- 
racter developed in the remote valleys during centuries of isolation—stepped suddenly into 
the light in his pages. It was an enormous find he had made—an epoch-making discovery. 
But it was no accident. Bjérnson is himself the noblest embodiment of the nationality 
which he has revealed, not oly to itself, but to the world at large. With him Norway 
woke from its hibernating torpor, and stepped out once more upon the world’s arena. For 
thirty years he has marched ruthlessly onward, and a throng of poets, more or less emi- 
nent, have sprung up in his path. His grand national dramas, as well as those of his great 
rival, Henrik Ibsen, have reanimated again the heroic saga period, and fixed the intel- 
lectual structure of to-day upon its historic basis. With marvellous poetic insight Bjérn- 
son has drawn the Viking of old, and laid bare the soul of those Norsemen who in ancient 
times filled Europe with the terror of their name. Their descendants of to-day feel the 
right to hold their heads high—a precious privilege, and one without which no strong in- 
tellectual life is possible. The adventurous spirit of their ancestors and that marvellous con- 
structive power which destroyed empires and rebuilt them on the surer foundation of law 
and liberty, do confer a consciousness of dignity and strength upon the Norsemen of to-day, 
which is a happy augury for their future. They lived long on the mere memory of their 
past grandeur; but now, since a Bjérnson and an Ibsen have made that past a present 
power and a vitalizing influence, splendid evidences of progress in science, art, politics and 
literature have become apparent. In fact, the intellectual sceptre of the North has, during 
the last thirty years, passed from Denmark to Norway. 

Among the poets and novelists who, without bein 
have felt the Stimulus of his example, there are especially three who are endowed with na- 
on pe es and force. These are Jonas Lie, Alexander Kielland, and Magdalena 
eee ae sas is the author of the following tale, made his fame fifteen years ago 
ee pigs ee ae Den Fremsynte (Ce The Man of Second-Sight”), and he 
< se iblshed a dozen others, dealing with life on the west coast of Norway, 

y in the extreme northern provinces. He may be said to have discovered 


g in any wise imitators of Bjérnson, 
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the Norse sailor, whom he celebrates in several of his tales. He is in no sense a dramatic 
writer, but excels in characterizations, betraying a keen psychological insight. His quiet, 
often uneventful narratives, remind one in many respects of Howells, whom he also ri- 
vals in delicate humor and felicity of phrase. If Howells had been born in Norway, 
he would have written just such books as Lie — Rutland, A Maelstrom, and The 
Family at Giske. They abound in the most delightful touches, and have a flavor of the 
soil which make them dear to the Norseman who has exiled himself across the Atlantic. 

Alexander Kielland, who is the latest Norse celebrity, is characterized by a certain 
rancid realism which reminds one of Zola. He has, however, esprit which Zola has not. 
He is also a wit, which is a rare thing in Norway. He writes with a pen dipped alter- 
nately in gall and in rose-water. There is nothing quite so exquisite in Norse literature as 
his satire on the Lutheran clergy in Garman and Worse and in Elsie on official philanthropy 
and on the whole organization of bureaucratic society. In his novel, Ladoring People, 
he pulls off his gloves, and wages war against the profligacy of the governing class. His 
weapon is not a bludgeon, however (like Zola’s), but the keenest, flashing rapier. It is 
not a novel for Backfische, as the Germans say ; but it is forall that a book which Norway 
could not spare. Skipper Worse and Fortuna are likewise full of daintily vigorous wri- 
ting ; full of deep moral earnestness and brilliant flashes of wit. 

Magdalena Thoresen has been before the public for nearly a quarter of a century, and 
is now sixty-seven years old. She excels in the short story, and deals by preference with 
psychological problems. Her style is pure and extremely picturesque, though at times a 
little discursive. On the whole, the effectiveness of many of her stories is spoiled by a lack 
of condensation and an apparent aimlessness in her dénouement. Thus, her story called 
“* The Christmas Star” in Vyere Fortellinger, opens admirably, makes several starts toward 
different conclusions, and in the end becomes rambling. On theother hand, ‘‘ Zukne Gaar- 
den,” in the same volume, is well-sustained, interesting, and vigorous. Her recently 
published book, Billeder fra Midnatsolen’s Land, is ostensibly a direct transcript from 
reality, and deals with life within the Arctic circle. Its stories stick to the memory like 
burrs. They are almost too tragic for tears, but wonderfully, uncomfortably impressive. 
Mrs. Thoresen is also the author of several dramas, and two novels, Solen z Sijjedalen and 
Herluf Nordal. Three younger writers, Dilling, Paulsen, and Arne Garborg, have re- 
cently come into notice, and one, Kristofer Jansen, who had already gained his public at 
home, and even received a ‘‘ poet’s salary” from Parliament, has migrated to the United 


States. 
Te 


A coop head with a quick circulation in it may be the result of 
many circumstances. There must be a variety of things in the soil 
to make such a plant grow. To have Yankee blood usually suffices, 
because it presupposes America, with all that the name implies, in 


one’s antecedents: But if you can’t be a Yankee, the next best 


thing is to be the son of a ferryman. 
The traffic of a ferry is various and instructive. One day comes 


perhaps the king, the next a theatrical troop, then a circus with 
menagerie and side shows, or a band of gypsies, or a handcuffed 
prisoner under guard, or the bishop. Here nothing is impossible, 
especially, when—as was the case at John’s home—a much-travelled 
highway is interrupted by a broad river. And John had, from the 
time he was old enough to turn up his trousers and wade out for 
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chips, used his eyes and ears, and whetted Hs pores of reasoning 
on everything he saw. He very soon pag his mind made are re- 
gard to the different degrees of rank wae belonged paaaes nee 
and people, family barouches and victorias, as well as the a4 
dangerous wagon-loads which rolled down upon the ferry, and ha 
to have their wheels steadied with blocks of wood. Aristocracy, of 
course—that was a world by itself. There was, to be sure, a world 
outside, too, in which he lived himself with his father, the ferryman. 
But that was a low world by comparison; and it was the high one 
which busied his thoughts and beckoned alluringly to him with the 
beauty of a fairy tale. 

John had to help his father in his work; and he managed his oar 
very cleverly, pushing the boat along through the eddies among 
logs or blocks of ice—according to the season. And he never 
neglected on such occasions to listen to the talk, and to draw 
his own conclusions. His special study was, however, the vehicles. 
He took pride in knowing that he was capable of appreciating the 
excellence of the gig of the wealthy lumber dealer, Fossum. It was. 
simply built, without springs, and so light that he could lift it; but it : 
had a pair of arms, made of ash, so tough and fine and elastic, that one 
would have to look long for the like of them. It was a pure delight 
to the boy to pull it aboard the ferry, and to swing it up and down 
in his hands. At the age of seventeen, when other boys dance and 
talk about sweethearts, that gig had got his head in a whirl like a 
first love. : 

“What no one else knows,” says the proverb, “that knows the 
ferryman ;” and John knew the ins and outs of every lumber trade 
that was concluded in the whole district. He knew about every 
forest that was being cut down, and of those that were going to be 
cut down, and could give points to many a lumber speculator. All 
these things were discussed and rediscussed during the rest which 
the crossing of the river afforded, and there was never a word lost 

-on John. He knew the mark on every log in the river as well as the 
official inspector. 

Across the ferry went the daily traffic to the judge’s office from 
all parts of the parish. The stately mansion lay on the west side, 
and glittered with its blue tiles among the tall trees, while the smoke 
curled upward from its three chimneys at dinner-time. Out of the 
iron-grated gate rode clerks and deputies in hot haste so that the 
wheels of their gigs hummed along the road; and thither drove law- 
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yers, sheriffs, auctioneers, and guardians of minors to transact their 
business with the office. And however big they were down in the 

parish, here they had to take their hats off and bow and scrape. 
When there was a dinner-party at the judge’s, then all the magnates 
“came rolling along in their carriages—the Grundts, the Deans, the 

Paulsons, besides a lot of gigs and carryalls, all which had to board the 

ferry-boat. The vision of splendor which all this called up in John’s 
mind was destined to exercise a decisive influence upon his whole 

mode of thought and intellectual habit. His observation had long 
ago defined the degrees of respectability, gentility, and aristocracy ; 
until it became his dream and aspiration to belong, even as the hum- 
blest member, to the great world. With this in view he began to 
| practise writing. It was rarely he had pen and paper, but for want 
‘of these he contented himself with a stick and the sand which made 

a little beach about the ferry. The slope was daily covered with 
letters, ornamented with bold flourishes, all uniting to form the 
“name “ John Ferryhill” or “John Sundet.” There was apparently 

-an indecision on the part of the writer as to which of these names 

he should adopt. 

Thus he kept on, practising and practising, like a skater, the same 
flourishes. 

ae 

| It was a warm, quiet, sleepy summer afternoon. It did not look 
in the least as if it was pregnant with great events. The water was 
so low that stones and rocks which usually were submerged lay 
‘blinking in the sun, while the banks of the river were left high and 
dry, like tall, sloping walls. The valley looked empty and lifeless; 
the people had either moved to the mountains with the cattle, or 
‘they stayed at home on account of the heat. John was alone at the 
ferry. He had taken it into his head to bathe, and was engaged in 
‘the interesting occupation of riding a log in Indian style through a 
whirling eddy—and it was no easy thing to keep right side up in the 
‘capricious current—when to his horror he saw the judge’s landau 
emerge from among the trees on the farther side of the river. 

_ That was a fatality! The judge was the last person in the world 
before whom he would care to present himself in such light—well, 
in puris naturalibus. He slid like an eel down from his log; swam 
along with his black pate now under and now again above the water, 
and crept up to the landing, where his two only and indispensable 
; germients lay. It was no easy matter to get them on, wet as he was; 
P "7 


ee hoo De he 
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but with two or three resolute pulls it was done. Relieved of his 
oppression, he stepped frankly forward, and with a “ Ho- “Oy |  an-- 
swered the impatient call. It was the judge himself who stood there 
with the flat official cap on his head and roared like a madman. The 
parasols belonged to his gracious lady and his three little daughters, 
who had just returned from the city. 

When the judge saw that the boat was in motion, he began to 
pace up and down the slope. He looked anything but gracious, and 
John felt grateful that he could not see him while he was rowing. 
The boat bumped hard against the pier, and John was quick to fasten 
it with the chain. The horses had been unhitched from the carriage, 
which stood ready to be rolled aboard. 

“No ferryman present—what does that mean?” came in thun- 
dering accents from the slope. 

“Father has only gone up to the blacksmith’s.” 

“ Only ” Here followed some emphatic language. ‘“ And 
here we stand! He shall be removed; I am the man to take care | 
of that. Unexampled negligence!” 

“ This is dangerous, Westergaard,” said the gracious lady. Sh 
was a tall, stiff woman, with a little stoop, and a stare as if she were’ 
gazing out over a balcony. | 

“Only a boy,” she continued, anxiously; “and these horses are 
so restless.” . 

The daughters clung around her like a brood of partridges. 

“Dangerous!” roared the judge; “unprincipled; that’s what it. 
is. Tell your father from me ¥ 

John did not hear the rest. With a couple of tremendous pulls 
which made the sparks fly before his eyes, he had got the heavy. 
landau in motion down the hill-side; while a second roar more ter- 
rific than the first: “Don’t rush into the river, boy!” was sent after. 
him by the judge. i 

The next moment the carriage stood securely, with blocks under} 
its wheels, on the ferry-boat, and all the groom had to do eaak 
to lead the horses aboard. The excitement trembled still in the ait 
until the craft was safely under way and bumped against the further’ 
shore. 

“T assure you, Westergaard,” panted the gracious Baye “I was. \ 
positively ill; you know how little I can bear. %h 

“Oh, it was worst for the boy,” mumbled the judge. “Well,” 
he went on, turning to John, “it was well it went as it did.” 
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“He perspires so that the water drips from his clothes,” ex. 
claimed the eldest daughter, compassionately; “the seat is perfectly 
wet.” 

“Who is it that writes all this?” asked the judge, pointing with 
his stout cane at the flourishes in the sand. 

“‘T guess it is me,” said John. 

“ And this?” 

“TI guess that’s me, too.” 

“What is your name, then—John Ferryhill or John Sundet?” 

‘Oh, that is just as it may happen,” said John, gazing modestly 
at his bare feet. 

“ H’m, h’m, but that is not badly done; not at all badly done.” 

“T have done some copying for Larsen, the roadmaster. If I 
could get a chance to keep on writing ¥ 

The judge and his wife exchanged a glance. It was worth think- 
ing about. There was a vacancy in the office for a clerk. 

“John Sundet—John Sundet,” the judge repeated, thought- 
fully; “you ought to drop that ‘t,’ my Pay and call yourself John 
Sunde.” * 

Then he seated himself, panting, in ie carriage; there he sat, 
broad-shouldered and proudly erect. John stood long and gazed 
after him, as the landau rolled away. He traced experimentally with 
his big toe in the sand: “Sunde,” and stared again at the gray cloud 
which followed the carriage. Seizing the boat-hook, he scratched 
away unweariedly: “ Sunde—John Sunde,” until there was no space 
left. 

Not long after this meeting, John had reached the goal of his 
aspirations, having obtained a modest situation as youngest clerk in 
the judge’s office. Besides enduring all sorts of witticisms about his 
two names, making fires in the stoves, cleaning the ink-stands, bring- 
ing the mail, and running errands, it was his duty to copy briefs—an 
extremely delicate and difficult task which required other talents 
than that of making flourishes. He sat at his desk in the red-painted 
office building, happy and proud as any new-fledged lawyer, with his 
ears keenly on the alert for orders, no matter whence they came. 
From the window he could see the whole valley down to the ferry. 
His new life was, however, not without its adversities. Even though 
he had a place at the dinner-table—that is to say, when there were 
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no guests of the finer kind present—it was at first a very untenable 
sort of amphibious existence he led. He was not exactly a servant 
—and the servants to whose sphere he had formerly belonged made 
him feel their envy and malice—nor did he belong to the finer world 
in the parlor. He lay, as it were, writhing on the threshold, and felt 
that he was an object of ridicule, whatever he did. He felt awkward 
and insecure like a shoeless horse on the ice. So small a matter as 
getting in and out of the door was a daily trial—not to mention his 
experiments in handling knife, fork, and napkin. So many things 
which he had never dreamed of were required in this new existence. 
It was a perpetual drill from morning till night. And yet he could 
have endured it all if it had not been for the three young misses, 
who sat there with their blonde heads—so mysterious, so tortured 
with suppressed laughter, every time he made a little blunder. 
When in his innocence he put the mustard-spoon in his mouth, it 
was not the mustard which burned his tongue and shot like fire down 
his throat; but it was the mischief that beamed out of their mirth- 
ful faces. First one would get up, with her napkin stuffed into 
her mouth, and threatening to explode with merriment; then the 
second, and the third; and out they would rush through the door, 
while he sat wishing that the earth might open and swallow him 
up. 

At last he got into trouble with the judge, too, because he had 
traded watches with a friend. To trade watches was low, said the 
judge ; and his voice rolled with a fine indignation while he spoke. 
There was one thing, however, which was worse than trading watches 
and that was horse-trading. And when the judge gave John the bene- 
fit of his moral judgment of the different commercial transactions 
which took place in the valley, John began to comprehend that 
there were two points of view, one for gentlefolks with fixed incomes 
who had no need of mixing in trade, and another and lower one 
for all the rest. Every purchase and sale of real estate which was 
concluded in the district did, however, make business for the judge’s 
office. John knew every forest and every farm that changed owners, 
and as he sat perched on his high stool writing deeds and contracts, 
he had, as it were, the whole pulsating commercial life of the valley 
right under his nose. It is not to be denied that it drew and tempted 
him sorely. He could almost have cried at times; and his eyes 
would blink and flash with a strange tickling desire, like those of a 
bird of prey which is getting ready for its Swoop. 
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Thus five years and a half passed, and John moved from one 
office-stool to another, until he sat next to the deputy. The judge 
declared him indispensable, and had been heard to praise him in the 
presence of the governor. Though less than twenty-five years old, 
he could safely count on a shrievalty before he was thirty. His life 
was a perpetual fight between his conscience, which had become judi- 
cially refined, and his robust, full-blooded nature. There is no reason 
to believe that his conscience would have endured the strain, if a new 
mystically exalting element had not invaded his existence. This 
was his love for the judge’s eldest daughter, Jane Mathilda. 

She was not exactly beautiful; but she was quiet, stiff, and deli- 
cate; tall, thin, and sufficient unto herself. There was a flavor of 
aristocracy about her whole personality; a kind of female translation 
of the impression which he felt at the sight of her father’s proud 
erectness, his clean cuffs and beautiful white hands. The rustling of 
her dress on the stairs was meat and drink for John for an entire day, 
and a glimpse of her delicately wrought gold watch, attached to the 
belt about her stiff and slender waist, possessed an intoxicating power 
over him, arousing a whole world of seething emotion. She had 
spent several seasons in the capital; but amid all the glittering 
life she had found no one worthy to bestow her heart upon. John, 
in the mean while, was dimly aware that he was inconceivably miser- 
able; and he quietly committed no end of what serious people who 
have their youth behind them call follies. Mathilda never failed 
to find a bundle of perfectly made quill-pens on her writing table ; 
her penknife was always sharp as a razor; her errands and commis- 
sions were attended to as if by magic, and her letters found their way 
to the post-office at the most unreasonable hours. She had, indeed, 
in the midst of her aristocratic unapproachability a perception that 
her father’s trusted clerk was her faithful knight and secret adorer; 
and in her way she was not unappreciative. She would at times 
honor him by directly asking him a favor; and there would be a quiet 
graciousness in her manner, and an exquisite friendliness in her smile, 
while her fingers glided up and down her watch-chain—which com- 
pensated John for much misery. Her blue eyes looked so trustful, 
as if to say that they knew they could rely on him! For all that, 
she was not slow to make him feel her displeasure, when, emboldened 
by her favor, he ventured most humbly to place a bouquet of pinks on 
her table on her birthday. He recognized his offering, a moment 
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later, in the middle of the great coarse bank of flowers which adorned 
the table in the hall, and. he understood, with a heart full of bitter- 
ness, that that kind of attention was not acceptable. 

The worst season of the year was the months immediately after 
Christmas, when Mathilda was going to balls in the city and lived at 
her uncle’s. Her two younger sisters, Leah and Catharine, were, by 
this time, married, the one to a justice, the other to a captain. John 
stood at the topmost window in the house and stared at the 
sleigh in which she sat, until her hat and the veil and the fur cloak 
vanished among the snow-drifts. Life did not impress him as being 
particularly valuable while she was gone; until he found one day in 
the loft a pair of worn-out morocco slippers, which he sat brooding 
over night after night in melancholy solitude. Right in the middle 
of each sole there was a little round hole, the one a little smaller 
than the other. That was a sign that she was to become rich; that 
is to say, marry arich man. He sat and stared through these two 
holes into the vacant air. In order to get news from her, he bribed 
the house-keeper who was the confidante of the gracious lady. And 
he suffered the tortures of the damned while listening to the story of 
Mathilda’s triumphs, the offers she had received, those she was ex- 
pecting, etc. It wasan inexpressible relief when finally she returned, 
and apparently as heart-free as before. But not long after came a 
lieutenant from the city—the very one whom Mathilda had written 
about to her mother—and then his misery was renewed. That the 
vain fellow, though he was engaged in the peaceful occupation of 
surveying for the new railroad, still came tearing along every Sunday 
in full uniform and with a sword at his side, was of course none of 
John’s business. What troubled him was that Mathilda did not ap- 
pear to perceive his ridiculous hollowness. She listened to his brag- 
ging with an animation and interest which were calculated to feed 
the fellow’s vanity rather than to discourage it. He stretched himself, 
with the broad red stripes on his trousers, in the judge’s easy-chair ; 
and if he had commenced to smoke the judge’s own meerschaum, 
John was sure it would have been tolerated. . 

It was not to be endured. It was black, black, black—black as 
pitch. There she stood, tall and slender, among the berry bushes, 
with her parasol leaning on her shoulder, and permitted herself to 
be deluded by that cunning serpent. And John—he had no right 
to undeceive her. He stood at his office window, seething with 
rage, and at last turned his back on the unendurable spectacle. His 
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glance fell fiercely on his three-legged stool. He had imagined once 
that it might be used as a ladder to something—but he saw now that 
it was too short. Toa shrievalty—that was as far as it reached. But 
what did Mathilda care for sheriffs? The rage seized him again ; 
and as it calmed, he took a great resolution. Out from his cage— 
out into the free air! He had two strong fists. He would fill them 
both with dirt if necessary—that kind of commercial dirt which the 
judge so detested. But he would be his own man. He would show 
these fine fellows that it was not such a bad thing, after all, to hold 
a forest in his hands with an owner’s right. His next step, after 
having had his first contract for lumber properly signed and wit- 
nessed, was to resign his position. The consternation and sorrow of 
the judge gave John acertain satisfaction. That Clerk Sunde had 
degraded himself to the position of a penniless “forest speculator ” 
was, as the judge declared, one of the greatest disappointments of 
his long official career. 

From that time forth John began to make havoc in the district, 
His conduct was characterized as a shameful violation of all the 
principles which his benefactor and his other patrons had en- 
deavored to inculcate in him. It became the fashion to shrug one’s 
shoulders, and to put a moral as well as an economical interrogation 
mark after Sunde’s name and everything that he undertook. But if 
his reputation did not flourish, his speculations flourished only the 
more. It was a peculiarity of John Sunde that he never relied upon 
anybody’s eyes but his own. He spent his time in the woods, in 
the company of his lumbermen; counted the trees and made calcu- 
lations, until he had accumulated knowledge that was convertible 
into wealth. Though he did not escape an occasional mishap, yet 
before many years had passed it was admitted on all hands that 
John Sunde was a rich man. It occurred to no one now to withhold 
the respect due to his wealth and the ability which had acquired it. 
John, on the other hand, showed himself in nowise conciliatory. 
His broad license of speech made no concession to ‘cultured ears” 
he seemed rather to find an increasing delight in shocking the sen- 
sibilities of “the better classes.” He was now a magnate who could 
not very well be passed over in social life, and who might be con- 
sidered as a not undesirable match for a daughter. Even though 
he paid no heed to the traditions of rank and respect which were in 
vogue in the valley, he displayed in communal affairs an ambition 
which was all-devouring. No peace, as long as any one was ahead 
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of him in the communal council. After various fights in which, by 
dint of a blind popular favor, he was always victorious, he became 
presiding officer. There he sat in his chair, square and broad- 
shouldered, with his broadcloth coat unbuttoned, silk kerchief a little 
awry, and his dark, gray-sprinkled hair in disorder. How he did 
“boss things!’’ How he did despatch business and put an end to 
palaver! The parish dialect shot forth in juicy, explosive sentences, 
accompanied by brown squirts from the quid of tobacco which he 
rolled between his short, solid rows of teeth. It was a voice which 
was accustomed to reach across the river, and the scornful grin with 
which he received all documents that came from the higher authori- 
ties said more plainly than words: ‘Say what you like, John Sunde 
will do what he likes. His forests, I reckon, are as good as your 
protocols.” The same opinion was expressed still more emphatically 
by his thickly rolling, beautiful chirography in the protocol as well 
as by the mighty autograph: “ John Sunde,” with the magnificent 
flourish which came at the bottom. 

Yes, to be sure, John Sunde was a personage—there was no deny- 
ing that—an unrivalled parish king, popular with the people, because 
one of them. And now, after he had taken a greater number of 
shares in the new railroad than any one else, there would soon be 
no way of getting on with him. He walked with an air as if he 
owned the whole parish. 


IV; 


It was in the dark-gray days of autumn that the death of the judge 
occurred. In spite of the ill-will which had existed between the 
deceased and Lumber-dealer Sunde, the highway from the latter’s 
estate to the church was strewed with pine twigs in honor of the 
funeral, and the flag hung at half-mast from his house. The event 
was not without its influence on Sunde. The white hands and clean 
cuffs of the dead man shone like a vision among the white calla lilies 
that covered the coffin. Every one has his secret ; but no one would 
have dreamed that that which was deepest and most unchangeable 
in John Sunde was his old sentimental and romantic devotion for 
the judge’s daughter, Mathilda. She and her father had from his 
childhood stood before him as the highest embodiments of gentility. 
The halo with which his youthful fancy had invested her was still 
untarnished, 

It turned out—as might have been expected—that the judge’s 
estate was pretty nearly bankrupt. The pension which Mrs. Wester- 
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gaard received would not go far now, especially as her second 
daughter was a widow, with three small children. Their prospects 
were accordingly not brilliant, and it was decided that Mathilda 
should move with her mother to the city and take up her abode with 
her widowed sister. John Sunde, who heard of this arrangement, 
walked about like a bottle of soda with a steel wire across its cork. 
It bubbled and hissed and labored within him. He stalked up and 
down with his wadmal trousers stuffed into the tops of his stout 
boots, stopped suddenly in his march and gazed vacantly out of the 
windows. It seemed to him that with Mathilda—though she was 
upwards of forty years old now—the sun of gentility which had 
beamed over the valley would vanish forever. The day was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer when she was to depart. At last it was 
rumored that the sheriff and the county clerk had each offered Mrs. 
Westergaard a horse to take her furniture to the city. Why John 
Sunde jumped up as if he had been shot at receiving this intelligence 
no one could comprehend; but the next minute he rushed up 
stairs, pulled on his finest clothes, ordered his horses, and started for 
the mansion. ; 

Mathilda was at home. She was pale and quiet, as usual. But 
she had had some little experience of late, and the world looked no 
longer so smiling to her. She held herself erect yet, and conducted 
herself with tranquil dignity. She smiled, too, though her smile 
emphasized the tiny crows’-feet about her eyes. But the proud and 
ornamental Mathilda could not bear to die; could not endure the 
thought of becoming a governess or a dependent in the house of a 
shabby-genteel relative. She was sitting at the window now, pon- 
dering the fate that was in store for her, when she saw John Sunde 
drive up before the door. 


A little lie she did tell John Sunde—the only black spot in her 
white life. It was, after all, an innocent lie, and moreover a very 
useful one, without which her subsequent relation to John Sunde 
would not have been possible. Two scarlet roses, youthful and re- 
splendent, leaped into John Sunde’s cheeks when he heard Mathilda’s 
lie. The next morning he stood bareheaded in the open air, and 
surveyed the ground for an extension of his house.. Carpenters, 
painters, glaziers, and smiths were sent for; everything was to be 
enlarged, extended, renewed. 

Mathilda knew what she was doing when she married John 
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Sunde. She knew the exact worth of what she gave—or sold ; and it 
became her purpose by a splendid hospitality to maintain her social © 
status at its former level. John, too (to do him justice), had a vague 
idea of what he was doing; that, in fact, it was a question of nothing 
less than to shut his umbrella and march into the cage again and 
put all his strong sense of manly authority out of sight. It was a 
difference as between the fresh, sharp river-breeze down in the 
valley, and the soft, warm air in the drawing-room, from which all 
the unpleasant draughts of life were excluded. Unhappily, how- 
ever, his ideal Mathilda did not thrive in the river-breeze ; he had to 
seek her where she was to be found. People saw a great change in 
him after his marriage; and they suspected that it was Mathilda 
who had wrought the change. It was not only the circumstance 
that the wolf-skin overcoat had been exchanged for one of seal-skin, 
and that he wore the finest French calf on his feet instead of, as 
formerly, cowhide; but, what was far more remarkable, the mighty, 
boisterous parish king, who broke his broad, self-steered path 
with about the same amount of consideration as a snow-plough, 
became gradually a quiet, polite figure, who went through the social 
routine without discredit, very much as a recruit goes through his 
drill. He went, so to speak, at half steam through his own house, 
with an anxious consideration for the furniture, every piece of which 
seemed an integral part of his wife. At her beck he stood politely 
bowing at his door, choking down ancient enmities, and welcoming 
both the parson and the roadmaster and the sheriff. He had to 
refrain from playing euchre and talking lumber, and instead to play 
whist and Boston and discuss the news in the papers. The moment 
he caught sight of a guest from afar he had to submit to the torture 
of a starched shirt, and, in spite of all his submissiveness, in the 
end get a curtain lecture from Mathilda, if ever so slight a mishap 
occurred. Mathilda’s everlasting text was the necessity of self- 
restraint and repose of manner, which, she said, constituted the 
difference between barbarians and cultivated people. 

This was John’s veneered side when he turned toward the world 
of society. There he was Mr. Sunde, the nice, quiet man, who could 
scarcely be found fault with for anything except an occasional refrac- 
tory clearing of his throat and the tremendous nerve-shaking noise 
he made in sneezing. But there was another John Sunde, too, whose 
life had its secret elevations and depressions, which the gentle but 
ever-watchful eyes of Mathilda did not reach. They followed him in 
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the winter from the windows, until his smart sleigh vanished among 
the trees on the highway; but beyond the hill, where the road took a 
turn, lay a territory unknown to her and indefinable, comprehended 
in the term “lumber.” From behind the same hill he would emerge 
in the same sleigh, four or five weeks later, with a face as red and 
weather-beaten as if it had been frozen and thawed out again. Here 
and there, on his chin and cheeks, were patches of court-plaster, in- 
dicative of his sanguinary struggles with the razor in the morning. 
He came home like the north wind, loud-voiced and fierce with snow 
and frost, and needed several days of domestic discipline before re- 
gaining his hushed and gentle manner. 

Norse antiquity teems with traditions of men who, during certain 
seasons of the year, changed their guise and roamed about the forests 
as were-wolves. It is not improbable that these may have been hus- 
bands whose domestic relations were as repressive as those of John 
Sunde, and whose savage natures regularly vented themselves in 
' going to the woods. They probably went about in heroic silence in 
the matrimonial cage until the Berserkir rage came over them, and 
their wolf-nature cried out for fresh air. 

Leaving the sleigh behind him at the last tenant-farm up in the 
out-fields, John lived the life of a savage and a trapper in the woods 
behind the many mountain ridges which shut out the horizon from 
Mrs. Mathilda’s windows. He trudged indefatigably for days and 
nights with clogs on his feet, through swamps and moors, where he 
stepped knee-deep in the wet snow and slush, and his lumbermen 
scarcely were able to follow him. He galloped about like a frisky 
horse which had been stabled too long. His indignant commands 
resounded from mountain to mountain, and made the drivers and 
lumbermen jump where they sat about the camp-fires. He roamed 
about from one camp to another, rested and spent the night with his 
workmen, rejoiced his soul with a laborer’s fare—oaten cakes, her- 
ring, and dried beef, which he whittled off the bone with his knife, 
as he sat talking upon a stump. His bed was made of juniper twigs 
in a rude hut, the crevices of which were chinked with moss. In the 
early morn, while the moon was yet shining upon the frozen snow, 
he was on his feet and roused the camp with his stentorian call. 
With his axe on his shoulder he trudged along, cut down trees, and 
was more proud of the fact that his hands did not blister, than he 
had ever been of his finest chirographical flourishes. 

-Mrs. Mathilda would have drawn down the corners of her mouth 
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if she had received the confession from her husband that he never 
spent happier hours than during these business pass forests 
and wildernesses, when he sat in the pine hut, warming his knees at 
the fire, smoking plug tobacco out of a short clay pipe, and listening 
to the rushing of the wind through the tree-tops. This was, how- 
ever, not the only secret which John Sunde kept from his wife. Dur- 
ing the five dark years of the financial crisis, when the prices of lum- 
ber went steadily down, he had his anxious hours which she knew 
nothing about until prosperity had returned. She was small comfort 
to him in those days, when he walked about silent and apprehensive, 
drumming nervously on the window-panes, and with a sensation as if 
needles were piercing his scalp whenever the mail arrived. While 
his whole fate depended upon whether the bank would accept his last 
draft, his eldest daughter Hanna—a clever girl of fifteen or sixteen 
—came skipping into the room and held the letters behind her back, 
begging him to guess whether there was anything for him. She cor- 
responded with ten girl friends about her emotions, and turned her 
heart inside out to all of them, like a pocket. John Sunde had 
nerves like anchor cables; but there were some things which tried 
even him sorely. When Hanna trilled Schumann on the piano, and 
deliberated with her mother concerning the choice of color for a 
dress, while to him life or death seemed to be trembling in the bal- 
ance, then his patience was strained to the utmost, and he pulled his 
fingers till the joints cracked so that the ladies had to leave the 
room. 

As the prices began to rise and the sun of prosperity again shone 
upon the house of Sunde, the rate of expenditures also increased. 
Hanna had to be sent to the city; she had to spend some years at a 
pension in Switzerland ; two governesses had to be engaged to edu- 
cate the two younger daughters, and there was no end of expensive 
necessities which had to be provided. Then, unhappily, the govern- 
esses were so aristocratic that they could not be asked to ride back- 
ward, and if there was one thing which John Sunde could not 
endure, it was to be seen by the whole parish riding backward in 
his own carriage. He usually compromised by mounting the box 
and taking the reins himself. This was entirely in accordance with 
Mrs. Mathilda’s programme. She felt so safe, she said, when Mr. 
Sunde held the reins. If he only would not make the horses go at 
full speed down the hills! But it was of no use remonstrating with 
Mr. Sunde on that point. He sat and glanced with mischievous 
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pleasure at the governesses, who stared, pale with fright, over the 
edge of the road, at the cataract which roared and thundered below. 

At the end of three years, Hanna, the prodigy of the family, was 
to return home. Expectations were great, and they were not disap- 
‘ pointed. She had made a number of most distinguished acquaint- 
ances abroad. She corresponded with friends who wrote a “de” or 
a “von” before their names, and her mother was enchanted. The 
father was, perhaps, less so. For the very same morning that he 
had, not without grumbling, paid some exorbitant bills for “ex- 
tras,” the daughter chose to call his attention to the fact that she 
had not asked to come into the world, but, being once here, she had 
certain claims upon him which she hoped he would meet. After this 
morning lecture, to which John had listened without remonstrance, 
though the blue veins in his forehead swelled alarmingly, a drive was 
proposed for the purpose of making calls. As the landau drove up 
before the door, John Sunde quietly planted himself on the back seat 
at his wife’s side. A sulky silence followed this act of insubordina- 
tion, and Mrs, Mathilda’s face indicated that she meant to havea 
change in that arrangement before long. 

“You are not comfortable, Hanna, dear,” she began, when vari- 
ous minor hints had remained unheeded. 

Hanna turned her face, full of offended dignity, to her mother. 
For a lady like her to ride backward! It was outrageous! 

“ Hanna has not got a very good seat,” observed Mrs. Sunde still 
more ominously. “She will get her hat and dress ruined by the 
dust.” 

John Sunde’s attention was exclusively absorbed by the river. 

“ What is the matter, Hanna, dear?” asked her mother, with 
rising agitation. 

“J shall have to pass over the manner of conveyance when I 
write to my friends in the pension of my first calls at home,” said 
Hanna, in an injured voice. ‘I would not, for all the world, have 
them see me. It would be absolutely improper.” 

“Your father has no thought for anything but his eternal lum- 
ber,” remarked the mother pointedly, when it appeared that Hanna’s 
complaint had-had no effect. 


The carriage rolled on. 
“ Hanna, my child, you are ill!” cried the mother. ‘Sunde, do 


you not see the child is ilps’ 


“ Oh, she will soon get well,” said the imperturbable John Sunde. 
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“ Sunde!” 

It was a cry of horror that broke from the tall, severe lady, with 
the gray curls. She was on the point of losing her self-control. Her 
deeply-injured daughter burst into tears. 

“T will tell you one thing, Hanna,” said Sunde, with an ominous 
tremor in his voice, “that if you do not like it in the carriage, you 
can walk. If I have made a fool of myself for your mother, that is 
no reason why I should make a fool of myself for you. So far and 
no farther.” 

A sudden silence fell upon the occupants of the carriage. But as 
they approached the little house on the hill above the ferry, Sunde 
pointed with his stick at it, and said: 

“Look there, my dear Hanna. In that house my mother and 
your grandmother went about barefooted. She was a happy woman 
if once in a long while, she got a chance to ride backward to church 
in a rickety cart.” 

The dust of the highway hid, as in a cloud, the large, gray head 
of John Sunde and the parasols and ostrich-plumed hats of his 
ladies. 


CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND REVIEWS. 


A CHAT ABOUT PERIODICALS. 


THE periodical literature of an age is a better index of its intellectual life 
than its books. The periodical not only samples the literary wares of the 
day, but is from its very nature more ex ¢empore in its topics and its treat- 
ment. Moreover, one of its chief functions is to pronounce the critical 
judgment of the period upon its books. There never was a more accurate 
name for this class of publications than that of Mirror. They are analogous 
to that ingenious arrangement of reflectors outside of our windows, whereby 
persons living on a thoroughfare observe the whole moving procession of the 
streets while themselves unobserved. The newspaper (the journal proper) 
is the mirror of the day. The magazine is the mirror of the times, in a more 
extended, and yet in a more restricted sense. We go to the journal to find 
out what the world is doing—at least what it did yesterday. We go to the 
magazine for what the world is thinking, or, thinking of its thinking. In 
other words, the one gives us a view, and the other the review, of the time. 

These rather trite reflections have acquired freshness to our mind by a 
restrospect of periodical literature, naturally suggested by the present ven- 
ture of the New Princeton Review. For while we chiefly emphasize the 
“new” in our title, we have no desire to suppress our claim to the “ good 
will” which may fairly attach to an honored record of sixty-one years, since 
“Mr. Hodge began in January, 1825, the publication of a quarterly journal 
under the title of the Bébdical Repertory, a Collection of Tracts in Biblical 
Literature.” Let us see what was the state of the periodical world just 
then? The Revue des Deux Mondes was not in existence. The Ldinburgh 
Review had only attained its majority two years before. The Quarterly was 
a youth of sixteen, Blackwood a child of eight, and the Westminster a babe 
of a year old, which was expected to play the infant Hercules with the 
“ superstitions” that Mr. Hodge came forward to champion with his quiver 
of “Tracts.” That pioneer and “Old Parr” among magazines, Zhe Gen- 
tleman’s, was already within six years of being a centenarian. The past was 
full of the gravestones of defunct periodicals, “gone glimmering” (with 
solar or firefly radiance) “through the dream of things that were.” The 
evolution of Contemporaries, and Cornhills, and Chambers’ Journals, and 
Belgravias was still to come. And yet it may almost be said that the 
periodical literature of England was created a full-grown Adam. Has there 
ever been such magazine writing since as that of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, 
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Macaulay, Coleridge, Carlyle, Wilson and Maginn? Certainly, and happily, 
there has been no such reviewing as that of what might be called the “slug- 
ger” age of criticism, when the giants of those days thought the function of 
the critic was to meet every aspirant for literary honors at the door by a 
blow between the eyes, or to stand like the “men in armor” on the threshold 
of Bunyan’s Palace, “being resolved to do to the men that would enter, 
what hurt and mischief they could.” 

Are there no indications that American criticism in certain quarters is 
trying to reach the point where British criticism began, and that we are in 
danger of a crop of little Jeffreys and Giffords and Lockharts, the oracu- 
larity of whose snap judgments is only equalled by their narrowness of stan- 
dard and of sympathy, and by their superficial examination of what they 
criticise? There is surely no quickening of the moral sense more needed 
than in the case of those to whom is committed the prerogative of passing 
judgment upon contemporary literature. Blessed is he who sitteth not in 
the seat of the scornful! There is, of course, a glaring lack of integrity in 
an indiscriminate “ geniality,” which takes counsel chiefly of its own good 
nature, or of the advertising publisher’s good will. But may it not be better 
in the result, that ten poor books should be allowed to pass than that the 
promise of one good book should be chilled in the bud? 

We do not find that any of the numerous magazine “slips” stuck into 
our American soil had taken root in 1825, except the Worth American Review, 
established ten years before, and Azkinson’s Casket (afterward Graham's 
Magazine), dating from 1821, the Mew York Mirror and the Christian Ex- 
aminer (a Unitarian organ), two and one year old respectively ; an eclectic 
or two of foreign literature, and two or three specialist periodicals, like 
Silliman’s Journal of Science. 

It is slightly bewildering, and not a little pathetic, to trace this struggle 
for existence, wherein at least nine out of ten of these enterprises succumbed 
after a career ranging from three or four numbers to twenty years. And the 
percentage of survivals has not been greater since. The statement has 
recently appeared, that “there are actually fewer magazines published in 
the United States to-day than thirty years ago.” There is always a class 
of literary men whose mission seems to be to try experiments of this kind, 
Arctic voyagers, whose assaults upon a cold world, undaunted by the bleach- 
ing wrecks of their predecessors, are as tragic as they are heroic. One hardly 
dares to think of the high hopes and ambitions with which these ill-fated 
ventures were freighted. One of the most noteworthy of these persevering 
adventurers was Robert Walsh, the son of an Irish father and a Quaker 
mother, a distinguished publicist, one of those men who supply the brains 
for their political parties without getting many of the honors or emoluments. 
He was all his life engineering one periodical or another; Zhe American 
Review of History and Politics, the first quarterly in this country, and mostly 
written by himself ; Zhe American Register ; The American Quarterly Review, 
which lasted ten years; besides Zhe Wational Gazette, a newspaper ;—all of 
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them published in Philadelphia. He was also connected with Zhe American 
Magazine of Foreign Literature, afterward continued as Littell’s Living Age. 
His style was clear, scholarly, and characterized by suavity as well as strength 
in discussion. He did much to advance and elevate this department of our 
literature, and no notice of the early history of American periodicals can 
pass him by. 

Has it always been a survival of the fittest? Who is so innocent, in this 
“business” age, as not to know that something more than brains or silken 
sails is needed to float the argosies of literature? The shrewd founder of 
one of our most successful magazines conditioned his assuming the editor- 
ship upon the obtaining of a certain man as business manager—a name since 
known as that of the Napoleon of the periodical world. There is no use in 
shutting our eyes to the unspiritual fact, that the key to success must be 
found, sooner or later, not in the table of contents nor in the tale of con- 
tributors, but in the subscription list, Literature and civilization have a 
financial side, and even religion must keep a bank account in these days. 
_ About the same proportion of periodicals has “failed,” we should judge, as 
of mercantile houses,—that is to say, about ninety-five out of ahundred. And 
the success of the remnant in both cases,—is it not due to the same cause, 
an ability to see and to seize the golden opportunity which the infinitesimal 
“now” is always presenting? To be a little before the time is to be the 
martyr of one’s age; to be a little behind is to be its fool. That which in 
Shakespeare’s day was the function of the stage is far more the mission of 
the periodical in ours, to “show the age and body of the time its form and 
pressure.” The name “periodical” should imply not only regularity of 
recurrence, but the bringing forth of fruit in the season thereof ; and there- 
fore it will not do to offer raisins in the time of grapes, nor oystersin August. 
The old PrincETON REVIEW owed its longevity not so much to its being em- 
inently sound and solid, as to its being thoroughly alive, and abreast with the 
thought and topics of the time in its particular department,—in a word, in its 
not proving to be “a collection of tracts.” Dr. Hodge himself was remark- 
able for his lucid and interesting way of putting things, and he had the 
editorial instinct for what was timely, and what men’s minds were, consciously 
or unconsciously, waiting for. And those were wise as well as memorable 
gatherings in his study, where he met with his staff “for the discussion and 
decision of the policy of the Review,” and “for the reading and criticism of 
articles.” Not that the past is to be ignored, but rather to be ransacked for 
spoils to enrich the present, and, above all, presented from the standpoint of 
the present. By all means let us have the Horatian turbot and lampreys and 
peacock, and the old English boar, but let them be served with nineteenth 


century sauces. 


THE PARNELLITE DEMANDS. 


Wuen Mr. Parnell opened the Irish campaign at Wicklow on the sth of 
last October, he boldly built his platform of a single plank—legislative inde- 
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pendence. He was impatient of any restrictions or conditions accompanying 
this privilege, and advised English statesmen “to trust the Irish people 
altogether or to trust them not at all.” To Mr. Gladstone’s proviso that, 
whatever autonomy was granted to Ireland the supremacy of the Crown and 
the unity of the Empire must be assured, his) only reply was : “ Give our 
people power to legislate on all domestic concerns and you may depend on 
one thing—the desire for separation at least will not be increased or inten- 
sified.” To Mr. Chamberlain’s demand for assurance that Irish industries 
would not be protected at the cost of England’s, he answered: “I have 
claimed for Ireland’s Parliament that it shall have power to protect Irish 
manufactures, should that be the will of the Irish people.” These were the 
Irish leader’s demands before the battle was fought. Now that he is a 
victor who can make or unmake a Ministry, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that he will be contented with less. 

No fuller outline of the Nationalist demands has been authoritatively 
announced, but from the correspondence of those who claim close personal 
relations with Irish leaders, it seems possible to fill in, somewhat, Mr. 
Parnell’s broad outline. It is almost certain that the Parnellites would 
accept a Viceroy, preferably an Irishman, who should be the “medium 
of official communication” between Dublin and London, summon Minis- 
ters, and approve acts. They want the Irish Parliament to be devised by 
the Irish people in a convention representing all sections of opinion. They 
would grant a reasonable representation to the Loyalist minority. Absolute 
autonomy in Irish local affairs must be given the Parliament, with control of 
the police and taxation. It should have nothing to do with coinage, postal 
affairs, or foreign relations—these remaining with the Imperial Government, 
which would also be expected to maintain the seaboard defences. Ireland 
would not contribute anything to the Exchequer of the Empire, and would 
ask nothing from it except aid in solving the land problem. The veto power 
might be lodged with the Viceroy, the Privy Council, or the Imperial Par- 
lament. In the last-named body the Nationalists do not care to be repre- 
sented , 

With slight modifications this is probably a fair summary of the Parnellite 
demands. How far Mr. Gladstone is willing to grant them, and to what 
extent he can carry his party with him in his concessions, it is idle to 
speculate at this writing,* when the great Liberal leader is marshalling his 
forces for the struggle and encouraging all shades of opinion with oracular 
utterances which may mean much or little. The one significant fact is the 
appointment of Mr. John Morley as Chief Secretary for Ireland, a man com- 
mitted to conciliation, land purchase, and Home Rule. “If Mr. Morley,” 
says Justin McCarthy, “is not sent as a prelude to Home Rule the whole 
thing is a failure so far as Ireland is concerned, but I fully believe he is so 
sent.’’ 


But Mr. Morley believes that the land question should be settled before. 


* February roth. 
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Home Rule, and Mr. Chamberlain agrees with him. Mr. Gladstone asserts 
that “whatever is to be done for Ireland should be done with all the 
promptitude that the nature of the case admits of,” and yet foreshadows a 
preliminary inquiry which may delay legislation for weeks. Opposed to 
them stands Mr. Parnell, insisting on precedence for the Home Rule ques- 
tion. Behind him are more than eighty Nationalist members of Parliament 
ready to tip the scale of parties as he may direct. 

In this delicate situation those who predict an early dissolution would 
seem to have reasonable grounds for the faith that is in them. 


THE KINETIC VIEW OF MATTER. 


THE mathematical theories of physics are undergoing a change which 
profoundly influences the thought and work not only of the professed mathe- 
matician but of the humbler experimentalist as well. They are gradually 
being shifted from their old foundations laid on assumed forces, “ Primary 
Causes,” as Fourier called them, “ which cannot be known,” and planted 
upon the broader and more fundamental basis of energy. They are ceas- 
ing to be static, and are becoming kinetic. 

The conception of matter used by the past generation of mathemati- 
cians, was essentially a static one. A body was conceived to be made up 
of molecules kept from indefinite separation by molecular attractions, kept 
from actual contact by the repulsions of a hypothetical heat fluid. The 
phenomena of gravitation, electricity, and magnetism were explained by 
other forces, residing either in the molecules themselves or in fluids pervad- 
ing the body. By reason of the interaction of such forces the molecules 
assumed definite positions, which they retained so long as the forces between 
them remained the same. When these forces varied, as during the passage 
of a sound wave, the molecules were displaced, but returned to their origi- 
nal positions after the passage of the disturbance. 

Notwithstanding the artificiality of the system, its simplicity and the 
facility with which it admitted of the application of analysis commended it 
to the theoretical physicists, and the agreement of many of the deduced 
results with the results of observation gave strong support to the tendency 
to accept it not merely as an elaborate piece of symbolism, but as an actual 
representation of the constitution of bodies. Although many outstanding 
facts almost compelled a different conception, the use of any other system 
more in harmony with these facts was rendered the less necessary, as physi- 
cists were then laboring for the development of certain laws of forces, 
inductions from observation, which for mathematical purposes needed and 
perhaps admitted no more fundamental explanation. The artificial system 
which they used served excellently as a framework upon which to exhibit 
these laws and their consequences. 

Within the last few years the objective point of the mathematical physi- 
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cist has been removed to a far more remote and difficult region. The aim of 
the old physics was to discover the laws of forces; the aim of the new 
physics is to give a mechanical explanation of those laws. A physical law 
is explained when it is referred to some properties of matter which are con- 
sidered more fundamental ; and the explanation is a mechanical one when 
the law is shown to arise from the motions of matter. The proof that the 
disappearance of a definite amount of mechanical energy is accompanied by 
the production of an equivalent amount of heat, and the consequent 
acceptance of ‘‘ heat as a mode of motion” was the first step in the general 
advance. It showed that in one department at least a mechanical explana- 
tion was possible. 

The first-fruits of the new departure was the kinetic theory of gases. 
According to this theory, a gas is made up of an enormous number 
of molecules, which move about with great velocities among them- 
selves, “like bees in a swarm.” The pressure of a gas is accounted 
for by the blows given by these molecules to the walls of the vessel 
containing them. The temperature of the gas depends upon the kinetic 
energy of the molecules. Other properties of gases are explained easily 
and adequately by the same hypothesis, numerical relations can be found 
- which are verified by experiment, and even the extreme cases when the 
gases are near their condensation points and when they are extremely 
rare have been worked up with much success by Van der Waals and Os- 
borne Reynolds. Yet, even in this, which is by far the most complete of 
any of the kinetic theories, there are still fundamental problems which 
have not been cleared up. The physicists assembled at the last meeting of 
the British Association discussed these questions at length. The task is to 
find or devise some mechanical model of a molecule which will obey the 
ordinary laws of gases, conform to certain experimental numerical rela- 
tions, radiate and absorb light and heat, and, in fact, do all that a real gas 
molecule does. It cannot be said that all difficulties have been removed. 
Enough has been done, however, to turn controversy away from the general 
method to details. 

In spite of the mathematical difficulties offered by the method of analy- 
sis involved, Helmholtz is engaged in extending the kinetic theory to solids 
and liquids as well as gases. 

In the department of optics the kinetic conception of matter is revolu- 
tionizing the science. Optics was for a long time the best developed of 
the departments of physics. It was looked upon as theoretically complete, 
But the discovery of anomalous dispersion, that is, the property possessed 
by certain bodies of forming a spectrum in which the colors are arranged in 
a different order from that which they have when the spectrum is formed by 
a glass prism, undermined the whole edifice. A reconstruction of the the- 
ory is now being rapidly carried forward on the foundation of the kinetic 
conception of matter. Much is still undeveloped and many difficulties 
remain to be overcome, but physicists are in the main agreed to seek for 
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a solution of them in the interaction of the ether and the vibrating mole- 
cules of ordinary matter. 

In no other department of physics have the efforts to establish 
mechanical explanations of the forces involved been so successful. Most 
of them start from the basis of the discovery by Helmholtz of the proper- 
ties of a vortex in a perfect fluid. By means of such vortices Maxwell 
sought to explain magnetic forces and the magnetic action on light. Sir 
Wm. Thomson’s famous vortex-atom theory, in which the atoms of matter 
are supposed to be vortices set up in a primordial fluid “ world-stuff,” is 
fruitful in explanations in a general way of the phenomena due to the so- 
called molecular forces and of the main facts of chemistry. It has been 
applied by J. J. Thomson to a discussion of the laws of gases. In other 
branches it has never yet been put to any rigorous test, on account of the 
analytical difficulties involved in the discussion of even the simplest forms 
of vortices. 

This universal search for explanations of the physical forces has changed 
the object and method of physical investigation. It now seeks for causes 
rather than laws. It proceeds on the foundation of a profound study of 
mechanics. And, above all, it is no longer chary of guess-work and provi- 
sional statements. Newton’s well-known boast, when he disclaimed any 
attempt to explain the law of gravitation, “ Hypotheses non fingo,” might 
almost be reversed as the motto of some of the most renowned of our mod- 
ern philosophers. 


PRISON LABOR. 


THE man with a grievance has been the means of treating us to a good 
deal of discussion lately on the subject of prison labor. A minute fraction 
of what has been brought forward is instructive and practical; most of the 
propositions advanced are, however, fallacious and visionary. | 

That our present prison system is radically wrong seems to be the plat- 
form on which philanthropist and political reformer, socialist and labor agi- 
tator stand together. That it is not perfect, perhaps that it is not as efficient 
as it might be, we may without hesitation admit ; but that it is wholly bad and 
contains no elements of good we deny. The whole question of prisons and 
their administration is too broad a one to be gone into here. But we may 
offer a few words on the phase of it that is concerned with the labor of the 
convicts, 

There are three modes of employing convicts: First, the contract system, 
which is that adopted by most prisons, especially in the Northern States, 
and consists in letting the labor of the convicts to a contractor, the work to 
be carried on in the prison, for so much per day or per piece. The second is 
the lessee system, practised in Georgia and one or two other States, by which 
the convicts are leased at a fixed price per month or year to an employer who 
is wholly responsible for their discipline, food, clothing, and labor ; in fact, the 
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lessee has entire charge of the care and maintenance of the convicts. The 
third, is the so-called public or State account plan; under this the prison 
authorities purchase raw material, manufacture goods, and sell them in open 
market, using the labor of the convicts. 

The lessee system we need not consider further. It is no system of 
prison labor at all, but a system for shirking all duties and responsibilities in 
the matter. It evidently leaves entirely out of all consideration the reforma- 
tory function of prison discipline. 

The contract system falls into two parts—where each convict’s labor is 
paid for at a fixed price per day, and where the product of convict labor is 
taken by the contractor at so much per piece. The former is generally 
known as the contract system, and the latter is the famous “ piece price plan,” 
which has engaged the attention of various State legistatures and prison 
authorities for some time past. 

There are then three systems—the State account, contract, and piece 
price—that are entitled to be judged on their merits. No man, whose 
charitable interest in the criminal class is sincere and whose economical 
theories are sound, can object to the employment of the convicts in some way. 
The community ought not to be charged with the comfortable support of those 
who break its laws, to any greater extent than is absolutely necessary ; and 
a period of incarceration spent in idleness would injure the convict physically, 
mentally, and morally. We must therefore admit as a factor in the problem, 
that the prisoners shall be employed. What mode, then, is best for the 
prisoner and least costly to the community ? 

The State account plan has been often tried, and seldom with satisfactory 
results. The officials have no personal interest in the success of their in- 
dustry, and perhaps no capacity to direct it. It involves many complica- 
tions of management ; and, in short, it is not the State’s business to enter 
the field of manufacturing industries as a competitor. Competition with 
free labor becomes under this plan quite prominent, while, as we shall 
show, under the contract system, properly guarded, it is insignificant and 
unappreciable. 

The contract system has been especially attacked by the labor agitators 
on account of its competition with free labor, and by the prison reformer 
because of its failure to provide the prisoner with an environment that 
would exert a reformatory influence. The last objection is not vital as 
against the contract system itself, but only applies to an incident of its 
practical application, which there should be no insuperable difficulty in 
removing. The labor agitator has absolutely no ground for his complaint, 
and if made sincerely, which we doubt, it is made in ignorance. In 1880 
only 23,524 convicts throughout the whole United States were employed in 
industries requiring skilled labor, and these industries were 108 in 
number. Comparing free laborers and convict laborers numerically, it has 
been recently shown that the percentage of the latter to the former is only 
1.83 ; and as a convict’s labor is only about sixty per cent. of that of a free 
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workman, the competing power of convict labor in this country is only a 
trifle over one per cent. And our prisons have an annual out-put of about 
$20,000,000, while the value of the manufactured products of the country 
is over $5,000,000,000 annually. That this competition amounts to any- 
thing appreciable, we need not trouble ourselves to deny. 

But the labor agitator insists that even five hundred pairs of shoes made 
by prison labor may be sold at a rate which causes a general reduction in 
prices. This strikes us as being about on a par with objecting to the street 
vender of oranges and peanuts, because of his competition with a first-class 
fruit store. As a matter of fact, the prices are sustained despite the cry of 
prison competition, and we cannot but regard it as raised for selfish purposes 
by those professional agitators whose concern for the laboring man’s 
welfare is most extraordinary, but whose personal expenditure of force is 
principally vocal. 

Then, if the element of competition amounts to little or nothing, it is 
merely a question of fact as to whether the contract system, pure and simple, 
or the “piece price” plan affords the better results. The contract system 
has the benefit of successful experience, and its results, especially in New 
York, were most gratifying. Where the “piece price” plan has been sub- 
stituted, the results, particularly in Ohio and New Jersey, have been less 
satisfactory than those attained under the contract system. The “ piece 
price” plan is beset with numerous difficulties of administration ; it involves 
a somewhat intimate knowledge of numerous and various manufacturing 
industries on the part of the prison officials, a knowledge which few, if any, 
of them possess or can readily acquire, and—as an argumentum ad hominem 
against the labor agitator, its principal supporter—its practical result in one 
large prison at least has been to enable the contractor to put the finished goods 
upon the market at a less cost for manufacture than ever before. So that if, 
as the agitator insists, prison labor competes unfairly with free labor, that 
compétition must be greater under the “piece price” plan than under the 
contract system. 

The fact is, that our systems of prison labor need overhauling. But 
they must have it at the hands of competent, experienced, and unprejudiced 
men. The theoretical dissertations of the professional reformer and the 
crude legislation brought about by ambitious politicians and noisy agitators, 
will not accomplish any real improvement. We want a uniform prison system 
that shall afford an opportunity for reformatory influences to reach the con- 
vict, that shall keep him regularly employed at some productive industry 
and that shall not be a heavy burden upon the community. In the light of 
our present experience we believe that such results can best be attained 
under the contract system ; though it might be well to introduce restrictions 
limiting the number of men to be employed in any one industry, and to put a 
stop to rings of contractors obtaining prison labor at unreasonably low 
rates, by forbidding the authorities to make any contract which should not 
return at least sixty cents per day for each convict’s labor. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Tue subject of international copyright, which is again occupying the 
attention of Congress, is very simple, easily understood. If authors, as a 
class, would utter their own demands they would probably compel the en- 
actment of a just copyright law. 

The purpose of copyright laws is to give to the producer of brain work, 
as nearly as possible, that same property in what he produces which a 
farmer has in the crop he raises, or an artisan or laborer has in the work of 
his hands. 

Is it right that a man should own his brain-produce? No honest man 
doubts it. It is settled as a principle of civilization. To deny to the author 
such ownership would be barbaric. 

But there are men who say that although an American ought to own the 
work of his brain in America, he ought not to own it in any other country, 
and that a foreigner ought not to be protected in any ownership of literary 
property in America. They make this exception, that if every foreigner 
who wants copyright in America will give some American publisher a share 
of his property he may then be protected in what is left of it. A specimen 
of one of the devices to accomplish this taxation for American private pockets 
may be seen in a bill introduced January 21, into the Senate of the United 
States by Mr. Chace. It is intended to legalize robbery of foreign authors, 
while it professes to give them copyright in America. This bill requires as 
the basis of such copyright, that the foreign author shall take out copyright 
here within fifteen days after publication in a foreign country, and shall 
publish an American edition within three months after taking out copyright. 
It requires him to deposit two copies of his American publication, however 
expensive, and pay $1.00 a volume in addition, as a fee for copyright. It 
prohibits the importation of any copies of his European edition, requiring 
their seizure and destruction in custom-houses or post-offices. In case, 
therefore, of the publication of a cheap American edition it would be illegal 
and impossible for any American to procure a copy of a European edition. 
This bill, to encourage American piracy, also provides that after an 
American publisher has contracted with a foreign author to publish his book, 
if the American chooses at any time to abandon the publication, the copy- 
right shall become void, and all other American publishers be free to publish 
the work. This would be mortgaging the foreign author, body and soul, to 
the American manufacturer. The provisions of the bill are simply con- 
temptible, conceived in all the iniquity of men plotting for plunder, or invent- 
ing methods of securing stolen goods for re-manufacture. The enactment of 
such law would disgrace every Senator who should vote for it, entitling him to 
be placed by authors forever after in the pillory of history. The whole subject 
would be much better let alone than thus made the means of dishonesty. 
There was formerly, among laws which perpetuated the barbaric prac- 
tices of earlier times, a law which gave to the local lord of the rocks and 
sands on the sea-coast a right to plunder unfortunate vessels driven on his 
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shores by storms. In some countries they went a little farther, and not only 
took the property but enslaved the persons of the shipwrecked. Exactly this 
practice is upheld by some men as good American practice. There is a large 
amount of valuable literary property, drifting across-sea to American shores 
out of the immediate control of its owners, and there are manufacturers who 
insist that no law be passed to prevent their appropriating this property, and 
filling their pockets with the plunder of the unprotected owners. 

Their doctrine is, that if a foreigner has produced brain work which is 
worth money, and therefore worth stealing, Americans ought to be free to 
steal it and sell it, unless the foreigner pays a tax to some American. To 
the honest American mind this doctrine is abhorrent. Vile as it is, however, 
it is preached, advocated, defended, and in general sustained by our laws as 
they now exist. 

How this barbarism comes to be part of American law it is not difficult 
to explain. Authors are producers of an enormous amount of raw material 
for manufacturers. Publishers are purchasers of this raw material, which 
they manufacture into periodicals and books. Authors as a class are not 
business men. They have not formed labor unions. They have not even 
attempted, until quite recently, to assert their existence as an independent 
class of producers among the labor industries of the country. They are 
actually producing millions of dollars’ worth of material, on which is built up 
the publishing interest, which represents in the commercial industries of 
America an annual amount which may be safely estimated at ten times the 
total amount paid to authors for the raw material. For example, of each 
dollar paid by the people for a book, the manufacturing and bookselling 
interest gets on an average over ninety per cent., the producer of the raw 
material, the author, gets less than ten per cent. 

These are two distinct industries, the producing and the manufacturing. 
The copyright laws are designed solely to declare and protect the property 
of the producer in that which he produces. They are intended to enable the 
author to own and sell his produce, so that he shall be as nearly as possible 
in the same condition that a cotton-grower is with his crop of cotton. 

In considering changes in the nature or extent of the author’s property 
in his produce, it is plain enough that the persons to be consulted by Con- 
gress are authors. It is very certain that Congress would consult only, or 
first of all, the planter or the sheep-farmer, if laws were under discussion 
affecting the property of the producer in cotton or wool. If, as in the pres- 
ent case, there was a necessity for and a proposal to enact a statute to this 
effect: “Any man who shall on his own land grow cotton, or raise wool, 
shall own such cotton or wool and have right to sell or otherwise enjoy it,” 
it is beyond question that Congress and the people would ridicule any 
manufacturer who should claim a right to be consulted specially, or should 
say that he, being a manufacturer, has a quasi mortgage on all cotton and 
wool-growers in all the world. 

Yet this is precisely the claim which has been put forward by some pub- 
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lishers as manufacturers of books. It is made prominent in one and another 
bill before Congress. Authors, sound asleep to the interests of authorship 
as an industry, have allowed these publishers to arrogate to themselves, un- 
disputed, the representation of authorship. In effect, Congressmen and pub- 
lishers have been for years consulting together and devising laws for the 
division of profits in selling what authors produce ; treating authors as a 
class of poor garret-workers, servants, or dependents on publishing houses, 
having no interests, except what publishers may graciously grant them, in 
the work of their own brains and hands. 

But for this class of publishers, the copyright laws of America would 
long ago have been just and righteous. They have blocked legislation by a 
steady attempt to impose on American authors a perpetual tax for the bene- 
fit of foreign publishers, in order that they themselves may have on foreign 
authors the same perpetual tax for the benefit of American publishers. 

Congressmen and others have been caught by these publishers with the 
plausible pretext that they only seek protection against foreign book manu- 
facturers, But this is avery mean pretext. If protection is wanted, publish- 
ers might be content to stand before Congress with other manufacturers 
of goods and receive protection by the general tariff laws. They have 
such protection now. Perhaps they ought to have more; perhaps less. 
That does not concern the copyright question, and has no relation to the 
subject, “ what property shall a man have in the work of his brain and 
hands?” 

But it is not protection at all which is sought. The proposal is in plain 
words, to enact: “ No foreigner shall have a right to own and enjoy, in 
America, any work his brain produces, unless he shall enter into a contract 
with an American publisher to pay him a share of all the money he gets 
for the sale of it.” The American publisher thus asks a mortgage on the 
brains of all the world for the benefit of his own pocket. And he asks this 
in addition to all the protection which the laws now give him against for- 
eign manufacturers of books ! 

The old tradition of a natural antagonism between authors and publish- 
ers, has never been founded in truth. By assuming this position on copy- 
right, publishers are raising such an antagonism ; and authors are beginning 
to unite, as a class, to take their own side in this, which is a distinct case of 
antagonistic interests, 

The real question now under discussion does not relate to old or existing 
copyrights which publishers have purchased. No change in the law will, or 
can, affect existing property. The question relates to the future. 

It is this question : “ How shall laws be devised to secure ownership and 
enjoyment of their produce in authors of the twentieth and twenty-first and all 
after centuries?” Or, perhaps the present question may be put thus: “ What 
men and women shall hereafter own in America the workmanship of their 
brains and hands, so that they can sell it for money ?” 


In neither question has any publisher, as a publisher, the remotest interest. 
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Tf he claims that he has such interest it can be on no other pretext than this, 
that his interest is in preventing any ownership in as much as possible of 
the raw material of his manufactory, so that he may seize that material with- 
out paying the producer for it, and himself manufacture and sell it. Ashamed 
to take this boldly dishonorable position, he asserts, without a shadow of 
right, a claim that the producer ought to pay him a tax; or, in default of that, 
the law ought to give him free right to plunder the producer. 

It must be stated here that there are publishers, honorable, honest men, 
who take no part in this nefarious scheme to secure a mortgage on authors of 
all nations. Our remarks apply only to those publishers who ask Congress 
to annex to copyright laws a proviso that an author shall have no copyright 
unless he employs a publisher. For such is the broad principle underlying 
the demand. 

Now, if authors understand their own needs from Congress, they are all- 
powerful to assert them. This is what they need. At present when an 
author has produced literature which has pecuniary value, that value exists 
because he can take out copyright, and then sell it, either publishing it him- 
self, or selling the work to a publisher. The value depends on the extent of 
market for sale. Ifa New York author could only get a copyright for the 
State of New York, the value would be comparatively small, and he could 
get but a small pay for his labor. If his copyright extended through several 
States, or through the entire United States, or through all the English read- 
ing world, or through all nations into whose languages his work might be 
translated, the value would increase in proportion to the enlarged market. 
To tell an author in a remote town, that she or he may have this extended 
market by opening negotiations with publishers in various countries and 
making contracts to publish, is pure absurdity. Hundreds of books do not 
acquire popularity and pay new authors until one, two or three years after 
publication. Innumerable authors acquire popularity only after publishing 
several books, and it is the third, fourth or fifth book which arouses the 
reading world to buying the earlier books. These earlier books, according 
to the ingenious publishers’ clause in the proposed law, would be free plunder 
to foreign publishers. What the American author needs is to be able, when 
he offers his work for sale to the publisher, to offer a property good all the 
world over. Then if he makes a royalty contract, he will be sure to receive 
pay for any increased sales in after-years, by reason of increased popularity 
and demand for the work. The most sure and safe road to securing this, 
which all honest Americans agree is his right, is to persuade his own govern- 
ment to do simple justice to all authors of all nations. First let the United 
States abandon its present barbaric attitude in copyright law. Let all men 
have as equal ownership in their brain produce here as they have in their 
pocket-books. Catch and punish the thief who steals an Englishman’s literary 
work, exactly as we now catch and punish the thief who steals his handiwork, 
his watch, or his money. 

How shall authors go to work to accomplish this? We have already 
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said they are a powerful guild. They have more power than any other class 
in this country, if they combine to assert and wield it. At present they are 
involved in too many entangling alliances with the guild of publishers. 
Authors as a class, and publishers as aclass, cannot work together before 
Congress. Their interests are opposed, because of the fact that publishers 
have created this antagonistic position ; and publishers have no business what- 
ever before Congress, in this copyright matter, and no interest there except to 
secure a mortgage on future authorship. Authors should act therefore in 
union and independently. They have a power which is independent of all 
other classes of the community. They hold the present reputation and the 
future fame of Congressmen, and of individuals of all professions and em- 
ployments. They are at work in this matter in the interest of justice 
against injustice, honesty against free robbery, principles of civilization 
against practices of barbarism. They have to deal with men of various 
characters and surroundings, upon whom they can bring to bear the power 
of authorship as the great judge and approver of right, the condemner 
to infamy of wrong-doers. They can hand over those whom they justly 
condemn as supporters of wrong to the execration of this and coming 
generations in all countries. 


STEDMAN’S POETS OF AMERICA.* 


Ir has long been maintained, almost as a Law of Nature, that a woman 
cannot be a good judge of beauty, nor a poet a thorough critic. We would 
not venture to dispute, in a pessimistic age, the great fundamental principles 
of cynicism which underlie this assumed law, but we are forced to admit 
that since the appearance of Matthew Arnold, James Russell Lowell, and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, the latter part of the rule has been so super- 
abundantly disproved by its exceptions as to be fairly overthrown. It will 
not be possible for any sensitive reader of the Poets of America to forget that 
Mr. Stedman is also a poet; but it will be equally impossible for such a 
reader to regret it. ‘The solid qualities of the book are the result of patient, 
conscientious, scholarly work, which shows on almost every page ; its finer 
qualities, the delicate touch of sympathy, the glow of hope, the spiritual mag- 
netism, are the fruit of the poetic temperament which no amount of industry 
can ever cultivate unless it first has the seed. It is a good fortune, and 
somewhat of a marvel, that Mr. Stedman has been able to keep this tem- 
perament alive in the strange climate of Wall Street, and to do so much 
careful and enduring literary work in a decade which has been filled with 
commercial anxieties and struggles. For there can be no doubt whatever 
that this first broad and thorough review of the conditions, growth, and pros- 
pects of American poetry, has a great and permanent value. 


* Poets of America. Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston and New York, 1885. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The intimate connection between the Poets of America and the Vic- 
tortan Poets has been emphasized by the author in his prefaces. But we 
may question the justice of his comparative estimate of the two books. It 
would be high praise to say that this new volume is as good as the Victo- 
rian Poets; to say that it is better seems rather to overstep the bounds. 
In the matter of English style there has not been any advance upon the pre- 
ceding volume; one almost feels inclined to say that there has been a little 
falling off in the qualities of clearness, directness, and precision, and that the 
abundance of metaphor has here and there overgrown and obscured the 
thought. And in the difficult task of discriminating personal and poetic 
values, Mr. Stedman lacks in the latter what he possessed in the former part 
of his work—a sufficient distance to give a sense of perspective. It is not 
altogether a good thing to live next door to the object of your professional 
inquiries and critical observations. It must some day come to pass that 
you will have to choose between frankness and comfort. Mr. Stedman is 
unquestionably an honest critic, never willing to sacrifice truth ; but he is 
also a most gentle critic, remembering that it is his duty to love his neigh- 
bor as himself. It was said of Lady Holland that her natural kindness was 
so great that her servants sometimes fared better than her guests. 

The weakest part of the book is the chapter on Mr. Walter Whitman,— 
and it is weak in spite of the fact that the author has evidently bestowed upon 
it his greatest care, and put into it some of his most vigorous and brilliant 
writing. He is defending a shaky cause, and he does it wonderfully well, 
but the greatest wonder is that he should do it at all) We remember in one 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies the description of a damsel whom he 
saw in the city of Dresden. She was more delicate and beautiful than if she 
had been made in the Royal Pottery ; a vision of delight; etherial, remote, 
and altogether angelical. He watched and waited for the sight of her face, 
followed her with respect, dreamed of her as a poet might dream, until one 
fatal day when he saw her sit down in the Zhiergarten to a mighty lunch 
of uncooked ham and the cheese of Limburg. It is hardly less surprising 
to see Mr. Stedman proving his catholicity of taste by avowing himself one 
of Mr. Walt Whitman’s ‘“‘warmest admirers.” Noris oursurprise altogether 
removed, although it is restrained from the qualms to which it might other- 
wise subject us, by the skilful and almost dainty manner in which Mr. 
Stedman disavows any liking for the peculiarly and indescribably rank 
passages in Mr. Whitman’s productions. It goes without saying that a 
gentleman will be repelled by these ; but the wonder which remains is that 
he should be able to partake with pleasure of any part of a dish which is 
pervaded with an odor so unmistakable. . 

Mr. Stedman explains his position by saying that he is one of those 
‘radical enthusiasts who are interested in whatever hopes to bring in the 
golden year.” But this, you see, is precisely the point at issue. Is it a 
golden year which Mr. Whitman hopes to bring in? Is it not rather a year 
of brass? His first principle is that He, Himself, is the Great American 
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Poet; and his second principle is that therefore he is entitled to disregard 
all esatilished forms of verse as of morals, and utter whatever is within 
him in a free “barbaric yawp.” We cannot avoid the suspicion that the 
emphatic avowal of these great principles, like the assertion of the perpetual 
glory and fitness of the red flannel shirt, is a part of the advertising pee 
of an “adroit man of the world,” 
Stedman uses, a most clever hainbeye But even if we admit that they are 
sincere and genuine, we cannot avoid the conclusion that if Mr. Whitman is 
right then almost all the rest of the world is wrong. If his gospel of an 
unclothed lubricity is true, our Christian civilization, with its reserves and 
restraints, is an absurd mummery. If his theory of verse is sound, Bryant 
and Whittier, and his own gentle critic, Stedman, must be doomed to obli- 
vion as trifling, prudish rhyme-tinkers. For you will observe that this Mr. 
Whitman is a terrible radical. With him it is all or nothing. “The singer 
himself,’—as Mr. Stedman has said,—“ is the one Messianic personage, the 
answerer and sustainer, the universal solvent. It is his kiss, his consolation 
that you must receive,—whoever you are, these are given especially to you.” — 
Yes, that is just the point; and here it is that we must mildly but firmly 
decline. For when it comes to kissing, you know, that is a matter of taste, 
as the legendary old gentleman said in regard to his cow. 

The error which lies at the root of this chapter on Whitman (and which 
is implicitly condemned in other parts of the book), is the now familiar 
fallacy of the “native American school of poetry.’’ English critics have 
taken it for granted that the only way for our poets to be original is to 
begin at the naked beginning, to smack of the soil, to sing as they imagine 
the children of the vast prairies of New York and the untamed forests of 
Philadelphia ought to sing. And, therefore, they have hailed every barbaric 
yawper who has discarded broadcloth and gone about in long boots as the true 
American. But, in point of fact, the native races of this continent have now 
retired for the most part to their reservations, without evincing any decided 
genius for poetry, and the present people of the country are the inheritors 
of all the culture of England. Bryant, and Longfellow, and Poe, and Whit- 
tier, and Lowell are the true Americans; and we neither expect nor desire 
them to go back to woad and make war-songs, like the first British poets. 
They have the advantage of beginning on a somewhat higher level. 

And certainly no one has ever studied their work with a more delicate 
appreciation of its best qualities, or written about them with more illumina- 
ting power, than Mr. Stedman. He seems to penetrate, by the “open 
sesame ” of a kindred spirit, into the “ kings’ treasuries and queens’ gardens” 
of our poetry ; and, having brought us thither, he wisely chooses to speak 
little of the mysteries of the craft, and much “of the mystery of life.” For 
after all, the purely technical criticism of poetry is of little value. It does 
not profit the general public to learn the formal precepts of an art which all 
editors and other wise persons pray they may never be encouraged to 
practise. Nor does it greatly help the poets, for everybody knows that they 
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cannot be made by rule. Something about rhyme and measure and cadence 
may doubtless be said with interest and bem...,....  heever Mr. Sted- 


man attempts this he does it well, with the intelligence of a scholar as well 


as the skill of a craftsman. His discussion of the English hexameter, 
though brief, is full of most excellent judgment. But the great merit of the 
book is that it brings us near to the heart and mind of our best singers, and 
helps us to listen with the spirit and with the understanding to their songs 
We have read again and again,—on the fair pages of the large paper edition, 
which are like dainty china unto good fare,—the sympathetic and reverent 
chapter on Whittier, the graceful praise of Longfellow, the wonderfully 
serene and equitable study of Poe, the generous estimate of Lowell which 
the coming years will surely confirm as no less just: and though there are 
touches here and there which betray a tired hand, though one could wish 
that less had been said of some and more of others, and especially that the 
strength of Longfellow had been more fully recognized, after all we must 
feel that this is one of the most delightful and profitable books of the decade. 
It gives one a new pleasure in “ Evangeline” and “ Snow-Bound,” “Under 
the Willows” and “Poems of the Orient,”—and at least one reader must 
confess that when the chapter on Bayard Taylor was finished, he did not go 
on through the twilight of “ The Outlook” with its string of shadowy names 
and somewhat misty predictions, but turned to that corner of the library 
where the Poets of America were gathered, to renew his intercourse with 
old friends with new affection and delight. It is the mark of a good and 
gentle critic to make gentler and wiser readers. 


FIFTY YEARS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.* 


Tue method of this work is statistical, and statistical history must be 
confessed to be dry reading and even, at times, dangerous reading. But our 
author makes no misuse of his method. His sobriety in this respect is as 
Teutonic as his industry. He has attempted a hazardous but much-needed 
work, and has accomplished it successfully. He imports nothing into his 
statistics. Neither does he try to extract from them what they have not to 
yield. Moreover, his view of his vast subject is so open and temperate that 
we may look through his eyes at German university history without misgiv- 
ing, fairly expecting to see clearly at all times, and sometimes even pro- 
foundly. in He 

The last fifty years comprise the richest period of German university 
history, a period whose real beginnings date back to the revival of Prussia 
after the Napoleonic wars. If we start from 1820 and measure off the time 


* The German Universities for the Last Fifty Years. By Doctor J. Conrad, Professor 
of Political Science at Halle. Authorized Translation by John Hutchison, M.A., and a 
Preface by James Bryce, M.P., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 


Glasgow : David Bryce & Son, 1885. 
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from then until now, three divisions naturally occur. The first runs from 
1820 to 1830, and is marked by a large increase in student attendance, caused 
proximately by the increase of wealth and culture, and more deeply by the 
revival of national spirit. Energies lately given to war were now turned to 
the development of the national life within. The Civil Service was extended, 
and naturally helped the universities because of its connections with them. 
No doubt something was also due to the re-awakening of religious feeling 
and to the extraordinary influence of Schleiermacher and Hegel. The 
period as a whole, however, was mainly preparatory, a preliminary rally 
before the general advance. The second period extends from 1830 to 1870, 
or to the close of the Franco-Prussian war, and may be described as one 
nearly stationary in student attendance, but most vigorous in internal de- 
velopment. An efficient instrument in this development was the elevation 
and unifying of entrance requirements, which took shape in 1834, in 
the now famous Regulation on Examinations. “The main point of the 
regulation,” says Conrad (p. 22), “was that henceforth the matriculation 
examination should be held only at the gymnasia; by this means, also, an 
approximately uniform test was applied to all intending university students. 

The regulation of 1834 exercised a marked influence on the univer- 
sities. ‘The measure was a thoroughly effective one.” The cause of this 
regulation was the notorious laxity of universities in their entrance examina- 
tions, which attracted crowds of immature students. It was “effective” 
in stopping this by keeping youth at the gymnasia until their gymnasial 
course was completed. It remains “effective” to-day as the great bar- 
rier against the entrance of poorly qualified students. It is the chief his- 
toric example of the superior value of a secondary education completed at 
school and estimated there, as a better guarantee of fitness for university 
entrance than any examinations held by universities themselves. 

Another feature of this second period is the rise into prominence of the 
philosophical faculty. Every other faculty (save the medical, where a 
modest increase occurred) had decreased not only proportionally but. in 
absolute attendance by 1870, but the faculty of philosophy had doubled its 
numbers, and nearly doubled its proportional importance also. The causes 
of this touch upon questions of deep interest, and especially so when we ex- 
amine the fitful but marked decline in the faculty of Protestant theology 
and the unbroken decline in that of Catholic theology. The reasons for the 
unique advance in the philosophical faculty are to be sought primarily in 
the wide extension of the interest in physical science. Dr. Conrad proves 
this in a very conclusive way. He separates the students in the philosophi- 
cal faculty into two classes. The first contains the students in philosophy, 
philology and history. The second contains those in mathematics and 
science. If we follow the history down to our times the increase on each 
side will be as follows : The whole faculty, reckoning from 1835 to 1884, in- 
creased from 3,051 to 9,433 students—a gain of 319 per cent. The 
students in philosophy, philology and history increased from 1,797 to 4,769 
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—a gain of only 265 per cent. The students of mathematics and science 
increased from 290 to 3,0oo—a gain of over 1,000 per cent. The first side 
fell short of the average rate of increase, but the scientific side increased 
almost four times as fast. 

But this increase is fully explained only when certain other factors are 
considered. A number of subsidiary causes, very lightly related to in- 
terest in pure science, have contributed. One of these is the demand for 
trained teachers of elementary and applied science in Realschulen and tech- 
nical schools. This points to the influence of the industrial spirit. A signifi- 
cant part of the increase comes from what is merely a transfer from the 
theological faculty of students who have previously been theological only in 
their enrollment, and this for the sake of obtaining teaching positions. Even 
as early as 1820 “there is no doubt that of the large number of students 
entered in the theological faculty, a very considerable proportion never after 
entered upon any ecclesiastical office at all; those, moreover, who entered 
the university only with the intention of becoming teachers, entered them- 
selves in the theological faculty’ (p. 80). Teachers are now trained in the 
philosophical faculty, as theology is no longer essential, The marked in- 
crease in Jewish students is noteworthy here, as they have naturally flocked 
to the faculty where freedom of research has been greatest. Nor should we 
lose sight of the fact that, despite all this increase, the students of science are 
even yet less numerous than those in the other section, the proportion being 
about 5 to 8. Science promises to gain in importance for a while longer, 
but it is improbable that the past rate of increase will continue. It is more 
likely to attain its limit very soon, and then to settle down to a rate not 
greatly different from that of the other studies. 

The third period, partly anticipated above, extends from 1870 to the 
present time. It may be named the period of extraordinary increase. From 
its beginning until now—some fifteen years only—the student body has en- 
larged enormously and in every faculty—even a trifle in Catholic theology. 
The philosophical faculty enrolls about 9,000, medicine about 7,000, law over 
5000, Protestant theology nearly 4,000 (a heavy recent gain), and Catholic 
theology a scant thousand. The total enrollment is 26,231 as against 13,600 
in 1870—practically double. Undoubtedly the return of thousands of youth 
after the war of 1870 was one occasion of this, while the national spirit ex- 
erted a stimulating influence just as it had done in 1820. But the real causes 
are to be sought in the wise policy followed in the second period. Gymnasia 
had been planted everywhere, classical training had found its way to lower 
strata of society, sufficient uniformity of education had prevailed to give 
character to a whole generation, and, as a result, the nation was prepared 
for just such an unprecedented university accession at whatever time the 
national prosperity might induce it. 

But the crowding to universities appears to have gone as far and farther 
than is desirable. Educated men are a drug in the German market. They 
are far more numerous than the places to which they are eligible. They 
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have “wants which cannot be satisfied and capacities for which no sphere 
of activity can be found. The inevitable result of this must be discontent 
with existing conditions and with one’s earthly lot” (p. 243). Social dis- 
content and then pessimism spring as truly from over-supply in education 
as industrial discontent from over-supply in grain or iron. Fortunately the 
increase seems to be abating already. Doctor Conrad handles this part 
of his theme with great acumen, and his suggestions in the way of remedy 
by means of a deeper moral education which will “give scope for a concep- 
tion of life which regards life’s functions as consisting in the fulfilment of 
duty, in work, in submission to what is sent by a Higher Power,” are surely 
weighty. 


WALDSTEIN’S ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS.* 


In early examples of Greek vase paintings, where figured scenes are 
represented, inscriptions are often added identifying the different figures as 
Zeus, Aphrodite, or some other divine or human character. And in our 
own times, when the written language is far more generally understood than 
the language of art, it has become natural for the student to turn to 
the ancient authors rather than to the monuments themselves as the 
primary source of information. Archeology, according to this view, is a 
valuable adjunct to the study of ancient literature and history, and serves 
merely the purpose of illustration and verification. ‘Thus Overbeck, in the 
preface to his important Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik, says: “We 
should not consider the monuments the only nor even the principal source 
of our knowledge of the history of art, but rather the writings of the 
ancients as constituting the primary and the monuments as an additional 
source of information.” In opposition to this, the work of Doctor Waldstein 
is a very excellent example of the fruitfulness of the method which makes a 
direct study of the monuments the primary aim, and the ancient authors of 
secondary importance. In his view, “ Though the archeologist is bound to 
make use of his literary evidence, his chief task for the future must be to 
study the actual form and nature of the existing monuments, adopting the 
methods of observation which the natural sciences have long since applied. 

An inaccurate passage from any miserable scholiast of the twelfth 
century who happened to write Greek, has more convincing power over the 
word-enslaved minds of many modern scholars than the life-long, careful, com- 
parative study of form in the things themselves.” It is the chief glory of mod- 
ern science that it has furthered discovery and opened to us much of the 
universe which otherwise would have remained sealed. In the domain of 
archzology no subject has received more attention than Greek and Roman 
sculpture, and no marbles have been more carefully studied than those of the 
Parthenon, yet it has remained for Doctor Waldstein to make important addi- 
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* Essays on the Art of Pheidias, by Charles Waldstein, M.A. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1885. 
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tions to our knowledge in this well-beaten track. Without attempting to do 
full justice to his book, we shall limit ourselves to the discoveries related in 
Essays III, IV, V, VI, and VII. 

The first of these essays relates to the discovery in the Louvre of a 
Lapith head belonging to one of the finest of the Parthenon Metopes in the 
British Museum. One who is not versed in the logic of science will be 
apt to look upon such discoveries as the product of genius or inspiration, 
- but Doctor Waldstein is very careful to set before us a full analysis of the 
process by which he reached his final conclusion. The Metopes of the 
Parthenon have in common special characteristics recognizable from a study 
of their material, size, subject, technique, and other qualities. When in the 
Louvre Museum, he sees a marble head which exhibits some of these char- 
acteristics, and infers that the head would probably complete one of the 
headless figures in the Parthenon Metopes. Having found that it satisfied 
the requirements as far as he could test them, a cast of the head was pro- 
cured, and his hypothesis verified when the Lapith was found to which the 
head “fitted perfectly, each fractured projection of the one fitting into the 
depression of the other.” © 

The next essay describes the fragment of a seated and draped female 
figure in the museum of the Ducal Palace at Venice. By a similar argu- 
ment this fragment is determined to be Greek, of the style of Pheidias, and 
as probably supplying one of the vacant spaces of the Western Pediment. 
It is assigned to one of three positions with a preference to the vacant place 
adjoining the figure of the river-god Kephissos. We may add that the gene- 
ral drift of the lines of this fragment show that it could not be assigned to 
either of the other two positions without violating what has been shown to 
be a law of composition in both pediments. Thus the fragment, if prop- 
erly belonging to this pediment, may be assigned a definite place. The 
Essay on the Eastern Pediment is the most interesting of all, and we 
commend it to our readers for a fine conception of the artistic power of 
Pheidias. Doctor Waldstein brings here no new marbles to supply vacant 
places. The work of discovery now consists in interpreting the figures 
which exist, and in restoring to the imagination figures which are lost. 
There have been almost as many different interpretations of this pedi- 
ment as there have been writers on the subject, and it is not our aim to 
adjudicate between them. It is enough to say that in the work of interpre- 
tation which is distinctively his own, that of viewing the figures to the right 
of the pediment as Thalassa and Gaia, Doctor Waldstein has pursued a 
method of discovery which deserves recognition. He makes the treatment 
of the drapery the important element in determining the character of the 
figure. In the restless, surging, fluent quality of the drapery he sees an indi- 
cation of Thalassa, the personification of the sea, leaning on the lap of the 
firmer figure Gaia, the personification of the land. In these figures and in 
general in the sculptures of the Parthenon, Pheidias has dispensed with the 
use of the customary symbols or attributes to distinguish for us one figure 
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from another. Unless we are to believe that the figures are meaningless we 
must believe that he has distinguished them for us in some other way. The 
surroundings, the pose, the drapery, such are the means he employs instead 
of the primitive inscription or the symbolic attribute. We can only wish 
that Doctor Waldstein, who is such a careful observer of the details of dra- 
pery, had somewhat more explicitly defined the extent to which Pheidias 
made use of drapery as a means of expression and how far it can aid us in 
deciphering the other figures. In restoring the central group of divinities 
writers on this subject look to the Homeric hymn as having furnished an in- 
spiration to Pheidias. But if we must dispense with the representation of 
the goddess as seen “impetuously to rush from the crest of A‘gis-bearing 
Jove,” on the ground that it would be inappropriate to pedimental sculpture, 
other less important details indicated in the hymn must also vanish. What 
reason have we to believe, for instance, that the goddess was represented as 
“shaking a javelin keen?” Apart from the fact that these sculptures be- 
long to a period when the warlike spirit disappears from the art of Pheidias, 
its relation to the other pediment calls for a different conception of the god- 
dess. On the Western Pediment, first seen by one reaching the Acropolis, 
is represented the supremacy of Athene in the contest with Poseidon. On 
the other side we should expect a fuller definition of the patron goddess, her 
divine origin and her divine character. A spiritual as well as a cosmic fact 
may have been indicated in the advent of a Divine intelligence before whom 
Night departs and Day advances. Nor can we see in the rapid motion of 
Iris or in the torso of Hephaistos any indication that “fearfully heaven was 
shaken” or that “earth dreadfully resounded.” The restful character of 
the sculptures which remain on this pediment would appear to call for more 
tranquil action in the central group. Some echo of the scene seems surely 
to be given in the Madrid Puteal, of which Mrs. Mitchell gives an illustra- 
tion in her excellent Astory of Ancient Sculpture. 

The next two essays exhibit an inference of a similar but more difficult 
character. Given three terra-cotta plaques very accurately representing, 
though on a much smaller scale, parts of the Parthenon frieze, and preserv- 
ing the head of Athene, which in the original is seriously damaged, the pro- 
blem is to ascertain when and where and by whom the plaques were made. 
Of all the ways in which the plaques could have come to exhibit such 
marked Pheidiac characteristics, Doctor Waldstein could admit of only three 
as “conceivable.” (x) They might be modern forgeries, or (2) ancient 
copies ordered by some noble Roman to decorate his private villa, or (3) 
contemporaneous with the frieze, possibly original sketches by Pheidias him- 
self. The correspondences in style seem too exact to admit of either of the 
first two solutions, and he is driven to accept the third. His eagerness to 
verify this important conclusion directed him to Rome, and researches there 
led to an unexpected discovery which in the end is likely to overthrow his 
conclusion and render more probable a solution of which he had not at first 
conceived. This was the discovery of a series of casts of which the terra- 
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cotta plaques might be reproductions. The origin of these Roman casts 
must now be explained. Further research brought out the fact that after 
Choiseul-Gouffier had taken casts of the Parthenon sculptures in 1787, re- 
ductions from these casts were made by the Collard process. This sugges- 
tion of a mechanical reduction as an intervening link between the terra-cotta 
plaques and the originals had not occurred to Doctor Waldstein. Even 
after its suggestion, though quite prepared to admit it in the case of the 
Roman casts, he leaves the origin of the terra-cotta plaques an open ques- 
tion, with a preference in favor of their genuine antiquity. But if we should 
with Doctor Waldstein make these admissions, a still greater difficulty is be- 
fore us. Supposing that we possess in these plaques original sketches from 
the hand of Pheidias himself, how are we to account for the exactness with 
which they are reproduced in the Parthenon frieze? Was Pheidias ac- 
quainted with a Collard process by which his sketches could be mechani- 
cally enlarged? And, if so, how did he keep it secret? Is it not simpler to 
suppose that the semblance of antiquity which these plaques possess is only 
a semblance, and that they are the product of some mechanical process ? 
Reproductions and even forgeries have frequently survived their originals, 
and these terra-cotta plaques, even if they be not from the hand of Pheidias, 
at least restore to us most truly the lost features of his Athene.. Since the 
publication of Doctor Waldstein’s book other heads from the same Eastern 
portion of the Parthenon frieze have been recovered. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. * 


“THE circumstantiality of history as now written,” said Kant, “ suggests 
the load which late posterity will have to carry, and a philosophical head 
deeply versed in history may point out for them what nations or govern- 
ments may have performed in a cosmo-political view.” He would have his 
historian, moreover, hold a just mean between the presuppositions which 
make experience possible and experience itself. There have been few more 
successful attempts to accomplish this ambitious purpose than the one before 
us. The fact of any attempt at all would itself be worthy of remark as indi- 
cative of a change in American methods of historical study. But the ap- 
pearance of a book on the whole so satisfactory, and by an author so well 
known and brilliant as the Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege, is an event of the first importance. Not only does Doctor Fisher’s latest 
work add to the high reputation as a historian he has won in other fields, 
but it reveals him in the new light of an experienced polyhistor. To the 
proper material of history, and that the history of the world, is added a mass 
of erudition and information in the cognate branches of knowledge, which 
amazes the reader by its accuracy no less than by its extent. The work, 
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moreover, has been done with that nice sense of proportion and relation 
which is essential to all scientific history, and without which it is valueless. 
Nothing but the skill of an expert could have secured such a satisfactory 
adjustment of the parts to the whole. The cycles of the Orient have been 
reduced to their ultimate values, and fairly ranged with the shorter periods of 
the West. Important epochs have been so treated as to give them just 
weight in the balance. The author’s stand-point is clearly visible throughout. 
As would be expected, Professor Fisher is profoundly impressed with the 
unity of history. He emphasizes that fact in the preface, and the idea 
undoubtedly runs throughout the book. There is no sectarianism, no far- 
fetched commentary, and no straining for effect of any kind. But it is nev- 
ertheless clear that the narrative justifies the course of Providence, and in 
so doing, it plainly sets forth whatever is likely to present in the clearest 
light the splendid array of facts, of secondary trains of cause and effect, 
and of living and expanding truth which mark the path of individual, na- 
tional, or universal progress. This position is, on the other hand, carefully 
guarded by the rejection of all physical analogies and the assertion of free 
agency on the part of man. The path of progress is often indirect and 
sometimes blocked, but the encyclopedic view of history exhibits “an in- 
scrutable blending of human freedom with a preordained design.” Careful 
attention is given throughout to the contributions made to the study of history 
by social science, geography, ethnology, and philology. There are numerous 
and well-executed maps, inserted with judgment. The lists of books given 
in the proper places have been chosen with knowledge and skill. 

The magnitude of such a task is evident to every one, and great allow- 
ance must be made to the courageous mind which attempts it. Pioneer 
work can never be without some blemish, and there are some faults in this 
book which will not be unnoticed. The transition periods—which are far 
the most difficult of comprehension even to the “more advanced pupils,” 
for whom the author has provided a text-book—have been treated with 
timidity and a lack of historical divination. We have space for but one 
example—the beginnings of Greek (we cannot say “Grecian” with the author) 
history. There is no adequate explanation of the amount of knowledge 
which the Orient contributed to Greece, nor any satisfactory account of 
the channels through which it reached the West. The legends are treated 
with no sense of their real importance, and the Greek notion of history as a 
science of origins is too largely overlooked. To contrast the people of the 
Orient with those of Greece as thoroughly and sharply as is done on pp. 71 
and 80, with no adequate connecting clew, is to heighten a necessary per- 
plexity and leave the student most uncertain about the “ unity of history.” 
Similar strictures could also be made with regard to the fall of the city system 
of government in Greece and Rome, and the rise of medizeval institutions. 
It is unfortunate that the record of external facts is almost sure to be incom- 
plete for the most important epochs, and, when complete, inadequate to 
explain the tendencies of historic movement. Fortunately the study of in- 
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stitutions, mythology and art, often furnishes the connection which, though 
slight, is often, as in these cases, sufficient to bridge the chasm. In a work 
so comprehensive more space might have been found for such needful helps, 
which are mentioned, indeed, but not sufficiently elucidated. 

Of course it is a matter of opinion as to how far details may safely be 
introduced into a general view of history. Small matters must be men- 
tioned when they bring about great changes; but when they simply serve 
to heighten an effect or describe a general fact, like the grandeur of an 
empire or the meanness of a king, it would seem better to substitute in 
general history a strong statement for the enumeration. This is clearly seen 
in parts of this book. Effective and impressive style, which is not unknown 
to the author’s pen, is occasionally abandoned for short, unimpressive 
sentences, each of which contains a fact. Finally, there are errors of typo- 
graphy and a very few of statement, which may be inseparable from such a 
mass of text, but which we trust another edition will see eliminated. The 
book is thoroughly good, in nothing more so than in its intention, which can- 
not commend it too highly to teachers and students of history. It seems in- 
vidious to point out minor faults where the general conception and execution 
are so excellent. We have in such a treatise a powerful aid in the introduc- 
tion of new and better methods for the study of history. The attempted 
use of mere narrative, as an intellectual discipline, must disappear before the 
better and more scientific aspect of the science which this book will open 
out to all who conscientiously use it. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF AGASSIZ.* 


Now that we are so much accustomed to minute post-mortem examina- 
tions of great men’s lives, in which every detail, whether of querulous ill 
health, of domestic unhappiness, or of positive scandal, is exposed for vulgar 
gossip, it is refreshing to turn to a biography written in such excellent 
taste as is Mrs. Agassiz’s life of her husband. Here we find what the 
world may reasonably expect to know without any violation of sacred 
privacy. In fact, this book rather goes to the opposite extreme, and tells us 
less of Agassiz’s home life and friendships than we may without impertinence 
wish to learn. We must regret in particular that the plan of the book allows 
so meagre an account of the brilliant circle of his Cambridge friends, of 
which Darwin once said to Longfellow: “ What a set of men you have in 
Cambridge! Both our universities put together cannot furnish the like.” 
The devoted friendship of such men as these would have immortalized him 
had he not already immortalized himself. However, enough is given to ex- 
hibit much of his wonderfully sweet and attractive nature, and the develop- 
ment of his character, but there is little of eulogy or description. The 


* Louis Agassiz: his Life and Correspondence. 2 vols. By Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. 
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story tells itself through the medium of his letters and those of his friends ; 
and although these are chiefly filled with discussions of scientific matters,. 
they are remarkable for the warm personal attachment which is shown. 
throughout. ; ; 

What most strikes a reader of these volumes is the unity and strength of 
purpose which characterized the whole of Agassiz’s life. From first to last: 
all his energies were devoted to his one ideal, the advancement of his be- 
loved science. The key-note of his life he gives in one short sentences 
“Beyond that all must go again to science—there lies my true mission.” 
For this he toiled unremittingly, and sacrificed everything, undertaking with 
the slenderest means such great enterprises as constantly threatened to over- 
whelm him, parting with collections, drawings, everything that could be 
turned into money, in order to pay his printers and draughtsmen. For exam- 
ple, while he was deeply engaged with his duties as a professor at Neuchatel, 
and was writing his monumental work on the fossil fishes, his fresh-water 
fishes, and his researches on fossil echinoderms and molluscs, and daily 
supervising the preparation of the many plates required for these great 
monographs, he founded a lithographic establishment which he kept abun- 
dantly supplied with work ; and not content with this, kept two artists work- 
ing for him in England (whom Humboldt calls his ambassadors 7” partibus). 
This would seem to be sufficient for any man, but, in addition to it all, he 
found time for those famous glacier researches which made a new epoch in 
geology, as well as for those monuments of immense, painstaking and thank- 
less labor, the /Vomenclator Zoologicus and the Bibliographia. One con- 
stantly marvels how he could accomplish so much. 

It is needless to dwell here upon Agassiz’s scientific fame—all the world 
knows that well; but perhaps his greatest claim to the gratitude of Americans 
lies in his services to American science as such, Before his time American 
science had been sadly dependent and provincial, and Sydney Smith’s much 
bequoted sneer at American books was doubly true of science. In a letter 
written to Milne Edwards, shortly after his arrival in the United States, 
Agassiz says: “Thus nothing holds them back, unless, perhaps, a consid- 
eration for the opinion in which they may be held in Europe. This deference 
toward England (unhappily to them Europe means almost exclusively Eng- 
land) is a curious fact in the life of the American people. . . . Notwith- 
standing this kind of dependence upon England, in which American savans 
have voluntarily placed themselves, I have formed a high opinion of their 
acquirements since I have learned to know them better, and I think we 
should render a real service to them and to science by freeing them from 
this tutelage. . . . Since these men are so worthy to soar on their own 
wings, why not help them to take flight?” The arrival among us of two men 
of such established and commanding reputations as Agassiz and Guyot had 
was a most important step toward freeing us from this tutelage. They put 
America in line with Europe as a centre of scientific production and cut our 
leading-strings. It was, indeed, a most fortunate fact that Agassiz was a man 
of that winning personality which, for want of a better name, we call mag- 
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netism. To this every one that knew him, from his Cambridge colleagues to 
the rough guides and fishermen, bear abundant testimony. By the force of 
his enthusiasm and personal charm he laid the whole country under contri- 
bution to him, so that assistance private and public flowed in to him from 
all sides, and enabled him to carry out works of such magnitude as usually 
are only within the scope of governments. The story of the growth of his 
museum from the bath-house by the river to its present magnificent propor- 
tions reads like a tale of magic. Had Agassiz been a mere self-contained 
scholar instead of the genial, winning man he was, he never could have 
brought about this great revolution. Europe could not have sent us another 
man so well fitted for the work. 

It has been made a reproach to Agassiz that he did not accept the theory 
of evolution for which his own work had supplied such a mass of evidence ; 
but this is unjust. He was repelled by the materialistic aspects of the 
theory, and could not suddenly reverse the stand-point which he had held all 
his life. It is absurd to charge him (as Haeckel has done in his violent and 
indecent attack) with insincerity. His earnestness and sincerity are alike | 
indisputable, and nowhere more clearly shown than in this book. But in 
spite of all endeavors he could not stay the tide, and at his death he stood 
practically alone, almost the last great naturalist who held out against the 
new order of things. His splendid contributions to science are his lasting 
monument, and America in particular will long honor his memory as one of 
the foremost of her intellectual liberators, 


MOVEMENTS IN MODERN MATHEMATICS. 


MATHEMATICS was never cultivated more actively and successfully than 
at present. The century is full of great achievements in the science ; not 
the elaboration of old themes merely, the enlarged application of old 
methods, but the creation and assimilation of concepts and methods in the 
most absolute sense new. 

Among the departments of the science especially prominent just at 
present because of the fundamental and far-reaching character of the ques- 
tions with which they cope and the amount of active interest centring in 
them, the first place probably belongs to the theory of functions. It is the 
creation of Legendre, Abel, Jacobi, Gauss, Cauchy, Riemann. Its history 
begins with Legendre’s investigations of elliptic integrals. Every attempt 
to solve these integrals, to express their values in terms of algebraic and 
ordinary transcendental functions, had failed. Legendre penetrated to the 
source of the difficulty, saw that the circle of functions was not large enough, 
added three new transcendental functions—elliptic integrals of especially 
simple characters—and the problem was solved ; in terms of the old and 
new functions every elliptic integral can be expressed. This procedure of 
Legendre was of profound significance for the future development of 
mathematics. It suggested infinite possibilities of extension. There is no 
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limit to the variety of higher integrals, and therefore none to the functions 
which they may define. The properties of these higher functions are the 
principal study of the theory of functions. . 

Abel and Jacobi, by their famous researches into the properties of elliptic 
functions, discovered to mathematicians the unequalled fruitfulness of the 
new domain. The key to the mysteries which had baffled Legendre—that 
the fundamental functions are not the elliptic integrals themselves but the 
functions which the limits of integration are of the integrals; the double 
periodicity of the elliptic functions; their addition theorem; the she/a 
functions, among the quotients of which all elliptic functions are included ; 
the place of the elliptic functions in the great class of Abelian functions ; the 
higher periodicity of higher classes of the latter—are the magnificent results 
of their investigations. 

It was the great service of Gauss that he recognized the essentially com- 
plex character of the number of common arithmetic, that it is not necessarily 
nor generally real, but a complex of a real and an imaginary (of the form 
a +54/— 1, where a and 4 may have any real values, including zero); and 
of Cauchy and Riemann that they wrought out the consequences for the 
theory of functions, Cauchy in his Mémoire sur les intégrales défintes prises 
entre des limites tmaginaires,and Riemann in his memorable inaugural disser- 
tation: Grundlagen fiir eine allgemeine Theorte der Functionen einer veran- 
derlichen complexen Grésse. The theme of these memoirs is the general 
function concept ; they ground general theories of functions, The Riemann 
theory has been greatly extended within the past thirty years, in part by 
Riemann himself, in part by other mathematicians, especially Weierstrass, to 
whom this department of mathematics owes more than to any other living 
mathematician. Of great import, also, for the general theory has been the 
Theorte der Abelschen Functionen of Clebsch and Gordan. Its introduction 
of geometric methods and a geometric basis for the theory gave the impulse 
to a new, a geometric movement, which has been almost as productive as the 
arithmetical movement initiated by Riemann’s: memoir. 

The progress of the general theory has rather stimulated than checked 
investigation of particular functions. The functions thus distinguished are 
‘for the most part algebraic functions or their integrals—no others being com- 
parable with these in value and interest. Through the labors of Rosenhain, 
Gopel, Weierstrass and others, good progress has already been made 
toward a relatively complete theory of the simplest class of hyperelliptic 
functions. 

Important advances have been made in the department of differential 
equations, due in part to a forward impulse from the theory of functions. 
Special mention may be made of the researches of Fuchs in linear dif- 
ferential equations, and of Lie and Mayer in partial differential equations. 

In the department of algebraic equations perhaps the most remarkable 
event of the century is the solution of the general equation of the fifth de- 
gree; not its solution in the sense in which earlier mathematicians were 
attempting it—in terms of roots of algebraic functions of the coefficients— 
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that Abel showed to be impossible, but by the aid of elliptic functions. 
Hermite and Kronecker share the honor of the discovery. The solution of - 
the general equation of the sixth degree has not yet been accomplished, 
though it has been proved to be possible by the aid of hyperelliptic functions. 
Gordan has solved an important class of equations of the seventh degree. 
‘The mighty instrument already productive of these great results is the theory 
of substitutions of Galois and Jordan. 

Algebra has been enriched by Cayley’s theory of quantics and their in- 
variants. The theory of invariants, indeed, has brought valuable contribu- 
tions to almost every branch of pure mathematics. 

Rather aside from the main lines along which mathematics is developing, 
yet of interest for the light they have thrown on the nature of: number and 
the fundamental operations of algebra, are the new algebras of Hamilton and 
Grassmann, quaternions and the Ausdehnungslehre. More is to be hoped 
from them in mechanics than in geometry. Weierstrass has recently shown 
that no results can be obtained by these methods which are not also demon- 
strable by the algebra of ordinary number. 

Geometry attests the present activity in mathematics not less emphatically 
than does the pure analysis. The essentially modern movement dates from 
the appearance of Poncelet’s Zraité des proprittés projectives des figures, in 
which the full power of projection as an instrument of geometric inves- 
tigation makes itself for the first time felt. Projective geometry is already 
a highly developed science. It has todo with the projective properties of 
figures, ¢.g., such as are reproduced in the shadow of a figure on any 
plane ; the non-projective properties are metrical and for the most part of 
less importance. 

In the old geometry the elements of space are points; in the new they 
may be either points, or planes, or right lines. The elements of a circle, for 
instance, are as properly the lines of which it is the envelope as the points of 
which it is the carrier. Modern geometers recognize a number of geome- 
tric forms, each of which has a geometry of its own ; the vow of points on a 
right line, for instance, is a one dimensional form, the sheaf of lines through a 
point, a two dimensional form. To every positional relation among the 
elements of lowest dimension in a form there corresponds a dual or reci- 
procal relation among its elements of highest dimension. For instance, 
three points in space generally determine a plane, three planes a point, their 
point of intersection. This simple principle, the so-called law of duality, 
has wrought marvels. Suggested by Brianchon’s hexagram, it was enunciated 
by Gergonne and most effectively used by Poncelet. 

With the notion of projection came a consistent and fruitful theory of 
the elements at an infinite distance. It is that parallel lines intersect, in a 
single point, of course, the infinite element of each. It follows that the 
points at an infinite distance in a plane lie in a Tight line, the line at 
infinity, and that all points at an infinite distance lie in a plane, the plane at 


infinity. 
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Pure methods are almost as much used as algebraic, and are, within a 
large sphere, decidedly the more direct and serviceable. They are for the 
most part based on the one notion of the anharmonic or cross ratio. It was by 
giving the anharmonic ratio of four points a positional definition that Von 
Staudt secured a basis for his geometry of position—a geometry free from 
the notion of quantity, of measurement. 

Homogeneous cobrdinates are perhaps the most valuable single contribu- 
tion of the century to analytic methods in geometry; through them geom- 
etry established a connection with the theory of invariants which has been 
fruitful in great results. Rich finds are always in store for the mathemati- 
cian who is master in both these domains. 

Geometric research has confined itself quite closely to algebraic curves 
and surfaces. The discoveries made are innumerable. One of the first was 
Pliicker’s equations connecting the singularities of plane curves; the most 
recent—and it promises great things—is Sylvester’s method of reciprocants. 
Little is yet known of the geometry of curves or surfaces of a degree higher 
than the fourth. Indeed, no classification of surfaces of even the fourth degree 
has been accomplished; it is one of the pending problems in geometry. The 
beautiful classification of surfaces of the third degree by Schlafli and Klein 
is based on the grouping of the twenty-seven right lines of the surface. 
Some of the ablest geometric work now doing is in the study of questions 
suggested by the theory of functions. It will suffice to mention the theory 
of point groups on algebraic curves, and the recent study of Kummer’s sur- 
face in connection with hyperelliptic functions. 

Of the new geometric notions none have attracted the same popular 
attention as those of higher-dimensional and curved spaces. They have in- 
fluenced the bent of investigation but little. The interesting and pressing’ 
problems which the old Euclidian space is all the time suggesting drive 
hyperspace quite out of the thoughts of the vast majority of geometers. It 
is interesting to note that the more recent investigators of non-Euclidian 
space have chosen Grassmann’s Ausdehnungslehre for their working method.. 


NEW BOOKS. 


My Religion,* by Count Leo Tolstoi, is a remarkable book by a remark- 
able man. The author, whose historical romance, Peace and War, won him 
a high place in Russian literature, was brought up in the faith of the Greek 
Church. He received a university education, and at the age of twenty- 
three entered the army as an artillery officer. Later he served on the staff 
of Prince Gortschakof. He soon outgrew his religious convictions, and gave 
himself up to the luxurious barbarism of Russian aristocratic life. “ For 
thirty-five years of my life,” he says, “I was, in the proper acceptance of the 
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word, a Nihilist—not a revolutionary socialist, but a man who believed in 
nothing. Five years ago faith came to me; I believed in the doctrine of 
Jesus, and my life underwent a sudden transformation.” He interprets the 
teaching of Jesus literally, and gives the following summary of his conclusions: 
“Jesus said that we were not to be angry and not to consider ourselves 
as better than others. Again, he said that men were to avoid libertinism, 
and to that end choose one woman to whom we should remain faithful. Once 
more he said that we were not to bind ourselves by promises or oaths to the 
service of those who may constrain us to commit acts of folly and wicked- 
ness. Then he said that we were not to return evil for evil lest the evil 
rebound upon ourselves with redoubled force. And, finally, he says that we 
are not to consider men as foreigners (enemies) because they dwell in 
another country and speak a language different from our own. And the con- 
clusion is that if we avoid doing all these things we shall be happy.” When 
he had reached this point he discovered that the ideal of fraternal love pre- 
sented in the teachings of Jesus was utterly antagonistic to the spirit of the 
social, political, and ecclesiastical organism of which he was a part. This 
was a painful discovery, but he was resolved to be true to the new light; and 
renouncing his connection with Church and State, retired to his estates in 
the country, where he identified himself with the simple and natural life of 
the tillers of the soil. In his book the author describes in beautiful and 
simple language the successive steps by which he arrived at what he con- 
ceives to be the true meaning of Christ’s teaching. He then applies the new 
truth to the social conditions which surround him with a logical directness 
and audacity that is absolutely astounding. The author’s conception of 
Christianity is obviously defective. The entire supernatural side of religion 
is to him a blank. It is Jesus as a social and moral reformer whom he 
worships. And his view of the social teachings. of Jesus is certainly extreme. 
We do not believe that Jesus meant to prohibit all resistence of evil, or that 
he forbade oaths and promises so far as they are necessary to maintain 
social order. But the book is not be judged by ordinary standards. To 
understand its import we must take into account the conditions under which 
it was written. Russian society is composed of two social extremes—the 
aristocracy, who are in possession of all the power and wealth, and the 
peasantry, between whom there is no common bond of sympathy or interest. 
The Government is a paternal despotism, with a rigorous criminal code, 
which is remorselessly enforced. Its ideal is military aggrandizement. To 
this Moloch both Church and State bow down, and to realize it the common 
people are driven like sheep to the slaughter. Friends of humanity like 
Tolstoi can see no remedy for existing evils but to destroy the whole system 
root and branch. But the author differs from the revolutionary socialist in his 
condemnation of violence as a means of social renovation. The change is to 
be brought about by the gradual and peaceful triumph of the law of fraternal 
love. And in order that this law may prevail each man who comes to believe 
in it must make it the rule of his life. 
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From this stand-point the import of Count Tolstoi’s book is apparent. It 
is a protest against organized violence in society and government. Against 
such a system as the Russian it is simply destructive, but it contemplates the 
rise of a new social order in which the law of brotherhood shall be supreme. 
The book, it is said, has made a sensation in Europe, and well it may, for it 
strikes at some of the fundamental ideas of European polity. But has it not 
also a significance for us? We do not worship the military ideal, it is true, 
but are we not losing sight of the law of fraternal love in our industrial 
relations? When a man in his haste to be rich takes the bread out of his 
brother’s mouth, is he not violating the teachings of Jesus? If we wish to 
avoid industrial war and the risk of social anarchy, we must put more em- 
phasis on the social side of our religion—we must be more literal in our con- 
struction of that law of brotherly love which Jesus enjoined in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Ten years ago, Professor Lotze, though the most influential philosopher 
in Germany, was scarcely known by name to the world outside. This is 
now, happily, no longer true. His principal works have been made acces- 
sible through excellent translations to English and American readers. The 
ripest products of Lotze’s thinking are contained in the Dictate, a series 
of eight small volumes, embracing the dictated portions of his lectures on a 
variety of philosophical subjects, and published shortly after the author’s 
death. Professor Ladd, of Yale College, is now engaged in translating these 
important works. The Outlines of Psychology* is conceded to be the most 
complete of the series. Lotze was specially gifted as a psychologist, and his 
work in mental philosophy will, perhaps, be his most enduring monument. 
The Outlines will have special value to American workers in the same field, 
not only for its careful and thorough analysis of mental phenomena, but also 
for its frank insistence on the necessity of assuming a spiritual soul in man 
as a condition of the intelligibility of psychical facts. American scholars 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Ladd for his excellent and timely 
translation. 

Professor Veitch gives in his /ustitutes of Logict an interesting expo- 
sition of the science from the stand-point of Sir William Hamilton. He 
adopts his master’s definition of logic as the science of the laws of thought, 
as thought, and defends his conceptualism against the criticisms of Mill. 
Logical judgment is the assertion of a relation of congruence between two 
notions or terms, Inference has two forms—syllogism and induction. The 
author elucidates Hamilton’s peculiar views regarding comprehensive and 
extensive reasoning, unfigured syllogism, and the quantification of the 


* Outlines of Psychology. Dictated portions of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. 
Translated and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1886. 

+ Institutes of Logic. By John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 


University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: Published by William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1885. 
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predicate. The discussion closes with a chapter on “ Fallacies.” Professor 
Veitch’s book lays little claim to originality, but it is, on the whole, the best 
presentation of the logical views of the Hamiltonian school that has yet. 
appeared. It is interspersed with historical notes and criticisms which 
are generally good, the least satisfactory being those that apply to the 
Germans. 

President Bascom closes a long list of publications with a book on 
Problems in Philosophy.* “This volume,” he says in his preface, “may 
seem to be constructed on the idea of gathering up the fragments that 
nothing may be lost.” If so, a pretty clean sweep has been made. 
The topics discussed are “ Methods in Philosophy,” “ Relativity of Know- 
ledge,” “Spontaneity and Causation,” “Freedom of the Will Empirically 
Considered,” “Consciousness and Space,” “Ideas—Primitive, Secondary, 
and General,” “The Fundamental Relations of Logic,” “Universality of 
Law,” “Being,” “Final Causes,” “ History of Philosophy,” and “A Philoso- 
phy of History.” The author belongs to the intuitional school of thinkers, 
and defends a spiritual philosophy against materialism. He stoutly main- 
tains the freedom of the will and the reality of final causes. The dis- 
cussions are interesting, but it is doubtful whether the last word has been 
said. 

The author of Mechanics and Faitht treats of the bearings of modern 
science on religious faith. The fundamental verities in the world, he insists, 
are force, truth, beauty, and love. Mechanics deals with the phenomena 
of force, and hence brings the mind into direct contact with Almighty 
God, who is the immanent cause in nature. Nature and the Bible reveal the 
same being, God, and the same beneficent activity. Their reports are in 
substantial harmony. Mechanical science is the principal source of true 
conceptions of the divine character. It reveals a beneficent activity per- 
vading the world. The supreme verity is love. Beauty is a mode of 
expressing the love of God, and it consists in fitness for practical beneficent 
use. Mechanics reveals the existence of an immanent purpose in creation, 
whose law is the simple and radical one—universal love as the animating 
spring of human as it is of divine conduct. The author is not wholly free 
from narrow views and defective logic. He falls into a dogmatic tone in 
denouncing theological dogmatism. He subordinates beauty to utility, and 
in his zeal to suppress natural theology gives a first-rate chapter in natural 
theology. The merits of the book are, however, positive and great. It dis- 
poses of the mistaken idea that science naturally tends to irreligion, and it 
presents very ably the religious conception of the world as it reveals itself 
through mechanical phenomena. 

The strong religious drift of the times is exemplified in Mr. John Fiske’s 


* Problems in Philosophy. By John Bascom, author of Science of Mind, etc. New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. 
+ Mechanics and Faith. By Charles Talbot Porter. New York and London : G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1886, 
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two little books entitled Zhe Destiny of Man* and The Idea of God. t 
Mr. Fiske, as is well known, is the leading American exponent of the evolu- 
tion philosophy of Herbert Spencer. There is no logical connection between 
nescience and evolution. These elements found their way into Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy quite independently of each other. It was inevitable, however, 
that the new doctrine should at first assume an unfriendly attitude toward 
traditional beliefs; but it is reassuring to see honest evolutionists like John 
Fiske breaking away from the negative traditions of the school, and coming 
on to more solid ground. The aim of Mr. Fiske in his latest works is to 
reassert truths with which the theory of evolution seemed at first to be 
irreconcilable. The main propositions of Zhe Destiny of Man are (1) that 
the supreme law in natural development is that of teleology; (2) that man 
is the end and final outcome of the whole evolution process. Upon these 
premises Mr. Fiske constructs a plea for the immortality of the soul. In 
his last book he unfolds and defends a doctrine of theism, claiming it to be 
the logical outcome of the evolution philosophy—a marked advance beyond 
his old position. Mr. Fiske’s latest books are signs of the positive religious 
tendency of the age. They are additional proof of the fact that the spirit 
of man cannot long rest in a creed of negations. 
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WORDSWORTH’S PASSION. 


FEw of us, I dare say, even among those of us who have read 
Wordsworth’s poetry the most, would claim that passion was a main 
trait of it, unless in some subtler and less obvious meaning of the 
word. Certainly his poetry is not, in the main, at all what we describe 
as passionate. Nor should we search very hopefully for passion in 
the nature of the man himself,—the nature of which such chastened 
poetry, such temperate prose, were the products. 

But was Wordsworth’s nature cold? “Thought touched with 
emotion” is not absent from his writings; it is, indeed, by such 
emotion, often expressed with marvellous literary fidelity, that he 
applied his thought, such as it is, to life. What, after all, was the 
endowment of passion in this man who is remembered somewhat 
unsympathetically ? How far did it inform those parts of his 
writings that have won the choicest spirits to sympathy? How 
far was his coldness that of temperament; how far a thing of pur- 
pose? How far, in a word, are the will and passion of the man dis- 
criminable from those of the poet? Wordsworth’s passion was not 
deficient, but it acted under restrictions which it may be interesting 
to note. It is true that he avoided the themes most popular with 
other poets; but he avoided them with a set critical choice. Let us 
see how he treated the impulses, whether permitted or suppressed, 
by which poets are commonly moved or mastered. 

In this study a main document must be the Pre/ude,—the most 
remarkable life of an English poet that exists. The work isa minute 
and profound study of the growth and education of a poet’s mind; 
written during his best years (1799-1805), it is an epitome of his 

20 
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thought, feeling, and earlier experience. It is a masterpiece of spirit- 
ual autobiography; this poem, more than any other, we must study 
to know Wordsworth himself. In the Prelude he is his own theme; 
not an interesting one, many will say. I will not here contest that 
question; what is clear is that he has treated the theme thoroughly. 
Macaulay called the Pre/ude unreadable, but that is hardly a reason 
why we may not expect to find it worth reading; Shelley's reasons 
in Peter Bell the Third were perhaps more to the point. But let us 
turn to the poem itself. 

And first, let us look at Wordsworth’s early days, Gahiee his time 
of work began,—the days that are said to be especially formative of 
character. What was the boy Wordsworth, the “father” to the man 
and poet? From the Prelude we learn that he began with a 
thoroughly joyous, healthy, animal boyhood. “Fair seedtime had 
my soul;” he “ herded,” in those ardent days, with 


«* A race of real children ; not too wise, 
Too learned, or too geod; but wanton, fresh, 
And bandied up and down by love and hate, 
Not unresentful where self-justified ; 
Fierce, moody, patient, venturous, modest, shy, 
Mad at their sport like withered leaves in woods.” —Pre/ude, Book I. 


Happiest, most fortunate of boyhoods, to have been one of this 
band of “real children”—not exiled from life to books, or imprisoned 
by narrow parental scruples! Of this genuine boyhood Wordsworth 
has drawn many and vivid pictures—pictures which will move the 
hearts of those who have had a true boyhood to remember. His fish- 
ing, bird-nesting, boating, trapping, riding, swimming, skating, kite- 
flying, even his zealous card-playing, all are described with a sort of 
yearning remembrance ; and thus the poet breaks out: 


“Unfading recollections ! at this hour, 
The heart is almost mine with which I felt, 
From some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 
The paper-kite high among fleecy clouds, 
Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser ; 
Or, from the meadows sent on gusty days, 
Beheld her breast the wind, then suddenly, 
Dashed headlong, and rejected by the storm.”—Pyrelude, Book I. 


Here again is a glimpse of the boy as a vigorous young amphibian : 


‘‘ Many a time have I, a five years’ child, 
In a small mill-race severed from his stream, 


ay 
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Made one long bathing of a summer's day; _ 
Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again, 
Alternate, all a summer’s day ; 
: or when rock and hill, 
The woods, and distant Skiddaw’s lofty height, 
Where peered with deepest radiance, stood alone 
Beneath the sky, as if I had been born 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 
Had run abroad in wantonness to sport, 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower.”— Prelude, Book I. 


‘And from this passage following, it is quite evident that the 
young Wordsworth was one of the lads, to use his own phrase, who 
were “not too good.” 


“ Ere I had told 
Ten birthdays, when among the mountain slopes 
Frost, and the breath of frosty wind had snapped 
The last autumnal crocus, ’twas my joy, 
With store of springes o’er my shoulder hung, 
To range the open heights where woodcocks run 
Along the smooth green turf. Through half the night, 
Scudding away from snare to snare, I plied 
That anxious visitation. 


Woes We Sometimes it befell 
In these ee wanderings; that a strong desire 
O’erpowered my better reason, and the bird 
Which was the captive of another’s toil 
Became my prey.” 


Passing now from this ardent boyhood to the time of early youth 
when his mind was still, as he tells us 


“ A party-colored show of grave and gay, 
Solid and light, short-sighted and profound,” 


he gives us two companion pictures, equally remarkable in them- 
selves and in their contrast. The first describes a country festival 
which he attended during his first college vacation; he was then in 
his nineteenth year: 


“Mid a throng 
Of maids and youths, old men and matrons staid, 
A medley of all tempers, I had passed 
The night in dancing, gayety, and mirth, 
With din of instruments and shuffling feet, 
And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 
And unaimed prattle flying up and down ; 
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Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 
Whose transient pleasure mounted to the head 

And tingled through the veins.” —Pre/ude, Book IV. 


But that giddy night was ended by a solitary walk homeward in 
the growing morning light ; and Wordsworth describes, in a con- 
trasted passage, a passage that is instinct with the solemn beauty 
of the dawning, the awakening of a new day in himself under its 


influence: 
“The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 


The solid mountains shone bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn, 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds.” 


ne ste a a, 


When has the ineffable sentiment of the dawning hour drawn so 
near to expression as in these words? What other poet has touched 
the natural magic of a scene like this with such transfusing imagina- 
tion as that of the three closing lines? In this rapturous moment 
the poet made his first self-consecration : 


«|. . I made no vows, but vows 
Were made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit.” 


To poetry Wordsworth was certainly a dedicated spirit; and so 
strict was his self-dedication, so close and constant his following of | 
the chosen walk, that we may readily imagine him as a purely dis- 
passionate intelligence. There is something peculiarly impressive 
in this august intellectual figure, as it appears in the best parts of 
his writings. But the important point, the point which I wish to 
set in clear light, is this: that Wordsworth dedicated only a part of 
his faculties to the service of poetry. He dedicated a part; as far 
as he could he deliberately excluded a part, and indeed the greater *- 
part, of his cift, He avoided themes, as the epic and the dramatic, 
which a majority of poets have deemed essential to their service, 
and in his chosen field of lyric poetry, the poetry, that is to say, 
which deals primarily with the poet’s own thought and feeling, he 
kept in strict abeyance the main subjects of most poets’ work—the 
subjects which turn upon the passions. These he held at arm’s 
length, and with a firmness which it would be hard to find equalled 
by any other real poet. 


i} 
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‘And first: of the passion which is usually the mastering one of 
poets at least, if not of the unpoetic—the amatory passion; of this 
Wordsworth has far less to say than any other English singer of his 
rank. Was it by lack of the passion in himself, or by avoidance of 
the passion, that his verses commonly keep to the measure of the 
soft island pulse? Why, instead of exploring the fields of passion, 
of plucking its blossoms and rioting in its perfumes, did this strong 
man and singer come to utter, instead, cadences of such pure yet 
magical voice as these: 

“Our walk was far among the ancient trees; 
There was no road, or any woodman’s path, 


““O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound.” 


» 


Why, instead of “ exulting, trembling, raging, fainting,” does he de- 
scribe the “ Helvetian Maid” by saying that 


“Her beauty dazzles the thick wood, 
Her courage animates the flood.” 
or Lucy as 
“‘A violet: by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
: Is shining in the sky.” 
or say, again, that 
“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ; 
And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell.” 


Small remembrance is there here, and small remembrance of it 
shall we elsewhere find in Wordsworth of the amatory note. But we 
have seen that Wordsworth was not an ascetic, either by tempera- 
ment or training. Few men of power, poetic or other, are in our 
time ascetics; and we may see the proof in actual literary perform- 
ance that he might have written powerfully of the great passion had 
he chosen. 

The most interesting passage in evidence here is one which de- 
scribes his reluctant parting from Switzerland and from the Swiss 
maidens, or at least from the sight of them, as he toiled along the 
road on returning from his first Continental tour. The passage was 
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early suppressed by himself, and must be sought for in the Descriptive 
Sketches of 1793; it is excluded from all the later editions. 


“Farewell, those forms that in the noontide shade 
Rest, near their little plots of wheaten glade ; 
Those steadfast eyes, that beating breasts inspire 
To throw the “sultry rays” of young Desire ; 
Those lips whose tides of fragrance come and go 
Accordant to the cheek’s unquiet glow ; 

Those shadowy breasts in love’s soft light array’d 
And rising, by the moon of passion sway’d.” * 


This passage is in Wordsworth’s proscribed style—a vein of which 
we shall find scarcely a trace in his subsequent writings ; it is the vein 
which henceforth he was to keep in strict abeyance. It is interesting 
to know that Wordsworth studied the British poets in Anderson’s 
voluminous collection, one that is rich in amatory verses. With this 
rather fleshly corpus poetarum before him, one may suppose that he 
perceived the more distinctly that there was then no pressing need 
for further offerings of the amatory sort to the British muse. 

We may now answer our question about his avoidance of amatory 
verse by referring it to two reasons. The first was a clear, critical 
perception on his part of a more promising walk in poetry. The 
second was the fortunate independence which enabled him to keep 
consistently to that walk; and the fact that his temper was not a 
social one made seclusion come far more acceptably and naturally to 
him than it comes to other poets. His marriage was happy ; he had 
the devoted aid and sympathy of a woman of genius, his sister; and 
he was from his youth onwards exempted from the soul-quenching 
pressure of poverty. All these fortunately adjuvant circumstances 
withdrew the active youth from the excitements of the world; they 
placed him in a quiet and happy country home, with assured support 
and comfort. What more could the young poet desire? It was with 
perfect truth that he could say, in later years, “ My whole life have 
I passed in pleasant thought.” Is it strange that the “dedicated 
spirit” should have become a poet of nature and of meditation? 

Mr. Swinburne argues that the greatest poets could not have 
been great under any other than their actual conditions. About that 
question we need not inquire too curiously ; but we may easily think 
that great poets might have exchanged the main part of their réles 


*T have the pleasure of quoting from Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s copy of this very rare 
book. 
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with each other, had they been born to each other’s place and circum- 
stance. To suppose an extreme case ; suppose, for a moment, that 
Byron and Wordsworth had taken each other’s places in life; that 
the boy Wordsworth had inherited a title and a fortune, that George 
Gordon had remained a commoner? I will not argue that Byron 
would ever have written The Excursion, or Wordsworth Don Fuan. 
No changeling gifts, but the deepest traits of their author’s spirits, 
inspired those antipodal works. And yet a considerable part of the 
two men’s creation might have been interchangeable; for a consid- 
erable part of their endowment and character was similar. Each of 
these poets was thoroughly English in blood, education, and social if 
‘not political prejudice. Each had the individual gift of tireless vigor, 
both physical and mental, and an unsatisfiable hunger for physical ex- 
ertion ; this impulse made of Byron, according to his circumstances, 
an equestrian, boxer, and fencer, and of Wordsworth, according to 
his, a lifelong pedestrian. But their important trait in common is 
that each of these poets was to the last degree introspective and 
self-occupied ; and each, because he was thus dominated by intro- 
spection, was deficient in the dramatic quality. Each,in a word, and 
in the stricter sense of that loosely-used word, was a lyric poet, a 
poet who gave himself to expressing his own emotions; neither one 
was a dramatic poet. Each, again, deeply desired fame; and yet 
each scorned the thoughtless praise or blame of “the public,” the 
coteries that Wordsworth loved to distinguish from ‘‘the people,” 
and from its deeper and truer voice. The familiar passage will be 
remembered in which he calls the former “that small though loud 
portion of the community, ever governed by factitious influence, 
which, under the name of the public, passes itself upon the unthink- 
ing, for the people.” And each of the two poets, according to his 
temperament, scorned and abandoned the world of British conven- 
tions; one withdrawing as a humanitarian—at least he thought him- 
self a humanitarian—the other as a cynic; the one pursuing a quiet 
life and fortune, the other himself pursued by fates of the most 
threatening temper. Both, in this abandonment, were blamed for 
irreligion ; and blamed in ways most uncritically discriminated both 
then and.since. Byron was at heart the more religious man of the 
two. Tho igh he professed it little, and practised it less, Byron 
always had, at heart, an orthodox religious creed. Wordsworth pro- 
fessed such a creed, and passes for a religious conformist, which 
externally he was; but, unless in his later years, his conformity was 
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merely external. Need I push this comparison any further to show 
that there was not a little in common between these unlike poets? 

How widely different, on the other hand, even from the cradle, 
were the determining powers of circumstance that acted upon them! 
From the troubled and passionate childhood of the young Byron, 
and the “ fair seed-time”’ of Wordsworth, each later phase of quiet 
or troubled growth, of peaceful or disturbed activity, of serene 
thought or passionate protest, came from a pressure of circumstance 
almost absolutely dissimilar; and the contrast of their lives, the 
contrast of their writings, is due, I am convinced, in no small part to 
these extrinsic influences. If Wordsworth’s life had been cast upon 
such an agitated current as that which bore Byron’s away, he too 
might have been swept into a career as stormy. It was only his 
lack of means that prevented him from offering his services in the 
French Revolution. If Byron had made port in a happy home, and 
floated thereafter all his life upon such quiet waters as those where 
Wordsworth was embayed, it is not at all inconceivable that he might 
have become a distinguished member of the Lake school—a little 
noisy perhaps, a somewhat difficult neighbor for Mr. Southey. But 
he would have thronged the mountain-tops with gigantic genii, and 
the tarns with kelpies, and exposed himself to lightning on the pikes ; 
he would have given us, at any rate, a description of the snow-storms 
in the mountains,—a thing, by the way, which Wordsworth, with all 
his observation of nature, never did. 

But, quitting this speculation, Wordsworth’s self-restraint in 
respect of passion did not hinder him from producing two groups of 
love-poems—alas! of the briefest—but of exquisitely tender beauty. 
The first of these series includes the five unnamed poems on Lucy, 
all written in 1798-1799, during Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s winter 
in Goslar, when the young poets shivered around their stove, and 
their landlord expected them to freeze to death over-night ; in such 
circumstances were these tender dreams of love recorded.* The 


* They should be read in the following order : 


“Strange fits of passion have I known.” 

** Three years she grew in sun and shower.” 
‘* She dwelt among the untrodden ways.” 
‘*T travelled among unknown men.” 

** A slumber did my spirit seal.” 


T include this last poem in this group, for I cannot doubt that it was inspired by the 
same person. It is worthy to be read with Landor’s Rose Aylmer. The story of this love 
is unknown ; Wordsworth left no record of it except in these poems, 
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other series of Wordsworth’s love-poems are scarcely less exquisite 
than those just mentioned. They include those which were inspired 
by his wife (as he “expressly told” Crabb Robinson) and form a 
series “to be read in succession* as exhibiting the different phases 
of his affection;” and I may mention, also, as belonging to this 
group, the lines beginning, 


“What heavenly smiles, O lady mine,” 


the Complaint, 


‘*There is a change,—and I am poor,” 


and the sonnet, 


“ Why art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre ? 


Aside from the interest of its beauty, this beautiful sonnet long com- 
manded the interest of having been inspired by a real person. But 
in a note to his prose writings it stands confessed by Wordsworth 
himself as a poetic exercise, the lines having been suggested by the 
sight of “a forsaken bird’s nest filled with snow.” He tells us that 
they were written simply to show what he could do in a manner of 
which, to use his temperate phrase, “ other poets have been fond.” 
And spoken words of his upon this subject have been recorded: 
“ Had I been a writer of love-poetry,” he said, ‘it would have been 
natural to me to write it with a degree of warmth which could hardly 
have been approved by my principles, and which might have been 
undesirable for the reader.” 

I have called these the most important of Wordsworth’s love- 
poems; it would be as well to call them the only true love-poems 
that he wrote. Most of his Poems of the Affections, indeed, we may 
fairly call Pitcairn Island poetry ; though the feeling in them is tender 
and often exquisite, they are verses that beat with an untroubled 
pulse. The distinction as to this part of Wordsworth’s performance 
is that he could have written excellent poetry of passion at will; but 
that he avoided the walk of which “other poets have been fond,” 


*In the following order : 


“‘ Our walk was far among the ancient trees.” 
“She was a Phantom of delight.” 

“ Let other bards of angels sing.” 

‘‘ Ves, thou art fair yet be not moved.” 

** All praise the likeness by thy skill conveyed.” 
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and chose a different one. Of true love-poetry few who could have 
written it so well have written so little as Wordsworth. 

Turning now to other passions, a similar distinction holds, as we 
shall see, in Wordsworth’s choice of subjects. If he was but a tem- 
perate singer of love, was he a tepid hater? Proof enough appears 
both in his writings and in his life, that he was no tepid hater; that 
of disliking, aversion, animosity, he felt his full share. The proof 
occurs much less frequently in his verse than in his prose; for he 
excluded malevolent feeling from his poetry even more strictly than 
amorous feeling, thus foregoing another principal range of themes in 
which poets of all ages have delighted. And this abstinence is 
a scarcely less remarkable trait of his method than the abstinence 
that we have just considered ; for here, again, we note the suppres- 
sion, and not the deficiency of passion. What a profound differ- 
ence does this forbearance establish between his work and that of 
the most eminent English poets since the time of Spenser! Take 
away the poetry of animosity—the satire, lampoon, epigram—from 
the writings of Jonson, Butler, Donne, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Byron, 
and to what a lessened compass would their work be brought! In 
Wordsworth no single poem of pure animosity remains. I for one, 
he seems to have said, have no calling or election to write about the 
hatreds of men. But though he more frequently keeps his blame 
for the evil deed, he attacks the wrong-doer on occasion. Thus he 
felt for Napoleon the almost inevitable English antipathy of his 
period. Byron, like Goethe, escaped sharing this insular hatred. 
Wordsworth not only hated but abused the enemy; his poems on 
the war glow with all the antipathy of a patriotic Englishman. He 
calls Napoleon “one man, of men the meanest too;” and in the 
sonnet, Look now on that Adventurer, he breaks out upon him 
with no uncertain feeling; he writes as if with the irritating scarlet 
before his eyes, the poivixid’ 6eiav mavv of Aristophanes: 


“Curses are his dire portion, scorn and hate, 
Internal darkness and unquiet breath ; 
And if old judgments keep their sacred course, 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious death.” 


And here is a scarcely less passionate judgment upon Voltaire— 
a judgment in which patriotic, religious, and race antipathy com- 
bined have proved quite too much both for Wordsworth’s equanim- 
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ity and for his critical perceptions. Speaking of the “ Solitary,” in 
whose retreat he finds a copy of Candide, he puts these lines into the 
mouth of the Wanderer ; the Wanderer's opinions, as we know, are 
substantially Wordsworth’s own. He exclaims: 


‘Beyond all poverty how destitute 
Must that man have been left, who, hither driven, 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
No dearer relic, and no better stay, 
Than this dull product of a scoffer’s pen.” 
Excursion, Book II. 


A long way, indeed, have we come in these lines from the Pit- 
cairn Island temper! But they give us useful criticism on Words- 
worth, if not on Voltaire. They show us the working of passionate 
dislike upon a critical mind; they show us the serene Wordsworth, 
the poet and critic who was distinguished above others by the great 
gift of self-restraint, whirled quite away from the footing of reason 
in a dust-cloud of tempestuous animosity, his seer’s mantle flapping 
so wildly in his face that for a time he can see nothing clearly, not 
even the lineaments of his enemy. Wordsworth, from his own per- 
sonal or British point of view, might have called Voltaire atheistic 
or immoral or profane if he chose; but from what point of view 
could he call Voltaire, of all writers, and Candide, of all things 
written, dull? In this blinding hate the sage Wordsworth not 
only loses sight of all distinctions, but his eyes are sealed to the 
object itself; his thought can no more keep a true course than 
a lugger beaten down by a squall of wind. And Wordsworth’s 
animosity to Voltaire never abated, never blew over. From the 
first edition of the Excursion to the latest, Wordsworth’s judgment 
stands in unchastened passion—that the author of Candide was 
= dull,” 

But it is in Wordsworth’s prose writings, and in the records of 
his talk, that we shall oftenest find illustration of his prejudice and 
emotion. Many of his more heated sentences, indeed, have been 
dropped in the later editions ; as, for instance, a fervent paragraph, 
comminatory of his earlier critics, with which he began the essay 
supplementary to the famous preface of 1815. This paragraph has 
not, I think, been reprinted with his works, and it will not be out of 
place to quote a sentence from it: 


“ By what fatality the orb of my genius (for genius none of them seemed to 
deny me) acts upon these men like the moon upon a certain description of patients, 
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it would be irksome to inquire; nor would it consist with the respect which I 
owe myself to take further notice of opponents whom I internally despise.” 


Note the humor, as well as the passion, of this touch about 
the action of the moon upon “a certain description of patients.” 
The common notion that Wordsworth was quite devoid of humor is 
a mistaken one. This was another of the faculties which he held in 
systematic abeyance. We did not exactly lose a humorist in Words- ' 
worth ; I will by no means argue that he could have elected to be a 
comic writer. And yet he has left curious traces of a gift even in this 
direction. Take this account, for instance, of the fashionable pulpit 
orator of his time in London—then sometimes, it would seem, an 
unedifying personage. Wordsworth says: 


‘‘ There have I seen a comely bachelor, 
Fresh from a toilet of two hours, ascend 
His rostrum, with seraphic glance look up, 
And in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice through many a maze 
A minuet course ; and winding up his mouth, 
From time to time, into an orifice 
Most delicate, a lurking eyelet small, 
And only not invisible, again 
Open it out, diffusing thence a smile 
Of rapt irradiation exquisite.” —Prelude, Book VII. 


Very clearly a caustic humor, by no means devoid of a certain 
irreverence toward the Established Church, was at the command of 
the pen that gave us this grotesque delineation. And Wordsworth 
would have given us more humor of the same sort had it not been 
for the controlling necessity under which he found himself, or fancied 
himself—the necessity, namely, of proving the seriousness of his pur- 
pose in poetry to the earlier critics who found him frivolous, and 
of asserting his personal and literary dignity to friends who might be 
shaken by the critics. 

Wordsworth, indeed, sacrificed himself to dignity. Interesting 
testimony on this point is to be had. Haydon tells us in his 
Journals of 1821 that Wordsworth still thought it necessary, in 
conversation, always to be “eloquent and profound, because he 
knows that he is considered childish and puerile;” and he explains 
Wordsworth’s “ often egotistical and overwhelming ” way in conver- 
sation by his failure to have won, in that fifty-second year of his life, 
the success that he felt he deserved. Contrasting his manner with 
that of Walter Scott, he adds: “Scott’s disposition is the effect of 
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success operating on a genial temperament, while Wordsworth’s evi- 
dently arises from the effect of unjust ridicule wounding an intense 
self-esteem.” A not uninteresting picture this, of the strong man 
who “ overwhelmed” his friends with serious declamation, in order 
to prove that Jeffrey was wrong in calling him frivolous! A broader 
and clearer spirit than Wordsworth’s, it is conceivable, might have 
been content to await undisturbed, for an even longer period, the 
verdict of criticism upon his work. 

In Wordsworth’s prose, too, may be found more than one burst 
of passionate eloquence in behalf of the dignity of his art—as when, 
for instance, writing to Lady Beaumont (in 1807) he said: “It is an 
awful truth that there neither is nor can be any genuine enjoyment 
of poetry among nineteen out of twenty of those persons who live, 
or wish to live, in the broad light of the world.” Other passages in 
a similar key might be cited. 

Let us now inquire whether Wordsworth had the broader “ pas- 
sion of humanity.’ The Wordsworthians claim that he was a phi- 
lanthropist, a humanitarian. Wordsworth himself claimed that the 
love of nature led to the love of man. The question is an interest- 
ing one, and it can be answered explicitly and finally, as I think. 

The Excursion gives us Wordsworth’s elaborated thought “on 
man, on nature, and on human life.” It is his systematized creed. 
The Prelude, on the contrary, is a poem of confessions, of personal 
confidences; and the comparison of the two enables us to trace 
more than one discrepancy between the poet’s doctrine and his prac- 
tice of philanthropy. Does the love of nature lead to the love of 
man, as in defending his poetical system he claimed? Let us see. 

Throughout Wordsworth’s poems this precept or “love” is a 
favorite one. Thus in the Excursion, he declares that 


‘“* We live by admiration, Hope, and Love ;” 


and again: 
“ Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human.” 


The self-contained and self-conscious thinker persuaded himself that 
he was eminently a lover of mankind, and that his system tended to 
produce a philanthropic frame in those who followed it. 

And what was the process? By what transmutation did the love 
of external nature lead to the love of man? Wordsworth tells us 
that one was the direct consequence of the other; and we may dis- 
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criminate and trace the successive stages of this esthetic conversion. 
Let us follow its processes by the light of the data given in his 
poetry. 

The first stage of Wordsworth’s sympathies, then, was that of 
natural childish selfishness, the love of “trivial pleasures,” “the 
common range of visible things.” 


“‘ Objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private being and no more.”—Prelude, Book IV. 


And during these early years, as he tells us, he was purely selfish in 
his sympathies: 
“‘ Nature herself was, at this unripe time, 
But secondary to my own pursuits 


And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures.”—Pre/ude, Book VUI. 


Next came the higher love of nature: 


“« Those incidental charms which first attached 
My heart to rural objects day by day 
Grew weaker, and I hasten on to tell 
How Nature, intervenient till this time 
And secondary, now at length was sought 
For her own sake.”—Pyrelude, Book II. 


Again, 
«« When I began in youth’s delightful prime 
To yield myself to Nature, when that strong 
And holy passion overcame me first, 
Nor day nor night, evening or morn, was free 
From its oppression.”—/Prelude, Book X. 


And yet again: 


“ Nature then was sovereign in my mind.” 


Precisely how long this passion dominated him we are presently 
told; the second stage of feeling was developed when 


“ Nature, prized 
For her own sake, became my joy, even then 
And upwards through late youth, until not less 
Than two-and-twenty summers had been told, 
Was Man in my affections and regards 
Subordinate to her, her visible forms 
And viewless agencies 
His hour being not yet come. 
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The world of human kind outweighed not hers 

In my habitual thoughts: the scale of love, 

Though filling daily, still was light compared 

With that in which her mighty objects lay.”—Pre/ude, Book VIII. 


Lastly he describes a third or culminating period of his growth: 


« A time 
When Nature, destined to remain so long 
Foremost in my affections, had fallen back 
Into a second place, pleased to become 
A handmaid to a nobler than herself.”"—Pyrelude, Book XIV. 


In his lonely wanderings, he says, he began to feel distinctly 


‘‘ A human-heartedness about my love 
For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private being and no more.”—Frelude, Book IV. 


Now the interesting thing, for the present purpose, in tracing this 
course of development in Wordsworth’s sympathies, is to note that 
he ascribes each step in it, even the last, the love of man, expressly 
and solely to the influence of Nature. He is explicit upon this 
point, and we are able to satisfy our curiosity as to the very details 
of this extraordinary conversion. From an early age, as we have 
seen, the tendency was humanizing: 
“« My thoughts by slow gradations had been drawn 


To human kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life; Nature had led me on.” 


And elsewhere he says: 


we, ek irst-T looked 
At man through objects that were great or fair: 
First communed with by their help.” —/Pre/ude, Book VIII. 


And it was with the Cumbrian shepherds, we are told, that he “ first 
communed,” seeing them “ roam the hills; ” for him, he says: 


“ That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there abounding most 
Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned, 


And Shepherds were the men that pleased me first.” 
Prelude, Book VIII. 


Is anything in English poetry more curious than this rather 
reluctant “ human-heartedness,” which consents to be pleased with 
shepherds first of men—this “xoticeab/e kindliness” now first felt—as 
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if the young Wordsworth had never known sympathy before? But 
let us read one more extraordinary passage which fully describes 
the rationale of his conversion to human sympathy: 


«« When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 
In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
His sheep like Greenland bears ; or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun ; 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 
A solitary object and sublime, 
Above all height ! like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature.”—/Prelude, Book VIII. 


How beautiful that is, but how insubstantial; as reasoning, how 
fatuous! Was it ever seriously argued before that men are lovable 
because they are picturesque? I would not undervalue benign 
teaching for a want of logic; but it seems to me that this position, 
that the love of nature leads to the love of man, shows a clear lack 
of intellectual seriousness. The love of nature does not lead to the 
love of man; on the contrary it leads directly away from it, at once 
by secluding and isolating the devotee, and by occupying him with 
quite another order of ideas than those which belong to human or 
social affection. No; the love of nature is an exquisite luxury, an 
exquisite refinement; but it is an utterly self-regarding refinement. 
The humanitarian who would kindle a kindly flame for the gen- 
eral benefit of man, the zavréyvov mupos oédas, must live among 
men and not among the mountains; for when he goes into solitude 
he leaves behind him the main stimuli and the main opportunities 
of philanthropy. All that he will find in the wilderness is freedom 
from the contentions and competitions of men; and under those 
circumstances it is easy to mistake, as Wordsworth mistook, the ex- 
emption from contests for an endowment of “love.” One feels this 
lack of the real spirit in such a poem, for instance, as that of the 
Gypsies. In this he says of those other wanderers, uninformed by 
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any poetical method, who lie prostrate on the ground for long hours 
beneath the moon, careless of her beauty: 
“ But they 


Regard not her.—O better wrong and strife, 
Better vain deeds or evil than such life!” 


Landor thus comments upon the passage: “ What! better be guilty 
of robbery or bloodshed than not be looking at the moon?... 
The philanthropy of poets is surely ethereal.” Now these lines were 
published long after the poet’s alleged humanitarian conversion— 
when he was thirty-seven years old; and though in a later edition he 
qualified the passage, changing old lines and adding new ones in 
explanatory response to Landor’s criticism, still he does not con- 
vince us that his conversion was at any time a profound one. 
Clearly it was not to any “noticeable kindliness,” or to the “love 
and reverence of human nature,” but rather to the reverse of these 
things, that we see the poet tending in the lines just quoted. 

Nor is my argument quite completed yet. In what I will further 


_ bring against the doctrine that the love of nature leads to the love 


of man, I trust that I may not be blamed, either by the Words- 
worthians or others, for unfitting personality in the argument. For 
I am myself a Wordsworthian, though not an unqualified one; and I 
know too well the real ground of his greatness to recall in any petty 
spirit some of the way-side talk about the man, the criticism of 
reminiscence, that I have chanced upon in the poet’s own country. 
Seventeen years after the death of Wordsworth I was straying in 
the Lake district of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; and it occurred 
to me to ask some of the people whom I met—poor people who had 
been his neighbors—how they remembered him as a neighbor. I 
was interested in their way-side criticism; after so much valuable 
literary criticism as we have had on Wordsworth, what these people 
have to say who have known him as their townsman, might, I re- 
flected, be instructive too. I talked with several wayfarers who had 
known Wordsworth, but who had never, I presume, read any of his 
poems. One of them, an active laboring man of sixty-seven years, 
who had been in his employ, used these words: “ Mr. Wordsworth 
was hard upon poor people; he was close in money matters. He 
used to tell strangers, ‘We have no poor people here.’” And this 
positive critic added: “ He was thought nothing at all of here, sir; 
but his sister [Dora] was better liked.” At Grasmere Town-End, 


another of his homes, Wordsworth was spoken of more kindly; but 
21 
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not in the ancient meaning of the word. It was with apologies at 
the best (one good woman mentioning his limited means), but not 
with affection, that his poor neighbors remembered him. ‘ 

Well, this way-side criticism cannot go for much; it is scarcely 
gracious, perhaps, to recall it. We must not readily quote the valet 
against the hero. Yet one likes to keep his mind free to all the 
testimony that he may find, and even this gossip has its significance. 
Distinguished poets have not been wanting whose poor neighbors 
loved them. But it was evident that these dull neighbors of Words- 
worth had not perceived in him, during all their years of neighbor- 
ship and nearness, anything of what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls 
Wordsworth’s especial gift and greatness—“ his profound applica- 
tion of ideas to life.’ No; his poor neighbors remembered him, 
on the contrary, as a person of somewhat unamiable nature, a person 
_who did not happily apply ideas to life. 

No, Wordsworth had not the real “ passion of humanity ;” it does 
not appearin his poetry; it did not appear in his life; it does not 
seem to me that any one who will consider the evidence can find it 
either in one place or the other. Surely, if he had been a lover of 
men, some one of those poor neighbors would have remembered 
him otherwise than as being ‘“‘hard on the poor.”’ The claim of the 
Wordsworthians, the claim of the merely literary thinker, fails us 
here; it will not beara moment’s analysis. It is easy to love men 
when you do not have to deal with them, and Wordsworth’s “ love 
of man” was a purely literary and imaginative passion. Neither tem- 
peramentally nor by training was he in any sense a philanthropist. 

Yet we need not require that poets should be philanthropists. 
One heart is not framed to contain everything; and, in point of 
fact, great lovers of men have not generally been great lovers of 
nature, nor is the converse any more frequently seen. Wordsworth 
was not especially a humanitarian. But he had his own sufficient 
endowment and calling; he had a poetic function that was not, per- 
haps, less important than that of “love.” His poetry was the true 
gift of the desert to him, and not any propension toward philan- 
thropy. In his pure seclusion he found exemption from many of the 
distractions and excitements of the outer world; and he mistook his 
peace of mind, his immunity from daily strifes, for the more positive 
quality of humanitarian love. How much beautiful doctrine has he 
given us respecting “love, divine and human!” But I am more 
easily convinced of his love for nature by the shortest of his poems 
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than by his longest of any ardent love of man. His own feelings, 
compared with those of the passionate lovers of humanity—the saints, 
the apostles, the martyrs—appears pale and unreal in comparison, 
the flame of a taper seen against the sunlight. We need not go to 
the lives of the saints, or to the journals of the missionaries, to feel 
this contrast. It is illustrated in the remark of a true literary man, 
that of Fénelon after his library has been destroyed by fire: “ aime 
mieux,” he said, “gue ma bibliotheque soit bralée que la chaumicre 
a’un pauvre paysan.” ‘There is the real humanitarian unselfishness 
which Wordsworth did not have. 

And finally, as it happens, we may put our finger on a passage 
where Wordsworth himself distinctly confirms the insubstantiality 
of this so-called love. It is in the introductory lines of Wichael ; 
there he calls the story of that poem, as he heard it in his youth, 


“‘ The earliest of those tales that spake to me 
Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, mex 
Whom I already loved,;— not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills | 
Where was their occupation and abode.” 


On comparing the passage which I have italicized with Words- 
worth’s creed, as already indicated, I think we shall exclaim with 
Confucius, ““ How can a man be concealed? How can a man be 
concealed ?”’ 

But if there was a self-illusion in Wordsworth’s philanthropy, 
its profession was, partly, a means of self-defence. Even in his re- 
tirement, Wordsworth was a man who had to justify his ways of 
living ; his very seclusion and preoccupation did not go unsuspected. 
The rustics could not understand his habit of “roaming over the 
hills like a partridge; ” and he had to leave Alfoxden, as Cottle tells 
us, because his landlord suspected him for a “criminal in the dis- 
guise of an idler.’ Wordsworth had, in short, to justify not only 
his poetry to the critic, but also his way of life to his friends; and 
this, in England, was best to be done by assuming even higher 
grounds in morals than their own. We have seen Wordsworth, in 
conversation, seeking to be “eloquent and profound, because he 
knows that he is considered childish and puerile ;” and it was ina 
similar spirit of self-defence that the poet brought morality to the 
justification of his love of nature. It is now permitted to wan- 
derers, whether poets or gypsies, to spend as much time as they will 
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in any given lake district; but we must remember that to Words- 
worth himself it was not at first quite freely permitted, that he had 
to conciliate the social prejudices of his day. That was the task 
which Byron declined, and from which he fled in passionate revolt. 
Wordsworth, on the contrary, accepted the task of conciliation 
calmly, as befitted a country dweller, for in a country village social 
law is inescapable ; and it was not long before he had shown himself 
a more orthodox moralist and a quieter townsman than many of his 
neighbors. 

Nor need we find any unfitting spirit of compromise in this. 
Wordsworth’s method of dealing with the world of Philistia was the 
opposite of Byron’s method, the opposite of Heine’s method; but 
it was a much better way to reach his ends. Prudence is the sourest 
name that we can justly give to it; and Wordsworth’s prudence, 
his discreet acceptance of the narrow conditions, intellectual and 
other, of the society in which he lived, though to a certain extent it 
hampered his own mental growth, yet made him, at last, as potent 
an influence upon the Philistine, perhaps, as either Byron or Heine 
became. For Wordsworth is the only modern radical whom the 
British Philistine reads. Wordsworth has so far respected the pro- 
prieties in his writings that the Philistine actually goes to them with 
a view to his own spiritual profit; and even Mr. Matthew Arnold, a 
man who has long been making a most interesting effort, one in 
which we must all sympathize and hope, to disengage himself from 
Philistinism, finds that Wordsworth is eminently a teacher, and re- 
gards his work as being a valid “ criticism of life,” a “noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life.” Surely we are far from the truth 
in this. What was noble, what was profound in Wordsworth, was 
not his system of thought, his ideas. In these he had a provincial 
narrowness; from first to last he was inaccessible to the formative 
ideas of his time in the provinces of philosophy and science. What 
was noble and profound in Wordsworth was his feeling, his imagi- 
nation, the passion of his strictly poetic faculty. If he did not ex- 
press the strongest pulses of human emotion, his imaginative sym- 
pathy and passion are noble in their own kind. 

This noble imaginative passion is felt at its best in Words- 
worth’s poems of Ruth, Michael, and The Brothers. By the simplic- 
ity, the directness with which they represent primitive feeling, they 
remind one of the Old Testament stories. They are less picturesque 
than the Old Testament stories; there is little color in them, little 
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action; they contain nothing so touching or so effective as, for 
instance, the scene in which Joseph makes himself known to his 
brethren. Are we to say, with the earlier critics of Wordsworth, 
that in the studious exclusion from his poetry of brilliant color, of 
flashes of surprise, of various incident, there was affectation? I 
think not; it was rather, as I have said, a clear critical choice that 
led him to prefer a simple and dignified form, and in his themes the 
quiet toils, the unambitious characters, the less dramatic passions 
and experiences of the men that he knew. And not merely these, 
but even the passions of sub-human life interested him,—the lamb 
fallen into the force, the skylark and the redbreast, the joy of the 
daffodil’s “jocund company,” the mystery of the cuckoo’s “ wander- 
ing voice.” Preferring themes like these, it was not strange that he 
dealt undramatically and unepically with human passion, that he so 
commonly disjoined it from the action which properly belongs to it, 
which indeed helps to make the passion, and to make it communi- 
cable, and which finds ardent expression in less strictly controlled 
temperaments than Wordsworth’s. But a certain latent passion, an 
undercurrent of actual human warmth, informs all of Wordsworth’s 
best work, as it informs all good poetry; without that passion it 
could never have touched us. Take the noble poem, for instance, 
of Michael. Nothing could be simpler than the setting of the 
story ; the shepherd’s rude and laborious existence, his own and his 
family’s ceaseless industry, their piteous misfortune, the son’s de- 
parture from the gray home and the quiet life of the parents to be 
lost in the outer world—these form the sober framework of a story 
which in Wordsworth’s telling becomes deeply pathetic; it is pa- 
thetic because the passion recorded was real, and because the art 
with which the poet has told it was equally genuine. And in the 
poems of Ruth, The Brothers, and many of the shorter pieces written 
about the year 1800, the same classic qualities are strong—the same 
elemental fervor and dignity of feeling, the same direct simplicity 
of expression. 

We have now seen evidence enough to make it clear that there 
was no temperamental lack of passion in Wordsworth. Whether he 
turns upon his critics and denounces the tastes or the distaste of 
them and their times; whether he gives us glimpses of his loves 
and hates; whether, as in the Excursion he exposes “ Popery” and 
the “Papists,” or declares that Voltaire is “dull”—Wordsworth 
appears in no doubtful light; he appears as a man fully endowed 
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with his share of individual passion and feeling, saturated with local 
and race prejudices—even with religious prejudices, which, although 
by nature he was a radical, he fostered in his maturer years. But 
in his poetry passion glows rather than flames; it is a spark that 
you watch, expecting to see it spring up presently in clear tongues ; 
but how seldom is it an outleaping flame! It is rather the persist- 
ent latent heat which gives forth its hidden store long after the 
flame has died away. But this more temperate glow came from no 
original deficiency of feeling; it came from his life-long method, his 
ordered restraint of feeling in his work. His prejudices he did not 
control, and did not seek to enlighten. In matters outside of his 
art, Wordsworth remained throughout his eighty years the most 
insular of Englishmen. He mastered his passions. His prejudices 
mastered him; and these dominant prejudices were the marring of 
the intellectual side of his work. But his strength of will, the fortu- 
nate and happy condition of his life, the cool mountain air in which 
his spirit drank repose, all combined to give him an even unduly 
perfect mastery, for a poet, over the spontaneous and ardent ele- 
ments of his nature. Over these he triumphed even too completely 
in his art. But the batteries of emotion were constantly playing in 
Wordsworth’s spirit; and if they gave out the pale spark of the 
current in the exhausted receiver, it was because he dwelt in the 
rarefied air of the mountains. If his passion often produces but an 
auroral glow instead of the veritable furor di poesia, it is because 
he mastered his passion with characteristic will, a will such as no 
other English poet has possessed. 

Neither by his breadth of thought, nor by his treatment of life 
can Wordsworth take place with the great modern poets. He did 
not venture to express the deepest conviction of his intellect, he 
effaced or hampered his gift of passion. To general human sympathy 
he cannot, like the great modern poets, appeal. Yet what beauty, 
what noble tenderness, what joy in love, in childhood, in nature, has 
Wordsworth felt and perfectly expressed! Such are the poems 
to Lucy; such are many of the poems of childhood, especially the 
Lines to H. C.; such are Ruth and Michael, and indeed great 
part of the Lyrical Ballads, and such are many passages in the 
Prelude. Here, for the Northern reader, at least, is poetry without 
blemish, These compositions must retain, for us of Wordsworth’s 
race, a charm which lies deeper than the charm of form; they have 
a vital beauty, they are the tenderest growth of the Northern spirit. 
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Only a Northern nature can fully feel their unutterable charm and 
magic. The snow-flake cannot endure the presence of the sunbeam, 
and so, we may imagine, these delicate crystallizations of Northern 
poetic feeling are unfitted for the pleasure of the more ardent South- 
ern mind. That beauty of action, form, proportion, which Southern 
races seek in their art is often lost upon the Northern spirit; on 
the other hand, the subtle beauty that Wordsworth gives us does 
not always appeal to the intenser spirits of the South. But the 
truth and purity of the emotions that Wordsworth describes, the 
noble joy, the noble sadness that he has felt and made our posses- 
sion, that like no other poet he carries “deep into the heart, like 
the sound of mountain torrents” —these are Wordsworth’s gifts. 

Let us not dwell upon what Wordsworth failed to do. It is 
impossible for us to be too thankful for what he has done. He has 
given us new joys. He has given us much that in its pure and 
tender beauty is, I will not say surpassed, but not approached in 
English poetry. 

TiTUS MUNSON COAN. 
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WITHIN the past few years, the study of mental processes has 
received a new impetus from the application of new methods of 
investigation. The old method of self-examination had revealed 
facts of great value and interest, but it had many limitations. It had 
analyzed the action of the mind from the subjective stand-point. It 
had classified the faculties. It had proven the self-evident, necessary, 
and universal character of the intuitions. But as to the relation 
of mind and brain it had given very little information. And this 
relation was the very subject about which interest centred, and ques- 
tions arose. New methods of research were therefore demanded, 
and when at last discovered were eagerly employed. They approached 
the subject from a new stand-point. They concerned themselves 
especially with the interaction of body and thought. They studied 
the manifestations of mind in its various stages of evolution, in ani- 
mals of lower or higher degrees of mental power. They watched 
the awakening into consciousness of the dormant human faculties in 
the process of education, during the first months and years of life. 
They observed with care the mental changes or defects which occur 
as the result of disease in the brain. Inthe hands of such scientists 
as Wundt,* Romanes,t Calderwood,t Preyer,§ and Meynert,| these 
new methods have advanced our knowledge of psychological pro- 
cesses materially, and have brought us nearer to the point of con- 
tact of mind and matter. It is the object of this article to show the 
application of these methods and to present some of their results; 
one of many mental processes being selected as an example, and 
technical terms being as far as possible avoided. 

Of all the acts of daily life in which mind and body combine, 
there is, perhaps, none more interesting than speech. If one asks 
you a question, several distinct physical and mental processes are in- 


volved in the reply. You hear the words of the question; that is, 
i En 
* Physiologische, Psychologie, 2te Auflage. Leipzig, 1882. 
+ Mental Evolution in Animals. New York, 1883. 
t Relation of Mind and Brain. Edinburgh, 1883. 
§ Die Seele des Kindes. Leipzig, 1884. 
|| Psychiatrie, Vienna and New York, 1885. 
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the vibration of sound in the air sets in motion the delicate strings 
of your ear which, like those of an eolian harp, respond to the soft- 
est murmur. From the ear the motion, now changed into a nervous 
impulse, is sent along the fine nerve fibres to the brain. There it is 
received by alittle pyramidal mass of gray substance—a brain cell— 
in which it sets up a molecular vibration. This is attended by a 
sensation, which, if sufficiently strong, awakens a perception and 
you hear the words of the question. But you not only hear, 
you understand it. For previous vibrations of a similar kind have 
left their trace upon the brain cells so that each differs from every 
other in having a tendency to respond only to a certain sound, not to 
all. The cell may be thought of as a tuning-fork always giving out 
the same note when struck and ready to vibrate in harmony with 
that note when it rings out from other instruments. The molecular 
vibration in the cell is attended, therefore, not only by a perception 
but also by a recognition of the words and a memory of their mean- 
ing. But having understood the question you frame a reply. You 
select certain words which will express your thought and pronounce 
them. That is, a set of nervous impulses is sent out from the brain 
by an act of the will. These pass down a strand of nerve fibres to 
the throat, where they set a mechanism in action, which stretches the 
vocal cords, makes them vibrate, and to the outgoing sound gives 
articulation and intonation. 

It was not in the ear that the sound of the question was 
heard. It was not from the throat that the answer issued. It was 
in the brain that the transition from vibration to thought and from 
thought to vibration occurred. It is, therefore, to the brain that we 
must look for the mechanism of speech. 

In the study of this mechanism researches into animal psychol- 
ogy cannot be of great importance. It is true that by means of 
gestures and cries animals give evidence of emotion, and probably 
communicate with one another. But this hardly deserves to be 
called speech. It will be of more service to employ other methods 
of investigation. A brief review of the manner in which we learn 
to use our own, or a foreign tongue, will put us in possession of cer- 
tain facts regarding the physical and mental elements combined in 
the structure of words. And from these facts it will be possible to 
pass to some of those remarkable conditions which present them- 
selves when speech is wholly or partly lost. The consideration of 
disorders of memory, which constitute the basis of disorders of 
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speech, cannot be presented without some discussion of the localiza- 
tion of brain functions; that modern theory about which interest 
still centres, and physiological psychologists are still divided. 

In learning to talk, a child passes through three stages. In the 
first it acquires a knowledge of the names of objects. Inthe second 
it acquires the knowledge of the power of articulation. In the 
third it combines these two in the effort of conscious imitation of 
speech. 

The names of objects are learned slowly. The object is seen, 
heard, felt, tasted or smelled, the arbitrary sound which we call its 
name is heard at the same time, and the two perceptions are asso- 
ciated in the mind. The memories which remain as traces of the 
perceptions are also associated. By repetition this association 
becomes at last so firm that the memories form together a mental 
unit, which may be called the word-concept. Thus a baby sees its 
mother’s face, and after a time comes to recognize it, repeated per- 
ception producing what may be termed a permanent memory- 
picture. He also hears the pet name by which she wishes to be 
known, and after a time recognizes this when spoken, having then 
gained a memory-picture or mental echo of the sound. These two 
memory-pictures by association become so firmly joined, that 
when one is seen the other is brought to the mind, and then the 
baby is said to know his mother’s name. The same process is in- 
volved in acquiring the name of any object or act. This stage of 
acquiring the names of objects precedes the second by several 
months. 

The power of articulation, constituting the second stage, is ac- 
quired in a different manner. Acts of crying, which are at first reflex 
and unintentional or automatic, and sounds produced by forcible 
expiratory movements are after a time perceived by the child as his 
own acts; that is to say, the sensation of movement in the muscles, 
which is conveyed to the brain by the muscular sense, is consciously 
perceived and remembered. Spontaneous activity leads the child to 
reproduce the movement, and in this act it gains for the first time 
the perception of effort, which accompanies .all voluntary motion. 
It retains the memory of this effort and uses it to guide future move- 
ments, each motion being thus registered as what may be termed an 
effort-memory.* But the perception of motion in the throat is ac- 
ee 


* : 
There seems to be no other term which can be used as an equivalent of the German 
words, Jewegungs vorstellung, and innervations gefuhl, 
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companied by the perception of the resulting sound, and, after atime, 
various effort-memories become associated with various sound-mem- 
ories. When this association is so far fixed that one memory will 
bring up the other, the child has reached a stage when voluntary 
imitative sounds can be made. Modifications of movement in the 
lips and tongue then become possible, and the basis of voluntary 
speech, dependent, as is evident, upon the acquisition of effort- 
memories, is laid.* 

Identical sounds are made by infants in all countries and equally 
by normal children and deaf-mutes, a fact which proves conclusively 
that the early sounds produced by the child are never the result of 
conscious imitation. The fact that deaf-mutes can be taught to 
speak establishes the conclusion that it is through the muscular sense, 
as well as by the aid of hearing, that the movements of speech are 
acquired. 

Many of the unconscious automatic sounds, such as oh, ah, hi, 
fie, are preserved throughout life as interjections and exclamations, 
being produced largely in response to emotional excitement. Like 
gestures, they can be used as a means of communication between 
persons speaking different languages. Many of them are made use 
of in ordinary language as components of words, in which case 
they rise from automatic use into the higher mechanism of con- 
scious speech. Before a child begins to talk intelligently these auto- 
matic sounds are used as a basis on which to build up conscious lan- 
guage, a definite number of repetitions of a certain sound being 


- given as a name to many nursery objects. Mama, papa, dada, etc., 
are examples, and many children are called for years by nicknames 
whose origin can be traced to some such sound produced uninten- 


tionally, which has been selected by the nurse as a name easily 
and early learned: To the same origin it is possible that some of 
those words-roots, identical in and traceable through many lan- 


guages, may be ascribed. 


The acquisition of sound and effort-memories having thus laid 


* «© Were the soul contained in a body that never moved spontaneously, whence would it 
get the idea that it was movable—that movements were of use? Evidently it is not only 
necessary that the body should move of itself in obedience to its own stimuli in order 
that the soul may take note of its capacity of change, and learn what impression motions 
make on itself, but no less necessary that the external stimulus should of itself with 
mechanical certainty excite in the body such movements as are adapted to protect life, to 
adjust a disturbance, or to satisfy a craving. While incapable of devising, the soul will be 
quite capable of improving the mechanism.”—Lotze, Microcosmos, Bk. III., chap. iii., § 6. 
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what may be called a sensory and motor basis of speech, the third 
stage in learning to talk is soon passed. This consists in the conscious 
imitation of sounds which are recognized as indicating definite ob- 
jects. The result of this process is the acquisition of a vocabulary 
whose parts can be arranged at pleasure in conveying thought. This 
is a distinct advance from the other stages, and when it is accom- 
plished the speech education is complete. Perhaps no better illus- 
tration of this stage can be selected than is given in Dr. Howe's ac- 
count of the way in which Laura Bridgeman, who was blind, deaf 
and dumb, was taught. The only sense which could be utilized in 
conveying knowledge to her was touch. He therefore attached to a 
number of common objects labels, on which the name of the object 
was printed in raised characters. After she had learned to associate 
each label with its object, a number of separate labels were put in 
her hand, and she was then encouraged to place each label on its 
corresponding object. After a time the separate letters were placed 
in her hand, and she was then taught to put them together so as 
to form the name of common objects. “Up to this,” says Dr. 
Howe, “ the proceeding was a mechanical one, and the result was only 
about as great as if one had taught a number of tricks to a clever 
dog. The poor child had sat there in mute astonishment and pa- 
tiently imitated everything that was performed before her. But now 
the matter seemed to dawn upon her in its true light, her under- 
standing began to exercise itself; she noticed that she now pos- 
sessed the means of arranging for herself symbols of something that 
lay before her mind, and of showing this to another mind; imme- 
diately her countenance beamed with human reason; she could no 
longer be compared to a parrot or dog; the intellect now seized 
upon this new bond of union with other intellects. I could almost 
point out the moment at which this truth dawned upon her and 
poured light over her whole face.” To the child this truth comes 
more gradually as the last stage in the process of learning to talk 
is passed. 

The process thus followed in the infant can also be traced by any 
one who is learning a foreign language. For example: Zunge isa 
German word whose sound you hear and fix in your memory. Your 
teacher points to his tongue, or tells you that tongue is its English 
equivalent ; and your first association with the sound is made. Zunge 
now means something to you when you hear it. The next step isto 
say it, and you make the attempt, and fail, because the sound of z 
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in German differs from that in English, and therefore you must 
acquire a new combination of movements of tongue and lips, by an 
effort, in order to give the word its proper pronunciation. When 
the exact motion has been learned by practice and fixed by repeti- 
tion you have a new effort-memory which is associated with the 
sound and with the object which it indicates, and now you know 
the word. 

Each word has, therefore, at least three memories involved in its 
structure; the memory of its sound, the memory of some other 
sensation connected with its perception, which gives meaning to the 
sound, and the effort-memory necessary to produce it. These mem- 
ories associated together form a unit which may be termed the word- 
image or word-concept. If the word is a noun this concept is com- 
paratively simple and there are few associations. If it is a verb or 
pronoun the associations are far more numerous: for example, “to 
cut” means much more than “a knife.” Hence it is the nouns and 
simple verbs which a child first becomes master of ; leaving pronouns 
and some other parts of speech to a much later stage. Thus children 
refer to themselves by their own names, rarely using ‘‘1” and “you” 
until some years after beginning to talk. 

The study of the process of acquiring speech would not be en- 
tirely complete if reference were not made to written speech as well 
as to oral. In learning to write a word two new memory-pictures are 
added to the word-image. The first of these is the picture of the 
word as it appears on the printed or written page. The single letters 
having been acquired words should be learned in this manner to be 
recognized by sight. Spelling would then be rendered more easy of 
acquisition, the attention being fixed on the sight-memory of the 
combination of letters rather than upon the sound-memory, inas- 
much as the former is inmost persons the stronger. That this is the 
natural method is shown by the fact that most persons detect an er- 
ror of spelling more easily when they write a word than when they 
name its letters, and instinctively adopt the former method of cor- 
rection when in doubt. The second memory-picture added to the 
word-image by the act of writing is that of the combination of 
movements in the fingers and hand necessary to use the pen. This 


- is an effort-memory like that of pronunciation, and when acquired is 


associated with the other parts of the word-image. 
If we take an example of such a word-image and look at its parts 
the composition of the image will be more clearly seen. It may be 
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shown by the aid of adiagram. (Fig. 1.) The word ée// involves a 
number of memory-pictures. There is one of the sight of the bell 
obtained through the eye which may be called the visual memory. 
Another of its tone received by the ear which can be termed the 
auditory memory. One of touch, which recalls the rough, cold sur- 
face of the metal, the tactile memory. Then the word bell as heard 
differs from the tone of the bell and is preserved in the word-hearing 
memory. Also the word as printed or written must have been per- 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of the components of the mental-image ‘‘Se/7’’ (modified from Charcot’s diagram— 
Bernard, De 7’Afhasie). Each circle represents a different memory involved in the mental image, 
The memories are associated in the mind; hence the circles are joined together by lines. Each memory 
is the relic of a past perception which has been acquired through an organ of sense. The lines from the 
bell indicate the source of the perception. The organs of motion by which the word is spoke nor writ- 
ten are the mouth and hand. 


ceived and stored in the word-seeing memory. Lastly, there are 
the two effort-memories connected with the muscular movement in- 
volved in uttering and writing the word. Let us represent each of 
these memories on the diagram by acircle. Each of these various 
memories is the relic of a past perception which has been acquired 
through an organ of sense. Each of the organs of sense can be 
shown, however, by anatomical methods, to be connected with its 
own region on the gray surface of the brain to which its sensations 
are sent and in which they are perceived. Therefore each of these 
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memory-pictures must be located in its own particular area of the 
brain. The diagram is therefore less fanciful, and more in accordance 
with an actual arrangement than it may have seemed at first. 

The white matter of the brain, which lies beneath the gray surface 
layer, is made up largely of nerve fibres which pass between various 
areas of the surface and thus associate the action of different regions. 
It has been found that from any single region fibres pass to every 
other so that all parts can be brought into harmony. We may, 
therefore, join the circles of the diagram by lines which will repre- 
sent these association fibres, and thus obtain an idea of the mental 
composition and physical basis of the single word-image Jel/. If 
now I show you a bell and ask you its name your visual memory 
is first aroused, then your word-hearing memory, and finally your 
word-uttering memory—three distinct memory-pictures rising in your 
mind in succession by the process of association. If, however, I 
merely ask you to repeat the word Jef after me I arouse but two 
memories in succession, one the word-hearing, the other the word- 
uttering. The latter is a simpler process than the former and it is 
found to require only about one-half of the time ; for the repetition 
of a word takes but one-fourth of a second while the naming of an 
object takes about one-half a second. The greater the number of 
memory-pictures called up by association the greater is the time oc- 
cupied in the process of thought.* The more familiar the association 
the shorter the time required. An easy test of this is found in the 
act of reading or hearing a foreign language. The rate at which 
such a language can be understood depends on our familiarity with 
it. We do not at first realize when we hear a foreigner talk, and say 
that foreigners talk much faster than we do, that it is we who are 
thinking slowly ; but such is the fact as actual measurements have 
shown. 

The diagram may therefore be taken as in some sense represent- 
ing the actual physical arrangement of brain cells and brain fibres 
which underlie the mental image of a single word. 

But if this be true, and if these various memories lie in different 
regions of the brain it should be possible for disease lmited to one 
region to produce a loss of one kind of memory. This brings/us to 
the second division of our subject and necessitates the application of 
another method of research, viz.: the study of diseases of memory. 


* J. M. Cattell, ‘The Time it Takes to See and Name Objects,” A/ind, Jan., 1886. 
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It is to this method that the theory of the localization of functions 
in the brain traces not only its original suggestion but also its final 
demonstration. The review of some of these affections will there- 
fore lead us directly to the consideration of this theory. 

Every one knows that loss of speech is a not uncommon occur- 
rence. It has been observed and more or less accurately described 
from the days of the Greek naturalists to the present. It awakened 
some general interest about twenty-five years ago when Broca, of 
Paris, claimed the discovery of a speech centre in the brain. Broca 
observed a constant association between destruction of the third 
frontal convolution of the left hemisphere of the brain and loss of 
speech, a fact which has been fully confirmed by subsequent observ- 
ers. He drew, however, from this fact the unwarrantable conclusion ~ 
that the faculty of speech was located in this region, a deduction 
whose refutation is not difficult if the picture of the word-image 
already given is kept in mind. The discussion of Broca’s facts and 
theories was, however, the starting-point of a series of careful obser- 
vations which have been continued up to the present day, and as the 
facts are being added to daily, it is now possible to take a much 
broader view and to reach wider conclusions than it was a quarter of 
a century ago. 

It has been found that persons who suffer from defects of speech 
differ widely from each other, so that it is necessary to distinguish 
between a number of varieties of loss of speech. 

1. There are some persons who lose the memory of words as 
heard, and thus are deprived of the power of understanding language. 
The words which you say to such an individual are heard, but are not 
recognized. They call up no concept. They awaken no associa- 
tions. English to him is like Chinese to you, a mere succession of 
sounds without meaning. He is like the baby who has not yet asso- 
ciated its mother’s name with her face, and who therefore does not 
know her by her name. He is like the pupil who has heard the for- 
eign word but has no knowledge of its equivalent in his own lan- 
guage. Such a loss of sound-memories is appropriately called qword- 
deafness or sensory aphasia. It is not accompanied by deafness to 
sounds, and the person affected is usually able to identify an object 
by its sound, for example, he recognizes the sound of a bell and 
associates the sound with the appearance of the bell, although he no 
longer knows the name bell and the word bell calls up no memory- 
picture. The condition is not necessarily accompanied by any defect 
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of other sensations or of motion. Yet it prevents him from speak- 
ing intelligibly, and produces indirectly a true loss of speech. For 
before a word is intentionally spoken its sound is recalled, and the 
effort-memory connected with its articulation and by which the pro- 
nunciation is guided is awakened through the sound-memory. If the 
recollection of the sound is impossible the effort-memory cannot be 
aroused intentionally. The person cannot say a word which he has 
forgotten; and he cannot talk so as to be understood because he 
cannot remember the words in which he wishes to express his idea. 
The effort-memories of articulation are, however, uninjured and all 
kinds of sounds can be clearly uttered. Their character and succes- 
sion, however, cannot be regulated, and as a result the man talks an 
unintelligible jargon which he himself does not recognize as differing 
from ordinary speech. One such person was asked to read the sen- 
tence: “You may receive a report from other sources of a supposed 
attack on a British consul-general. The affair is, however, unworthy 
of consideration.”’ He read it slowly and in a jerky manner as nearly 
as it could be taken down thus: “So sur wisjee coz wenement ap- 
ripsy fro freuz fenement wiz a seconce coz foz no Sophias a the 
freckled pothy conollied. This affair eh oh cont oh curly of conse- 
quences.” It was evidently an effort to read aloud, requiring close 
attention, and he read seriously and steadily, apparently unconscious 
of the absurdity of his utterances, till interrupted by laughter, which 
it was impossible to restrain. He was never able to write at dictation, 
but he signed his name quite well, and could copy accurately, 
though as he wrote each letter he would attempt to name it aloud, 
but always pronounced a wrong letter.* 

This condition of word-deafness is produced by a destruction of 
a definite region of the brain known as the first temporal convolu- 
tion. (Fig. 2, area I.) 

2. There are persons who lose the power of speech because they 
lose the effort-memories necessary to utter words. They can under- 
stand perfectly whatever is said to them, recognizing spoken language 
with all that it implies. They are perfectly aware of the import of 
a question and of what they desire to say in reply. They are anx- 
ious to convey their thoughts to others; but the combination of 
movements in the throat, tongue and lips which must be performed 
in order to utter words which are remembered, a combination ac-. 


* Broadbent, Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. lv., page 162. 
22 
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quired in infancy and preserved as an effort-memory, has disappeared 
from conscious use. The sound-memory no longer awakens the 
effort-memory because the latter is lost. The individual affected 
may attempt to talk but fails at once to enunciate an intelligible 
word, and, perceiving his mistakes, soon abandons the attempt and 
cannot be induced to break his silence, knowing that to speak is to 
expose his defect. He differs thus very markedly from the man who 
is word-deaf, and who chatters gibberish all day under the mistaken 
notion that he is entertaining his friends by enjoyable conversation. 
He suffers more keenly from the knowledge of his weakness, and is 
more liable to become morbid and melancholy. He is like a deaf- 


Fic. 2. 


mute who has no knowledge of speech by the finger language, and 
who thus finds no way of communicating his wants except by ges- 
tures. Usually in this condition one or two words or phrases—for 
example, yes, no,—may be after a time regained, and these are used 
on all occasions in answer to any question in a way which is almost 
automatic. The probable explanation of such a survival is that one 
or two effort-memories have escaped destruction. But it isoften the 
case that the word regained isthe one just onthe point of being used 
when the power of speech was lost. Thus Hughlings Jackson tells 
of a man struck down in a street brawl whose only phrase thereafter 
was “I want protection.” And of another, a switch-tender on a 
railway, who at his post was struck by a passing train, and who 
always said “Come on to me,” a phrase which Jackson thinks he may 
have been in the habit of saying automatically as the trains which 
passed his switch approached. The first words spoken by a lady who 
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had been seized with apoplexy while playing whist, and who remained 
unconscious three days, were “ What is trumps?” One such person 
was an old man, whose family had all died save one son, the pride of 
his declining years, and the centre of his thoughts. He was suddenly 
deprived of speech but soon began to say “Aleck,” the son’s name, and 
that remained his only intelligent utterance until his death. An old 
lady in New York, who lost her speech when in middle life, recovered 
one phrase which was drolly appropriate, and on all occasions, and 
in reply to every question, she would reiterate in the most cheerful 
or sympathetic tones, as the occasion required, “‘ Ah, dear me, I don’t 
know.” This was really the answer to the question “ What is the 
matter?” which was asked her just at the time she was seized with 
the disease. 

This condition is now known as motor aphasia. It is the form 
first described by Broca, and is due, as he showed, to a destruction of 
the third frontal convolution. (Fig. 2, area 2.) It is much more com- 
mon than word-deafness—a form of aphasia of which Broca had no 
knowledge—but which it is now possible, as we have seen, to dis- 
tinguish sharply from this form of loss of speech. 

3. There are persons who have a peculiar affection of speech 
which differs from the two forms already considered and consists in 
an inability to command the words which they intend to use. They 
substitute one word for another, although they know the word which 
they intend to say, and have no difficulty in articulation. Instead of 
answering a question intelligently such an individual will reply in a 
long sentence, each word of which is a known word but out of rela- 
tion to all the rest. Ask such a man, “what is this?” holding up 
your watch, and he will say “a key.” He recognizes that it is a watch, 
for if you ask, “is it a key?” he laughs at you, and says, “no.” He 
recognizes the sound, “key,” which he has just said for watch, and his 
mistake amuses or annoys him. A man who was suffering from this 

condition was asked to name a playing card, the four of spades, 
which he had just been using in a game of whist. He answered 
promptly, “ five of telephone.” Oddly enough, in this condition it 
may be a certain class of words only which are misplaced. Nouns 
are the class the use of which is most frequently lost, and then the 
person will use the most roundabout phrases and long sentences to 
avoid uttering a word which he knows that he cannot use properly. 
One such person always substituted for scissors “ that with which 
one cuts;” for window, “that through which one sees.” Another 
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man who had lost his use of proper names and substantives in gen- 
eral, with exception of their first letters, prepared for himself an 
alphabetically arranged dictionary of the nouns required in his home 
intercourse, and whenever it became necessary for him to use one he 
immediately looked it out in his book. As long as he kept his eye 
upon the written name he could pronounce it, but a moment after- 
ward he was unable to do so. A gentleman thus affected was found 
to be unable to say his alphabet or to count. He would begin a, b, 
c, and then say m, w, n, y; would stop in order to correct himself, 
and begin again, making the same mistake. In counting up to ten 
he replaced 4 by m constantly. Though a skilful accountant and 
perfectly able to add up a column of figures, he would put down a 
wrong answer, at once detecting his mistake, but writing every time 
a different figure from the one intended. 

Doctor Granger Stewart tells of a man who failed to name the 
various objects held up before him, and to repeat some words 
which were said in his hearing. He was asked to say “no,” 
and made a great effort, bringing many muscles into play in his 
attempt to do so. Then finding that it was hopeless, and, giving up 
the attempt, he shook his head sadly and said “no.” By an auto- 
matic process he had uttered the very word that he could not 
produce by an effort of the will. A Scottish clergyman one day met 
a parishioner with whom he was familiar, and wished to address him 
by his name, but what the name was he could not remember. 
Thinking it best to be honest, he made up his mind to state his diffi- 
culty, and when the man came close to him he said, “Thomas, is 
your name John?” Automatically he had applied the right name 
while his voluntary effort had resulted only in an absurd question. 

This condition is known as paraphasia, or aphasia of conduc- 
tion. It is explained by the destruction of the association fibres 
which join the sound-memories with the effort-memories. The de- 
struction of the brain is located in the Island of Reil, through which 
this tract of association fibres passes. (Fig. 2. Between area 1 and 
2, too deep in to be shown in a cut of the surface.) 

4. There are persons who suddenly lose the power of reading. 
The sight of printed or written words no longer awakens any recog- 
nition, or any association of the appearance of the word with its 
corresponding object or sound. They may see persons or objects 
about them perfectly well, and they look at the page of a book with 
interest, and usually with some curiosity, as we might look at an 
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Egyptian hieroglyphic or a Chaldean inscription. But the power 
of understanding written language is gone. One man who had 
suffered from this affection seemed at first unconscious of his actual 
condition. When asked to read he would make very elaborate pre- 
parations, putting on his spectacles and moving the paper or book 
backward and forward until he seemed to get it into a position 
where he could see well. He would then read aloud, uttering a few 
sentences which had not the remotest connection with anything 
that was before him on the printed page. He was handed a note 
which read as follows: ‘Dear Sir, I shall be much obliged if you 
will let me know whether or not you consider it likely that A. B. 
will recover.” He looked at it carefully and seemed to glance it 
through, and then read slowly and deliberately, and without much 
hesitation: “Dear Sir, you are requested to bring this note with 
you the next time you come to the infirmary ;” and then he added, 
“that is what I make of it; I don’t know whether it is right or 
not.” He often tried to read a newspaper aloud, and his wife said 
that he read “a lot of stuff all made up out of his own head.” On 
one occasion she took the paper and read it to him. He was very 
quiet for a time, and then asked: “Is that what it says in that 
paper ?” and when she assured him that it was, he said, “ Well then, 
I must be an idiot.” At that time he would remark, “I don’t know 
what is the matter with the newspapers nowadays, they are filled 
with such silly stuff.”” Soon, however, he began to realize that the 
trouble lay in himself rather than in the papers, and then he gave 
up attempting to read. * 

It is a curious fact that persons suffering thus often retain their 
ability to write, being totally unable to read what they have just writ- 
ten. Charcot tells of a manin this condition who suddenly discov- 
ered his defect one day, when, after finishing a number of important 
business letters, he took up the first in order to read it over and found 
that he could no longer read. The fact that he retained the power to 
write led Charcot to urge him to make use of this power in acquiring 
a knowledge of written language, and he was pleased to find that when 
with a pen or with the point of his finger he traced out the form of a 
letter, which by looking at he could not tell from any other, the right 
name at once occurred to him. Heused his effort-memory of written 
words to reach the sound-memory, since the loss of the sight-memory 
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made the natural method of reading impossible. And as he was 
naturally more accustomed in writing to the form of written rather 
than of printed letters, it was noticed that it required a longer time 
for him to recognize the latter by tracing than it did the former. 
Oral speech was not in any way affected. 

This condition is known as word-blindness. It may occur alone, 
as Charcot’s case just related proves. But it is more often associ- 
ated with word-deafness, a fact which is explained by the proximity 
of the area in which memories of words seen are preserved to that in 
which memories of words heard are stored. (Fig. 2, area 3.) 

5. The last condition to be mentioned is agraphia, or the loss of 
the power of writing. The act of writing is regulated, as has been 
already shown, by a set of effort-memories connected with the move- 
ments of the hand and fingers. These may be lost although the most 
delicate motions of the hand are not interfered with, and therefore 
the condition is by no means the same as paralysis. A person so 
affected is also unable to copy. There are other effort-memories 
allied to the memories of writing which in like manner may be lost. 
A pianist or a player on any musical instrument may find his skill 
in manipulation, acquired by long practice, suddenly taken away. 
Various trades require skilful use of the hands, and persons whose 
subsistence depends on their work may be suddenly rendered pen- 
niless by the loss of the appropriate effort-memories. The term 
agraphia describes this condition when the effort-memories connected 
with the act of writing are lost. For the loss of these other mem- 
ories a broader term is required. The brain area affected in agraphia 
is situated at the posterior extremity of the second frontal ‘convolu- 
tion. (Fig. 2, area 4.) 

There are other forms of loss of speech which are not as fully 
understood as those which have been mentioned and which seem to 
be dependent rather upon a break in the association fibres than upon 
a destruction of the cells in which the memories reside. If the asso- 
ciations are broken but can be repaired, a recovery of speech may 
take place at any time, since the memories are not really gone but are 
only inaccessible. If the cells are destroyed the only method of re- 
covery is by an entirely new process of education, and in many cases 
where the disease is extensive this is found to be impossible. Several 
of the forms of aphasia which have been described may occur to- 


gether. In that case the disease is found to be extensive, and to 
involve several areas. 
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One interesting fact remains to be stated, viz.: that in right- 
handed persons the mechanism of speech is limited to the left half 
of the brain, injuries to the right half not being followed by loss of 
speech ; while in left-handed persons it is the right half of the brain 
which presides over the process. 

There is but one interpretation which can be given to such a series 
of facts as the study of loss of speech affords. The conclusion is 
evident that the various memories concerned in the formation of 
the word-image are located in certain definite areas of the surface of 
the brain; and that each is independent of the others but associated 
with the others by the fibres which join the various areas.- This con- 
clusion is in complete accord with the notion of a physical substratum 
of the word-image reached by other methods of investigation. It is 
based upon carefully studied facts, and does not go beyond the facts. 
We may, therefore, hold that the mechanism of speech is to be found 
in the surface of the brain, that it is a complex mechanism, and that 
all its parts must be intact in order that language may be employed. 
Each part of the mental process which we have so far followed by 
introspection has its corresponding physical correlative in the brain 
structure. 

The limits of the different areas laid down upon the chart (Fig. 
2) are not to be taken too strictly. It is evident on a moment’s 
thought that the size of each area increases with every new word 
acquired, and that to learn a new language will nearly double each 
area. That the ability to acquire languages, which is so evident in 
some persons and so deficient in others, is somewhat dependent 
upon the development of the cells in these areas or upon their ex- 
tent in different brains is not at all improbable. The marked in- 
heritance of linguistic power in certain distinguished families, proven 
by Galton’s researches, the limitation of mental growth by brain de- 
fect as seen in imbeciles, and the mental changes known to be pro- 
duced by brain decay in lunatics all favor this supposition. Even in 
normal persons a marked diversity of action in the different areas 
may be noted which has much to do with the mental facility and 
disposition. It is said that when Legouvé and Scribe were asked 
how they divided the work of writing a play together, Legouvé re- 
plied: ‘When I write a scene I listen and Scribe looks. As I write 
each sentence the voice of the speaker echoes in my ear. The tones 
of the different actors vibrate as the words flow from the pen. For 
Scribe, the actors move about upon the scene, they act before his 
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eyes. I am anauditor: he is a spectator.” ‘ Yes,” added Scribe, 
“you are right, for when I write my parts I find myself sitting in 
the middle of the parterre and looking at the stage.” 

We have considered but one of many brain mechanisms, whose 
study leads to the conclusion that the theory of the localization of 
functions is true. It would be possible to cite examples of the 
loss of various powers of sensation, or of motion associated with 
disease in other regions in further support of this theory. And the 
loss of memories other than those connected with speech has also been 
observed. Thus some persons lose all power of recognizing faces 
which they formerly knew quite well; or find themselves bewildered 
and lost in a city whose streets are ordinarily quite familiar ; or are 
suddenly deprived of all musical talent by a disease which blots out 
the appreciation and recollection of melody and harmony. But 
enough has been stated to convince the unprejudiced reader that 
the theory is based upon facts as far as it applies toman. The vari- 
ous functions of the brain may be assigned to various parts. 

The exact boundaries of these parts cannot yet be accurately de- 
termined. The facts seem to point to a gradual merging of one area 
into another rather than to any sharp division; so that while each 
region is distinct from all others in its centre, at its circumference it 
overlaps or invades the territory of others.* While strict limitations 
of functions to definite parts is unwarranted the general truth of 
the theory must be admitted. 

It may be objected, however, that localization should not be ac- 
cepted as proven in man until it is demonstrated in animals; and it may 
be urged that physiologists differ widely as to the results of experi- 
ments performed to test thistheory. It is true that at present there 
are three distinct parties among the physiologists. Ferrier and 
Munk insist upon a strict demarkation of circumscribed regions on 
the surface of the brain, to each of which a certain function is 
assigned. Goltz, on the contrary, denies the possibility of any 
definite localization, reaffirming the statement of Flourens that the 
brain acts as a whole. Luciani and Exner occupy a middle ground, 
admitting, on the one hand, that each sense has a physiological rela- 
tion to some definite portion of the brain, but allowing, on the other, 
that these portions may overlap one another and are not separated 
by any sharp boundaries. The last position seems to be gaining 
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ground. And it agrees with the one reached from the study of dis- 
ease in man. 

The differences between the physiological parties seem irrecon- 
cilable, but are not necessarily so. The results of experiments on 
animals are open to many interpretations, and it may be fairly claimed 
that the differences between Goltz and Munk lie rather in their 
interpretations of the facts than in the results of their experiments. 
Neither of them has, however, emphasized sufficiently the difference 
between instinctive acts and conscious volitional action. And in 
this distinction is to be found, as I believe, the means of reconciling 
their opposing views. 

Instinctive acts are automatic in their nature, are always per- 
formed at once in response to certain stimuli, are not the result of 
education, and are not in themselves conscious or voluntary ; al- 
though they may become the objects of conscious perception. They 
are performed by certain nervous mechanisms termed ganglia, which 
consist of masses of gray substance lying in the spinal cord or in 
the base of the brain. The cortex of the brain, that layer of gray 
substance which lies upon the surface of the organ, and which is 
thrown into folds on that surface, has nothing to do with instinct- 
ive acts. Its functions are higher. It presides over conscious 
selective action. In it perceptions occur and memories are stored. 
It is the seat of intelligent action as contrasted with instinctive acts. 
Its integrity is necessary to any high mental process. The structure 
of the ganglia and the functions of the ganglia may, therefore, be 
sharply contrasted with the structure and functions of the cortex. 
When the acts of different animals are compared it becomes evident 
at once that instinct and intellect are correlative powers, that where 
one predominates the other is inferior. 

In the lowest classes of vertebrates instinct seems to guide almost 
every movement, and it is even difficult to detect just what actions 
may be called intelligent. Thus a frog whose cortex is removed, 
can hop and swim, can eat and croak, and can balance itself on an 
inclined surface, preserving its equilibrium just as perfectly as one 
that has not been mutilated. It responds to every stimulus exactly 
like an ordinary frog, yet all its acts are performed by the ganglia 
and not by the cortex. The only thing that is wanting is sponta- 
neous action. If undisturbed, such a frog remains where it is put, 
motionless, and will die of hunger unless cared for. The same may 


be said of birds. 
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In a higher class of animals instinct and intellect are more evenly 
balanced. In dogs, many acts, such as running, barking, following a 
scent or hunting, are instinctive and always follow when the proper 
stimulus is supplied. A pointer puppy will point as soon as he sees 
a bird, without any training. A Scotch terrier does not have to be 
taught how to seize and killa rat. But these animals have intellect 
as well as instinct. They can be trained. Their instinctive acts 
are consciously observed by them and may be voluntarily imitated. 
You can teach a dog to give his paw, to sit up and beg, and to do 
many tricks in response to certain signs which he recognizes. These 
acts are conscious; they result from a perception of some sound or 
sign; they imply a previous training, and an active memory; and 
they are voluntary and selective. They are true, intelligent, cortical 
acts as distinguished from instinctive acts of the ganglia. 

In monkeys intelligent action predominates over instinctive acts. 
The young monkey has to be cared for by its mother for some 
months, and has to be taught how to maintain its own existence. 
The majority of its actions are not of an automatic kind, are not per- 
formed with skill from the first, do not follow a definite stimulus, as 
in the case of the chick which pecks at a worm as soon as it is out of 
the shell. In monkeys it is almost as difficult to decide what acts 
are instinctive as it is in the frog to tell what acts are intelligent. In 
a word, cortical action is of far more importance than ganglionic acts. 

The various physiologists whose views have been stated have lim- 
ited their researches to the cortex of the brain. In all cases in which 
parts of the brain have been destroyed the ganglia have not been 
injured. Therefore instinctive action has not been impaired perma- 
nently, and if suspended at all, the suspension has been a temporary 
result of the shock of the operation. It was therefore to be expect- 
ed that destruction of the cortical areas of the brain should have the 
effect of suspending selective voluntary action, memory and con- 
scious perception, and this is certainly the result of experimentation 
in the hands both of Goltz and of Munk. But if instinctive action 
remains it is also to be expected that subsequently to the operation 
certain movements of an automatic kind might be made in response 
to stimuli. These should not, however, be ascribed to a recovery of 
cortical power, or confounded with voluntary acts. The lower the 
position of the animal experimented upon in the scale of life the less 
serious will the cortical destruction appear. In the frog, as we have 
seen already, it is difficult to detect its effect. In the dog the effect 
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will be more evident, but many powers will undoubtedly remain. In 
the monkey the effect will be far more serious, since his instinctive 
acts are few. It will not do to contrast the condition of the dog 
with that of the monkey, and because the dog apparently regains 
certain powers to claim that the same may be true of the monkey. 
Each animal in the series must be studied alone, or if a comparison 
is made, the great distinction between instinctive and intelligent acts 
must be clearly stated, and their relative importance in the various 
classes of animals under observation must be kept in mind.* In 
this way, I believe, the results of experiments may be interpreted in 
a manner which will not lead to such irreconcilable positions as are 
to-day maintained by the various physiological parties. 

However these parties may differ it is evident from these consid- 
erations that their conclusions cannot be admitted to apply to man. 
If it is impossible to reach accurate results by comparing dogs with 
monkeys, it is certainly unwarrantable to reason from experiments 
upon monkeys as to the functions of the brain in man. If any con- 
clusion is to be drawn it is that the higher the intelligence the more 
definitely localizable are the various functions. If any particular 
statements are made regarding the human brain they must be based 
wholly upon its study. As we have already seen the experiments of 
nature in the shape of disease point to the localization of certain 
functions of the brain in man. The conclusions of the psychologist 
are not therefore to be substantiated by the physiologist, but are to 
be reached by such investigations as we have here followed regarding 
the mechanism of speech. 

There are some who ridicule the theory of localization by calling 
it “the modern phrenology.” | It is always dangerous to make sport 
of facts. But these critics miss their mark. It is not claimed here, as 
by phrenologists, that mental faculties can be localized. In fact such 
an analysis as has been made of speech demonstrates at once that 
such a simple act as that of calling up the word de// involves an activ- 
ity in a large number of different regions of the brain, and also the 
integrity of associating fibres which pass between distant parts. If 
such a simple act of memory demands the integrity of so many 


* Goltz’ conclusions are drawn largely from experiments upon dogs, while Munk has 
worked very largely upon monkeys, hence their conclusions are necessarily at variance. A 
similar distinction should be made between dogs of different kinds, some being far more 
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parts, how much more is this true of the complex mental images 
which are involved in abstract ideas. So that it is evident that no 
one who is familiar with the true nature of the facts, as now ascer- 
tained, can point out a “centre of memory ” or a “centre of speech.” 

Another objection is raised which requires more serious consider- 
ation. It is said that this interpretation of facts has a materialistic 
tendency, that such analysis resolves mental acts into physical pro- 
cesses. This rests, I believe, upon a misapprehension. No one cer- 
tainly can object to the statement that brain activity conditions 
thought. The wearied scholar, whose studies lead to such an objec- 
tion, disproves it when he throws his book aside for needed physical 
rest. But this does not imply that brain and thought are identical. 
If it has been possible to demonstrate a mechanism of speech in the 
brain it is only to discover a means used by thought in making itself 
known. The knowledge of the machine has not given us any clew to 
the nature of the motor power setting it in action. 

We have gone ona step from our starting-point in the ear and 
the throat. We havenot found anything more than a finer mechanism 
through which thought and motion become interchangeable. 

As Lotze has said: “ We are apt to estimate the thoroughness 
of our insight according to the number of details which in any inves- 
tigation we have mastered; the more internal mechanism, the more 
intricacy our analyzing study finds in any object, the more completely 
do we believe ourselves to understand its nature and manner of work- 
ing. We do not reflect that this multitude of connected parts but 
increases the extent of that which we have to explain, and that every 
link shown to intervene between the first cause and the last effect 
instead of solving only renders more complicated the enigma—how 
reciprocal action is possible between different elements.’’* 

We began by tracing some of the steps in answering a question. 
The train of thought which the question started, the reasoning which 
led up to the reply, and the choice of the appropriate words are all 
mental processes which have not been touched upon, and which are 
not to be reached by such methods of research as have here been em- 
ployed. It is important to keep in mind in all such studies, the 
necessary and logical limitations of the lines of investigation pursued. 
It is not warrantableto conclude that when the exact manner of activ- 
ity in brain cells is ascertained that all the mysteries of the interac- 
OM AEC Se st— 
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tion of body and mind are cleared up. Researches thus far in 
physiological psychology have resulted only in a more accurate 
knowledge of the agents used by the mind. If it is clearly stated 
that the object of such investigations is not to resolve mental action 
into physical vibrations, nor to eliminate mind from brain, the ob- 
jection which we are considering must be withdrawn. The physio- 
logical school of psychology has shown great genius of investigation. 
It has approached the subject of the relation of mind and brain from 
a new stand-point. It has made many valuable discoveries. But like 
the older school of psychology it has its limitations. And just as 
that school failed to solve the problem of the relation of mind and 
matter from the subjective side, so this school has failed from the 
objective side. Each has its own methods; its own field of investi- 
gation; its own results. Neither can consistently deny the facts or 
dispute the legitimate conclusions of the other. Both must admit 
that the problem which it is their object to solve is still a mystery, 
and that the mutual relation of the mental and the physical forces of 


man remains unexplained. M. ALLEN STARR 
ALLE . 


THE SEVENTH PETITION.* 


ONE of the most remarkable books in English literature is the 
version of the Bible made in the days of King James. Its fore- 
runners are scattered all along a century. Its language, in dignity 
and simplicity, has a character of its own. It is English which never 
was the language of the court or the camp, of the universities or 
common life; and yet it has the air of being the rightful speech of 
every one who inherits the English as his tongue. 

The seventh petition in the prayer, which a hundred years ago 
was uttered at least in New England by every child that was old 
enough to prattle, as the last office of the evening, was: Deliver us 
from evil. These words are comprehensive, full of weight for the 
ripened reason, and clear to reason in itsdawning. Our new revisers 
have thrown aside this established translation, and, for the sublime 
words to which the whole English-speaking Christian world is accus- 
tomed, have substituted “ Deliver us from the evil one.” If the 
Greek words which the authors of this new rendering had before 
them required the change, they certainly were bound, as honest men, 
to do what they have done; but what judgment should be pro- 
nounced if they have disregarded the meaning of Greek words, as 
used in the Greek cities before the Christian era began, and as used 
in the New Testament itself, in those of its books which were written 
by the most accomplished masters of the Greek language to be found 
in that volume? ‘ 

The authors of the old English version of the Bible considered 
the Greek wordst which they translated “evil” as an adjective, 
meaning moral evil in its totality. This mode of expression is in ac- 
cordance with the common, well-established usage of the best Greek 
authors who preceded the age in which Matthew and Luke made 
their records. We have an illustration of it in our own language. It 
is from the Greeks that we have translated the formula ro ayaSér, 
TO naAOV, TA alnés, into the good, the beautiful, the true, or good- 
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ness, beauty, truth. But the usage is not confined to these words; 
it was a.common form of expression in the Greek language, alike 
among the poets and in prose. The word for baseness had the form 
of an adjective, 70 aigypor. In the federal governments which were 
formed between Hellenic States, the adjective, ro xowvov, standing 
by itself alone was enough to designate the federal treasury. This 
being so, it follows that by the usage of the only language which 
brings down to us this prayer, the words rob zovypod should be 
interpreted “evil” in its impersonality. It was the most general 
and all-embracing form of expression that could have been em- 
ployed. 

It may be answered that those who first heard the Lord’s Prayer 
and first wrote it down in its briefness might not have been accurate 
masters of classical Greek; that Plato and Euripides used a form of 
language which was unknown to the hearers of the word. Let us 
then call in two witnesses from among the men who were either pres- 
ent to hear the Master teach the universal prayer, or were so well in- 
structed that they were able to write with authority so that others 
might “know the certainty ” of their narrative. Luke, in the forty- 
fifth verse of the sixth chapter of his history, expresses alike evil and 
good by a Greek adjective with an article according to the established 
Greek usage, “a good man bringeth forth good; and an evil man 
bringeth forth evil.” A more apt illustration to show that the clause 
in the Lord’s Prayer, translated “ Deliver us from evil,” is rightly 
translated, cannot be required; and this time the new revisers in 
their version, like the men of 1611, acknowledge that the words, which 
they both translate “good” and “evil,” are impersonal.* 

The second writer who shall be cited is Paul, a native of Tarsus, 
which was famous for its wealth as a commercial city, and likewise 
famous as a seat of learning and philosophy. He was the great 
teacher of Christianity, especially to those whose mother-tongue was 
the Greek—a Calvinist, it may be said in passing, of the straitest 
sect, if there ever was one. In the most elaborate of his epistles he 
nee IE a ct ee nc 
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The good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good ; 
‘and the evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth that which is evil. 


The version of the New Testament set forth A. D, 1611 and the revised version of 1881, 
where the Greek speaks of good and of evil, alike use the periphrasis, that which is good, 
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represents alike good and evil in their totality by Greek adjectives 
with an article.* 

I will cite one more great name, and it shall be that of one who 
was present when the Lord's Prayer was pronounced for the first time. 
Of all the Apostles, the man of the simplest and yet the most philo- 
sophical turn of mind and the one of whom it is specially remem- 
bered that the Great Teacher loved him, was John. His gospel is the 
most wonderful book for popular instruction that ever was written. 
In the first of his general letters he makes the announcement that 
the whole world reposes in evil, or, as the version of the New Testa- 
ment of 1611 translates it, in wickedness. Here we have examples 
of the use of the word in question to signify evil, as the revisers 
themselves admit, by Luke, the man of the world, by Paul, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who spoke at Athens to the descendants of 
those who had listened with rapture to Euripides, and, as the theo- 
logians of 1611 believed, by John, who was the most copious of all 
the contributors to the New Testament. 

The revisers of 1881 insist on making the Apostle John say, “ The 
whole world lieth in the evil one,” a form of expression which in 
English carries with it no meaning, until it is translated in the mind 
into the words of the version of 1611. But there lurks under the 
language of the revisers the philosophy of Zoroaster, which has no 
affinity with Christianity ; it discards the conception of a supreme 
divine power, and acknowledges a personal force at work in the uni- 
verse utterly evil in its purposes, a serpent on whose head no Saviour 
has placed his heel. It is giving up a universal religion, an eternal 
religion, a religion that dates from the beginning—the Christian 
religion—for a poor sort of philosophy, which believes in two warring 
powers eternally ajar, with no decisive superiority on either side. 

If the inquiry needs to be pushed further, the Lord’s Prayer itself 
should be studied in its unity, so that it may assist in the interpreta- 
tion of its parts, and in a manner that will make them all in harmony 
with each other. The general principle, which is the life and char- 
acter and charm of the whole, is humility ; and humility is the virtue 
which sums up all virtues in itself. The first principle is, that what- 
ever in man is good is the divine presence within him controlling his 


* Paul to the Romans, xii., 9. 
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The English version again substitutes for this Greek brief and direct form of speech a 
periphrasis, as in the version of Luke vi., 4s. 
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actions. Of the two words with which it opens, the appellation of 
Father combines most completely the idea of reverence with the idea 
of duty. 

Next comes the complete subordination of the temporal life to 
the life of the soul. The principle of absolute equality is repeated 
in the words that relate to the mutual relation of man with man, his 
transgressions, and how they may be repaired. Then comes the 
longing for holiness; and the first entreaty is: Lead us not into 
temptation; the desire of absolute purity is heard in the second: 
Deliver us from evil. The supplicant must search the recesses of his 
own soul and seek there for the root of evil; and if he finds it there, 
he must be restless and unhappy until he can tear it out, root and 
branch, and gain peace with purity and justice. But, through our 
revisers, if their innovation is to be accepted, the prayer becomes the 
prayer of pride, of a man who attributes no weakness to himself; and, 
instead of looking into himself for the seed of the evil which he may 
commit, presents his own inward nature as in itself perfect, and’need- 
ing no protection but from an outside evil one. In this way the 
prayer of humility becomes the voice of self-deception and pride. 

It remains only to ask how has the world, for nearly nineteen 
centuries, understood the petition? The Greek of the two Gospels 
speaks for itself. The Vulgate, which is the first great trarfslation of 
the New Testament made for the Latin world, rightly reads: Lzbera 
nos a mato, deliver us from evil; and this version is still read in all 
the Latin world which adheres to Rome. The learned and wise 
translators of the days of King James rendered the words correctly : 
Deliver us from evil, and they are followed by all English-speaking 
churches of every denomination. The rendering in the Douay Bible 
is the same; and so it is in the Bible, as translated by Luther. The 
whole world of Christianity—Catholic, Anglican, Episcopal, Luth- 
eran, and Reformed—agree in the rendering: Deliver us from evil. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 
23 
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RELIGION—if it be the binding of human beings to the Unseen 
Power of the universe—and Revelation, or the manifestation of His 
nature to men, must have been realities and phenomena through all 
ages of human history, and as definite and sustaining to the first sav- 
age who sharpened his flints in the tertiary period or the first 
cave-dweller whose mental faculties had grasped the idea of a cause, 
as to the saint of the middle ages, or the religious philosopher of the 
nineteenth century. The conceptions of the “fossil savage” and of 
the modern thinker would not be the same; but they would have 
great elements in common. Both would bow in unspeakable awe 
before the vast and incomprehensible Mystery behind the things seen, 
both would depend utterly on this Infinite and Unknown Power, 
whether manifested in one being or many beings; both would bend 
their wills to the eternal Will, or wills, and both would seek to guide 
their lives by what had been revealed to them of the qualities and 
purposes of the tremendous Being, or beings, unseen yet ever felt. 
The man of the flint ages would undoubtedly be capable of grasp- 
ing but few, and those the simplest truths. But as his race gradually 
rose in the scale, its members would be open more and more to the 
higher divine influences which were ever acting around them, and 
attaining thus to purer and grander conceptions. Then from reasons 
which we cannot always explain,—perhaps connected with the free- 
dom of the human will,—some branch or descendant of the savage 
race would arise which was peculiarly sensitive to these unseen in- 
fluences which became inspired with moral and spiritual truths, and 
was especially open to inspiration from above. This tribe or nation 
has become inspired with religion and seems at once to make a great 
bound in spiritual growth. Truths are revealed to it which move 
men through all succeeding time, and lives appear in such a people, 
so controlled by these inspirations and so animated by moral and un- 
seen powers, that the memories and the legends of them survive all 
other traditions, and never cease to console or to elevate or to purify 
mankind. On the other hand, other races appear in history— 
why, we cannot say—less open to the divine influences, and thus 
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manifesting them less, and tending toward a lower and more selfish 
animal life. Yet, among such races there are probably far more 
humane, sympathetic and spiritual lives, passed in obscurity, than 
human records ever describe. We know but little of the morals or 
religion of the remote past. What we do know, we judge of by tests 
entirely inapplicable, and interpret an ancient poetic symbolism by a 
modern and exact glossary. 

It is a side-evidence of the spiritual inspiration of ancient or bar- 
barous races that so many tribes of men in all ages have a tradition 
or legend of a moral benefactor of their race, who came from above, 
bore human ills, sought to scatter happiness and enlightenment among 
men, and perhaps perished at last in the struggle with evil on earth, to 
appear again among the stars, or to await his faithful followers inthe 
region of the blessed. Even “sun-myths,” subsequently attached to 
such traditions, would not disprove the substantial historical truth of 
the original story. Nor would the tendency of the human mind to 
frame its ideals in legends, demonstrate that no such ideal benefactors 
have arisen. The strength and purity of the feelings and practices 
which gather around such memories are perhaps the best test of their 
reality. Under a continuity of spiritual influences through all ages, 
such lives are natural and to be expected. And even if some of 
these be imagined, the ideal shows the moral forces working on the 
hearts of men and the truths which had here and there dawned on 
them. | 

The highest forms of spiritual thought and the purest ideals of 
religion would probably be developed in connection with a certain 
advancement of civilization or of intellectual life. And yet they 
would not necessarily follow mental progress. To the savage and 
unreflecting mind the conception of one Power behind the universe 
comes later than the thought of many powers, though even with the 
earliest religious beliefs will be a faith in one unseen Being who is 
greater than other similar beings. And it is perfectly possible that a 
healthful, independent roving tribe—like some branch of the Semitic 
race—much in contact with nature, and not corrupted by luxury, 

might be more open to the unseen spiritual influences, and thus reach 
a grander conception of the mystery of the universe, than some 
races much more developed intellectually and materially. 

If we search human records for the most ancient civilization we 
unquestionably come at once upon the Egyptian. To the student 
among the Greek and the Roman races in their prime, the founders 
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of the magnificent temples and gigantic tombs in the valley of the 
Nile seemed as remote asthey do to us. Indeed, it may with truth be 
said that the modern European and American student of archeology 
knows more of that antique civilization than did Herodotus or Plu- 
tarch. Whatever doubts may linger about the exact numbers of the 
Egyptian chronology, whether certain lines of kings were synchro- 
nous or successive, the general conclusion can hardly be questioned by 
scholars, that far back in the shadowy ages of the past, thousands of 
years before the first dawn of Greek culture, centuries before Moses 
or Abraham or the received dates of the Flood, a remarkably organ- 
ized civilization and highly developed religion existed in the lower 
Nile valley, shut apart from the world, though destined to influence 
all countries and all succeeding ages. 

Till comparatively recent years the modern student was under the 
double misfortune of knowing the Egyptian religion only through a 
symbolism utterly foreign to our mental habits, and then through 
Greek and Roman interpreters. If the reader will imagine so strange 
a calamity as that the Christian religion had utterly perished from the 
earth in the fifth or sixth centuries, and that its documents had been 
hidden or destroyed, and it could only be known through its symbol- 
ism and art, and through Greek and Latin historians, we will have 
some slight appreciation of our relation to the Egyptian religion. 

In such a case as we have supposed, we would have learned from 
the noblest and purest Roman historian that this dead religion was 
a “detestable superstition ;” from another that its followers indulged 
in shameful orgies of lust, and resorted to human sacrifice; from 
others among the Greeks of apparently the highest moral sympa- 
thies, living within fifty or sixty years of the death of its founder, 
we should not hear a word of its doctrines, or its marvels, or the 
wonderful life of its originator. From its symbolism and art students 
of archeology would have inferred as to this extinct faith that its 
central deity was an aged man with flowing locks, of noble and ven- 
erable countenance, that it worshipped also a goddess of fair appear- 
ance with a wonderful child, that it believed in a marriage of this 
divinity with a higher deity, and also that it adored a sad man of 
suffering who had been executed as a criminal. They would dis- 
cover also animal worship in the adoration of the lamb and the dove, 
and in the figures of gods with the heads of the lion, the eagle, the 
bull, and the pigeon. They would detect, besides, the struggles of the 
good and evil principles in the pictures of gods of frightful aspect 
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contending with gods of benignant countenance, and they would find 
pictures of heaven which were merely the continuance of the familiar 
pastoral scenes of Italy and Germany. 

No doubt, too, as time passed away and the facts and traditions 
connected with the life of the great founder of this religion had be- 
come vague and shadowy, solar myths would attach themselves to its 
incidents; the twelve apostles would become the twelve months, the 
day of nativity would be the day of the sun’s return northward, the 
death would be an eclipse, and the name which this supposed god 
gave himself, the “ Light of the World,” would indicate the solar 
origin of the story, and his resurrection would be the emerging of the 
sun from the deep shadow, and the life and light which follow it.* 
It would require but a brief time and little imagination to attach a 
solar myth to the Gospel narrative provided the facts had become 
obscured. 

When Herodotus visited Egypt in the third century before 
Christ, or, when Diodorus wrote of it about the time of Christ, 
or Plutarch gathered the legend of Osiris from Egyptian sources 
within seventy or eighty years after, the Egyptian religion was a 
thing of the remote past, at a greater distance from Herodotus or 
Plutarch than these are from us. The ancient faith had degenerated 
into extreme polytheism, or idol worship, except among those 
initiated in its “ mysteries,” and there was only a tradition or vague 
impression among other peoples of the purity and grandeur of the 
belief of the early Egyptians. The excessive and peculiar symbol- 
ism of this race served also both to hide their real conceptions from 
foreign races and gradually to degrade their own beliefs. Close 
observers like Herodotus saw clearly that they believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and others, that they looked forward to a 
coming moral judgment. Their faiths in this great moral reckoning of 
mankind in a future life, no doubt influenced some of Plato’s ideals 
pictured in his myths. The Jews may have derived certain spiritual 
conceptions and portions of ritual from them, and, no doubt, through 
Alexandria and the platonizing Jews some of their most ancient be- 
liefs have reached the apostles, and thus modern times. But in 
general it may be safely said that we know much more of the 
ancient Egyptian religion than did the Greeks or Romans. 


Oe IA TS eS a RSLS ons Oe ee 
* The Christmas chant is well known, ‘‘ Sol novus oritur,”’ and the midsummer festi- 
val of bonfires to St. John, the Baptist. His words, ‘‘He must increase but I must 


decrease,” might well have a solar interpretation. 
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In the remotest ages of human history certain dwellers in the 
Nile valley, perhaps gazing into the solemn depths of the tropical 
night, or watching the majestic courses of the stars, or seeing the 
sudden and resplendent rising of the glorious orb of the sun over 
the silent desert sands, received in awe-struck wonder the grandest 
inspiration which can come to the human soul from the unseen : 
even the thought of a POWER, illimitable, incomprehensible, eternal, 
behind all the phenomena of the universe, above and behind the 
varied personalities of mythology and polytheism; the ONE awful 
beyond expression, enduring while all things change, filling im- 
mensity and eternity, self-created, the one original, before whom was 
nothing, and in whose presence the earth and heavens are but asa 
morning cloud; “living in truth,” * “truth itself,” the essence of 
“righteousness,” terrible to evil-doers, yet merciful, beneficent, full 
of love. Here to the ancient Egyptian was a being, vast beyond 
imagination to conceive, and yet inspiring and directing each believer, 
a being who lived in righteousness and demanded righteousness or 
“truth” of all those worshipping and loving him. Their wills must 
be submitted to his will. He guided and blessed them in life, and 
the happiness of eternity was to be in union with him.t+ 

This dread invisible “ concealed” being manifests himself through 
various persons or divinities. He creates through “Thoth,” His 
spirit, or “word.” Thoth is his manifestation as word or truth. 
He creates from himself through the word. Without Thoth is 
nothing made, and Thoth is God.” t 

St. John (i., 1, 2, 3) describes the oldest Egyptian faith precisely. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 


things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that is made.” 


* Words often used in the Book of the Dead. 

+ Lbid. 

¢ Brugsch, p. 58. Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth (James 
i., 18). “I call to witness the word of the Father which He first spoke when He estab- 
lished the universe by His will” (Orpheus’ words, quoted by Just. Mar., Orat. ad gentes). 
It should be said here, that the word “ Truth,” of such frequent and remarkable use in 
Egyptian religious writings, is expressed by a sign, meaning rule or measure: like our 
word righteousness. It means what is straight, conformed to rule and true ; what is en- 
during, and harmonious, and real; what is good forever. The triumph of truth is the 
triumph of goodness. Truth is the end of man. The “‘ justified” is the man held true and 
good. God is truth. Plutarch describes the amulet which protects Isis, as the gwrv7 


adnins, ‘ Voice of truth” (Pert Os., Ixviii.), as if that were the favorite phrase of the 
Egyptians. 
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The word used for the original source of all things, Xoper,* 
according to Brugsch, means the cause of all being and becoming. 
This creates from himself through the word or Thoth, not from any 
“stuff” or things existing. ‘Hail to thee, creator, body of God 
who buildeth his own body when heaven was not, and earth was 
not.” + Thousands of prayers are addressed to Xoper, “Thou wert 
first, nothing was then. ‘Thou makest what is there.” “ Nothing 
was before thee, the Only or Self-born.” “He was from the begin- 
ning, when nothing was.” “The heart of Ra, the tongue of Tum, 
the throat of the god whose name is hidden” (Ammon), says 
Brugsch, ¢ “all mean one God” and Thoth is the manifestation of 
that god as Word. 

An inscription on the temple of Dendera proclaims the “ Reve- 
lation of the light-god, Ra, being from the beginning (through) 
Thoth who rests in truth; what flows from his heart this works 
on, and what he has spoken stands for eternity.” § 

When these ancient inscriptions were chiselled in the granite near 
the Nile, before Moses or Abraham, the culture and religion of the 
Egyptians had passed from their low condition. Mighty buildings 
had been erected, demanding a remarkable knowledge of mechanical 
principles, a complex society was created and the faith of this race © 
was developed from a belief in the heavens as god to a heaven-god, 
and again from a sun-god to one who said to the sun, “ Come unto 
us!” | 

Philosophers note that these ancient Egyptian titles of deity do 
not in general take their origin from the heavens or the light, or from 
sensual images, as with the Aryan and other races, but are derived 
from deeper and more philosophic ideas of cause and origin and 
independent eternal being. In this they seem nearer the ancient 
Semitic Hebrew name of the Self-existent.1 They are such as 
Xoper (being), Ammon (the Concealed), Ra (the Original), Ptah 
(artist), Xnum (builder or potter), Sebaék (contriver), etc. 

Only Osiris ** (as, periodic force), seems to relate to the sun. 
But behind all these separate gods, is the One, unnamable, eternal, 


* Relig. und Mythol. d. Alt. Aeg., p. 51—H. Brugsch. 1885. See also De Rougé. 
+ Brugsch, p. 58. 

¢ Brugsch, p. 50. 

§ Brugsch, E. Meyer—Set 7yphon. 1875. 

| Book of the Dead, v., 21: Words of creative power 

{| Jahveh—I AM THAT I AM. 

** Brugsch. 
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infinite. They all seem only forms, or manifestations, of the origi- 
nal being.* Before they could express it in language, the Egyptians 
possessed the intuition or felt the power of this boundless creator 
and father. From innumerable of the oldest documents, it is clear, 
says Brugsch, that to the ancient Egyptians, God and the universe 
were as soul and body. God was a spirit dwelling in his cosmic 
house which he had furnished and built.t+ 

In analyzing the ancient belief of the priests, and thinkers, and 
artists of the Nile valley, we find everywhere the statements that 
God is ONE and alone and no other near him, the one who has made 
all. A Theban inscription says of God in his form of Ammon, “ The 
concealed spirit, a mystery for him whom he hath created, is Am- 
mon the ancient of days, who is from the beginning, the creator of 
heaven, earth, the depth and the mountains.” 

A remarkable hymn to Ammon Ra, thus invokes him: 


« Author of the pastures which feed the beasts, and the plants which nourish 
-man ; he who feedeth the fishes of the river, and the fowls of the air ; he giveth 
the bread of life to the germ yet concealed in the egg ; he feedeth the flying and 
creeping insects ; he provideth food for the mouse in his hole and the birds in the 
forests. Homage to thee, author of all forms, the ONE who is alone, whose arms 
extend and multiply everywhere ; thou who watchest over rulers when they repose, 
who lookest for the good of thy creatures. God Ammon who preservest all that is ! 
Homage to thee because thou abidest in us (or because of thy z#zmanence in us). 
We prostrate ourselves before thy face because thou hast produced us. Homage 
to thee, by all creatures! Praise to thee in every region, in the heights of the 
heavens, in the spaces of the earth, in the depths of the seas. The gods bow be- 
fore thy majesty and exalt the soul of him who produced them, happy that their 
creator abideth in them (or at the zmanence of their generator) inthem. They 
say to thee, ‘ Be in peace, oh father of the fathers of the gods, who hast hung the 
heavens and planted the earth. Author of things! Creator of blessings! Prince 
supreme! Chief of gods! We adore thy majesty at the moment in which thou 
producest us. Thou begettest us and we cry out to thee to dwell in us !’” + 


Or again, take this ancient and lofty inscription of praise to 
Ammon Ra: 


“Vast in his largeness without limit. Virtue supreme, in mysterious forms ! 
Soul mysterious! Author of his fearful power, life holy and strong, created by 


* He is the holy spirit who begets gods; who takes on forms but who remains un- 
known (B. of D., xv., 46). The substance of the gods is the body of God (xvii., 75). 

+ Brugsch. The Egyptians frequently group these manifestations of the Original One 
in Triads. Thus, Xoper (being), Tum (the Unknown), and Ra make atriad. In the 
Boston Art Museum (No. 634) may be seen two sets of triad Egyptian figures—Ptah, Horus, 
and Keph ; and Ptah, Horus, and Thoth. A Stéle of the XIX. dynasty speaks of God as 
“Father and Son,” at Thebes and Memphis (Rev. Arch., P: 357 1860). 

{ Trans. by Grébaut—Mus. of Boulaq. 
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himself; brilliant, illuminating, dazzling! Soul more soul than the gods, thou art 
concealed in great Ammon! Old man renewed! Worker of ages! Thou who 
hast designed the world! O, Ammon, with the holy transformations! He whom 
no man knoweth, brilliant are his forms, his glory is a veil of light! Mystery of 
mysteries ! Mystery unknown! Hail to thee in the bosom of Nun (celestial abyss). 
Thou who hast truly begotten the gods! The breath of truth is in thy mys- 
terious sanctuary . . . Thou art adored upon the waters. The fertile land 
adores thee, the entrails of the wild animals are moved when thy bark (the sun) 
passeth by the hidden mountain. The spirits of the east congratulate thee when 
thy light shineth on their faces,” * 


Or this: 


“Hail to thee, our lord of truth, Ammon, whose shrine is hidden, lord of 
gods, creator sailing in thy boat (the sun), at whose command the gods were 
made; Tum, the maker of men, who supporteth their works, who giveth them life, 
who knoweth how one differeth from another, who listeneth to the poor that is in 
distress, who art gentle of heart when a man crieth unto thee ; thou who de- 
livereth the fearful from the violent, who judgeth the poor and oppressed ; lord of 
wisdom, whose precepts are wise, at whose pleasure the Nile overfloweth her 
banks ; lord of mercy, most loving, at whose coming men live, opener of every eye, 
proceeding from the firmament, causer of pleasure and light, at whose goodness 
the gods rejoice, their hearts rejoicing when they see thee.” + 


Or in these ancient stanzas: 


“ Bringer of food, great lord of all things nourishing, 
Lord of all terrors and of all choicest joys. 


He filleth all granaries, he enricheth all the storehouses, 
He careth for the estate of the poor. 


He is not beheld by the eye, 
He hath neither ministers nor offerings, 
He is not adored in sanctuaries, 


He wipeth away tears from all eyes, 
He careth for the abundance of his blessings.” + 


As we have stated above, in our condensed resumé of the Egyp- 
tian belief, truth was held to be the essence and life of the divine 
being, as if only the Eternal and the Just could be true. God is 
held to be author of truth, and more than once it is said in the Book 
of the Dead that “ the society of divine persons (meaning the divine 
manifestations), subsists by truth every day.” But even with this 


eee nnn EEE 
* «Hymn to Ammon Ra,” trans. by Chabas—Pap. Hav.; Rec. of Past.; Trad. pap. 
Mag., Harris. 
+ Brugsch, and Records of Past, vol. ii., 131. 
¢ Hymn, Records of Past; Birch, iv., 108. 
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austere idea of divinity, the Egyptian’s heart melts when he thinks 
of the all-pervading love of the unseen deity. “ His love is in the 
south,” he says in impassioned prayer, “ His grace is in the north, | 
his beauty taketh possession of all hearts, his love maketh the arms 
grow weak. His creatures are beautiful enough to paralyze the 
hands; hearts break in seeing him; by his will he hath ae 
the earth, gold, silver, stone and the like.” * 

The sun especially is worshipped as a manifestation of this un- 
known Being. “Thy rays,” says the worshipper, “come from a face 
not known; thou marchest unknown, thou shinest upon us and we 
know not thy form, thou presentest thy face to ours and we do not 
know thy body.” + 

That this exalted being was equally exalted in purity and spirit- 
uality is evident from a thousand inscriptions and documents. What 
is called the oldest manuscript in the world, ‘ The teachings of Prince 
Ptahhotep,” gives this instruction: “ Be good to thy people for that 
is well pleasing to God.” ‘Be not proud of riches, for the giver of 
fulness is God.” ‘To obey, meaneth to love God; not to obey to 
hate God.” Onthe doors of the temple of Edfu it is said: ‘God 
findeth his satisfaction in truth, he is propitiated by it, and he finds 
his pleasure in the most perfect purity.” “God hath purity, dearer 
than millions of gold and silver offerings.” 

But the manifestation of the infinite spirit, dearest to the hearts 
of all Egyptians, and which gained an extraordinary power over the 
whole people, was that of Osiris. That most ancient of human docu- 
ments, the Book of the Dead, which is a collection, running through 
many centuries, of prayers, invocations, and protecting spells, laid 
with the mummy to guard the dead in his perilous journey through 
Amenti, is almost one long prayer or ascription of praise to this 
gentle and blessed being. “ He was appointed to reign over the gods 
in the presence of the supreme lord on the day of the constitution 
of the world.” { He is Truth itself—He is Love. “His heart is 
in every wound.” § His especial name is Ounnofer, the essence of 
goodness. He is Lord of Life; Lord of Eternity, yet a human 
mother hath begotten him. “Oh, Osiris, thy mother hath begotten 


* “A Hymn to Ammon Ra,” v. 7—Rec. of Past. 

t Denkmdiler, vi., 116. 

} B. of D., xvii., 70. 

§ Zbid., xvii., 69. This may be rendered : “ His heart is in every bloody sacrifice,” but 


the idea is the same. The sacrifice of Osiris gives him sympathy with every human 
sacrifice. See De Rougé. 
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thee in the world. She hath called thee with a beautiful name. 
Osiris is thy name in the bosom of the spirits ; Goodness thy name 
in the lower heaven; Lord of Life thy name among the living; 
. .. but thy (true) name is God.” * 

From assimilation with him, comes the perfection of being. + He 
destroys the great serpent, Apap, the embodiment of evil, “the de- 
vourer of souls.” | There appears through innumerable inscriptions 
and records in lower Egypt extraordinary feeling of affection and 
reverence for this remarkable being. “Gold is nothing compared to 
thy rays,” says an impassioned worshipper; . . . “Thy trans- 
formations are like those of the celestial ocean. Grant that I arrive 
at the country of eternity, and the region of the justified; that I 
be reunited to the fair and wise spirits of Kerneter (Hades), and that 
I appear with them to contemplate thy beauties in the morning of 
every day.” § But though subsequently becoming the sun-god, at 
that early period, he was above and behind the great luminary. 
He created it. ‘He saith to the sun, come unto us!”’ is the re- 
markable expression of the Book of the Dead (v.21). ‘When the 
sun riseth,” says another inscription, “ it is by his will; when it goeth 
down, he contemplates its splendors. Hail to thee ! whom thy name 
of Goodness maketh so great; thou, the eldest son, the risen from 
the dead. There is no god can do what he hath done. He is lord 
of life, and we live by his creation; no man can live without his 
will.” || 

The received myth of Osiris, it should be remembered, was 
gathered by a fair-minded and judicious Greek author several thou- 
sand years after the probable date of these early inscriptions and 
funeral records. And yet, if we strip Plutarch’s narrative of its 
mythical and fanciful features, it presents a remarkable basis of 
probable fact. 

At the birth of this extraordinary being, there were the omens 
which often precede in reality or imagination the birth of the earth’s 
benefactors. A voice was heard announcing that the lord of all 
things had stepped into light. (os ANAVT COV xupu0s eis Pos 
mposidev.) As king of Egypt, he raised up his subjects from a 

+B. of D., viii., 2. 
t Lbid., xxxix., 9; Xv., 7- 
§ Stéle of Boulaq, Mus. No. 72. Mariette. 


|| Mariette. Not. et prin. man., p. 304. 
@ Plutarch: Pert Is. kai Os. 
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wild and miserable mode of life, taught them agriculture and the 
arts of civilization, accustomed them to laws, and taught them of 
the Divine Being who had created and who sustained them. His 
presence was a continual charm to men, and his influence was not 
exerted through violence but by persuasion, music, and oratory. 
His sweetness and good will carried him beyond the bounds of 
nationality, which then held people so closely from one an- 
other, and the story is related that he went from one country to 
another, calming passions, softening savagery, bringing the good 
news of human brotherhood and devotion to God. War ceased in 
his presence, there was no need of arms (Edayiota pév onlay 
denOévra), and. his sweetness and the persuasion of his words and 
music turned all hearts. These benevolent expeditions weakened his 
power at home, and, on returning to his kingdom, he was defeated 
by the spirit of evil (Typhon) and killed, though not yet thirty years 
old, but rose again, became the “first-born of mummies,’* and 
was made judge of quick and dead in the divine Amenti, or lower 
world. 

The classical historian saw even at that late day that there were 
mysteries in this narrative which the myth did not explain, and which 
were known only to the Egyptian priests. He notes that they feel 
a certain horror at the Greek and Roman interpretation that Osiris 
is a kind of Pluto, and only reigns over the dead in the shadowy 
region of Hades. This feeling,'of which the vulgar do not know the 
true motive, throws many people into trouble and makes them 
believe that Osiris, that god so lovely, so pure, lives really in the 
bosom of the earth and the abode of the dead. But on the con- 
trary, he is as far as it is possible to be from that land; always pure 
and without stain, he has no kind of communication with the sub- 
stances which are subject to corruption and death. Human souls, 
while united to bodies, and subject to their passions, can have union 
with the god only by feeble images which philosophy traces for their 
intelligence, and which resemble obscure dreams. But when, disen- 
gaged from their earthly bondage, they have passed to that abode, 
pure, holy and invisible, exposed to no change, then this god be- 
comes their chief and king. They are, as it were, planted in him, 
contemplating without weariness that ineffable beauty which cannot 
be expressed or uttered by any language of men.+ 
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* “ First of mummies ” is a not uncommon title of Osiris in Egyptian inscriptions. 
¢ Plutarch : Peri Ts. kai Osir., civ, 
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Plutarch holds Osiris to be the embodiment of love in the 
Egyptian religion, as Seti or Typhon was of the evil principle. 

The ancient Egyptian litanies dwelt especially on Osiris as having 
come forth from darkness to light, as having risen from the sombre 
dwelling, from the mysterious under world, from the night, and with 
like figures. Others speak of him as one having gone forth from 
heaven, who offers a special sacrifice for sin.* A symbolic liturgy re- 
called all his sufferings and death; the whole land was inlamentation 
and mourning; and then, with the representation of his resurrection, 
came songs and shouts of joy. ‘Adoration to Osiris, who lives in 
Amenti!” says an ancient inscription, “to Ounnofer (Goodness), king 
of eternity, great god, manifested over the celestial abysses, and 
king of gods, lord of souls; he is the great one of heaven, king of 
hell, creator of gods and men. When we observe the duties he com- 
mandeth, we reign over sin, know evil, know ourselves.” + 

Another expresses the almost passionate love of the people for 
this great ideal: 

“He judgeth the world, . . . the crescent of the sun is under him;—the 
winds, the waters, the plants and allgrowingthings. . -. . He giveth all seeds 
and the abundance of the ground, he bringeth plentifulness and giveth it to all the 


earth. All men are in ecstacy, hearts in sweetness, bosoms in joy, every one is in 
adoration. Every one glorifies his goodness, mild is his love for us; his tender- 


ness environs our hearts, great is his love in all bosoms. . . . His foe falleth 
under his fury, and the evil doer at the sound of his voice. . . . Sanctifying, 
beneficent is his name; . . . respect immutable for hislaw. . . . Both 


worlds are at rest; evil flies, and earth becomes fruitful and peaceful under its 
lord.” + 


The dream of union with Osiris was the dying hope of all 
Egyptians. Almost every grave-inscription speaks of the deceased 
as having “passed over to union with Osiris, the high and holy.” 
Though the sun-god, he is not identified with the sun. “He hath 
brought on the years of the sun-god: he lighteneth the day. He 
made the glory of the sun.” “I have kindled the light,” it is said 
of Osiris, in the Book of the Dead, “1 have woven the path, strewn 


with stars.” 


The symbolism of the last great judgment for men, the “ day of 
accounts of words,” as the ancient inscriptions call it, is well known 


* I am he who killed for thee the sacrifice of the ram of sins in the land of light (B. of 
D. Uhlemann, p. 158). 

+ Mariette. Not. et prin. man, p. 386. 

t Records of Past. Birch, vol. ii., pp. 131, 408. 
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on the Egyptian monuments. The dead, the accused, is brought 
before the great judge of quick and dead, Osiris, who is clad in 
mummy clothes, to indicate his having risen from the grave. His 
face is sweet and grave, and he bears the shepherd’s crook and 
the scourge, to express his two-fold character. The heart of the 
deceased is weighed against an image of truth by Anubis, “the 
director of the balance,” who declares the balance satisfied by the 
deceased. Thoth (or Logos) registers the sentence, and the virtuous 
dead now is acquitted and united to his Lord. So intimate is this 
union that he is called by the name of the merciful judge; * he is 
Osiris ““N,” or whatever was his name in life, and is henceforth one 
with the Lord of Eternity. 

The justified one says to the forty-two accusers or assessors, 
representing before the judge forty-two different sins: 


“Oh gods, dwellers of the divine under-world hear the voice of Osiris N.! He 
has arrived near you. There is no fault found in him, no sin against him ; no 
witness against him. He lives in truth, nourishes himself on truth. The heart of 
the gods is satisfied with what he has done—he has given bread to the hungry, 
water to the thirsty, clothing to the naked. . . . There is no witness against 
him before any god.” —B of D. 


Then follows the well-known negative defence: 


«‘T have guarded myself from holding godless speeches. I have committed no 
revenge in act or in heart; no excesses in love ; I have injured no one with lies ; 
have driven away no beggars, committed no treacheries, caused no tears. I have 
not taken another's property, nor committed mufder, nor ruined another, nor de- 
stroyed the laws of righteousness. I have not aroused contests, nor neglected 
the creator of my soul. I have done no robbery. I have not disturbed the joy of 
others. I have not passed by the oppressed, sinning against my creator or the 
Lord or the heavenly powers.” ¢ 


“Tam pure, pure!” ‘ He has reconciled God by his love (charity).” ‘‘ He is 
with the perfect spirit ; he is lord of eternity.” } 2 


The “day of the account of words” is, above all, a day of 
moral reckoning and purifying. “The destruction of the faults of the 
dead is made by the hands of the master of truth,” says the ritual, 
‘“‘when he has wiped away the stain in him. Evil unites itself to 
divinity in order that truth should expel this bad element. The 
god who chasteneth becomes the god who strengthens super- 
abundantly.” § 


The Egyptians above all things believed in the resurrection of 


ee ee 


* “He is called by my name.” ‘‘ For me to live is Christ.” “ I am Christ’s.” 
t B. of D., cxxv., 14-34. $ Lbid., c. xiii, § Lbid., cxiv. 
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the body. It was for this that loving hands laid so many million 
human bodies, preserved by careful art from decay, in the rock- 
tombs on the Nile, and in thousands of unknown graves. It was for 
this that “the kings and counsellors of the earth built solitary piles 
for themselves” (Job iii., 14.), made difficult of access, and trusted 
thus to bid defiance to time and change, and to permit the beloved 
ones to carry their vital organs into the shadowy land of the Amenti. 
But despite this literal belief, it was not in the Egyptian faith 
the same corporeal frame, as in life, which the departed would take 
with him into the divine lower world. The divine spirit or word 
(Thoth) breathed new life and vigor into the body of the dead. He 
clothed it in the garment of truth—in external transformation. The 
body is purified and restored by the gods; it is no longer the old 
body, nor is it a new soul. The justified soul is restored to a puri- 
fied body. This is clearly shown in the ancient book The Breaths 
of Life.* The dead has passed through the same fate as Osiris, and 
now rises like him. “Thy word is truth, oh Osiris, against thy ene- 
mies.” “The word of Osiris N. is truth before the great gods.” + 
These ancient liturgies—the Book of the Dead—from which we 
have quoted so much, call the day of death the “day of birth.” The 
soul becomes master of fear and terror in the heart of men, of gods, 
spirits and the dead. It liveth for eternity. It doth not suffer “the 
second death” in Hades. No ill is done it in the day of account of 
words.t The dead seeth with his eyes, heareth with his ears. He 
is truth.§ “Living, living is he who dwelleth in darkness; all his 
grandeurs live, living is Osiris N., who dwelleth among the gods.” | 
The dead will suffer no harm. He will be in the state of the original 
God. No bad thing will destroy him; he will not see the second 
death, he will eat and drink every day with Osiris, he will be living, 
he will be like god. The mouth of no worm shall devour him.** 
A new growth of life begins in his body, he is for eternity, and 
his flesh has vigor in the divine lower world through Thoth, who 
has done this for Osiris. t+ ‘My limbs are renewed every day to 
contemplate thy splendor.’ t{ “Thy rays, oh Osiris, in my face, 


* Trans. by DeHorrack, Rec. of Past, vol. iv., 119. See for amulets to preserve the 
dead, Rev. Arch. , 1862, p. 130- 
+B. of D. Set. Typhon, E. Meyer, 1875, p. 14. 


t B. of D., cxxx., 28, 29. 8 Lbid., cxxxiii., 8. 
| Louvre, Pap. No. 3071—Deveria. "l) 25 OF De Bee aes meee 
** Tbid., clxiv., 16. tt Lbid., ci., 8. 


tt Idid., xv., Ot. 
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pure gold is eclipsed. Incomprehensible is thy glory.* Give me 
a new heart in place of my heart, . . . give me my mouth to 
speak, my legs to walk, etc.” ‘The dead is in peace, in peace Mais 5 

At the close of the Book of the Dead, it is said of him: “ He shall 
be deified among the gods. . . . Heshallnot berejected. His flesh 
and bones shall be healthy as one who is not dead. He shall plunge 
in the stream of the heavenly river. . . . It shall be granted to 
him to shine like a star forever in heaven. . . «ft 


Such was the picture, drawn in a few strokes of light over a dark 
background, which the ancient Egyptian drew in his imagination of 
the shadowy unseen that surrounded him as it surrounds us. He 
peered into the darkness which enfolded the unseen life then, even 
as now; he bade farewell to his beloved as he laid their bodies in 
the rocky tombs with the same agony, and anxiously questioned 
them, even as we do now, and like us he received no sensible whisper 
from the unseen. He gazed at the majestic and orderly course of 
nature sixty centuries since as we still gaze, and prayed as we pray 
for light from the source of all this. 

More than the members of any modern race, the Egyptian lived 
in the life invisible. His grandest dwellings were for the dead. And 
we know now that his deep religious hunger and thirst were re- 
warded. The divine inspiration was admitted to the soul of many 
in that ancient people. It gained in part, at least, the grandest con- 
ception known to man of the true GoD. It sought to serve Him by 
lives of mercy, justice, and truth. It believed in a “day of the 
account of words.” It trusted in a merciful being, even though a 
shadowy person, a manifestation of God’s goodness, who had lived 
and died for the good of men. As this “son of god” (as he is called) 
rose again and became “the first born of the dead,” so would the 
dead arise and meet him as judge. To be like him, and to be united 
to that sweet and perfect being, was to be the joy of eternity. 

This faith, too, was in harmony with man’s highest ideals. The 
purest morality and highest human sympathy were only the natural 
fruits of his relation to “ the concealed” god and to Osiris. - 

Is not this ancient faith then a faint reflection of the light in a 
great darkness, shining to all men ages ago in the youth of mankind 
from the eternal light, even as now, but not received of men, for 


WB. Of Dy x¥egiOO: t Zbid., cxx., 27. $ Lbid., clxv. 
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men knew it not. Is it not a precursor of the brighter Light forty 
centuries later in Galilee? 

Why did it depart and fade away? This is a question difficult 
to answer. We only know of this ancient faith through these very 
remote and imperfect records, inscriptions, and liturgies. These ex- 
press its ideals and hopes and aspirations. Perhaps its followers 
never lived according to their creed. No doubt the revelation of Osiris 
was exceedingly vague and shadowy, and probably very soon con- 
verted into a sun-myth. How much of it was based on historic fact, 
no one can say. What we know is that this ancient religion was 
much encumbered with symbolism, and filled with strange and wild 
conceits. It lacked the simplicity and humility and reality of 
Christianity. It did not contain the wonderful humanity and sym- 
pathy of the teachings of Galilee. It did not reveal God as a father. 
It came, too, to a people, shut out from other races, who were trod- 
den down under a relentless despotism and a most powerful hie- 
rarchy. It lived longer than Christianity has yet done, but was not 
adapted to other races, perhaps from its language—hidden from the 
multitude—and the mystery thrown around its teachings. The spiri- 
tual monotheism probably changed soon into pantheism, and in later 
times degenerated into polytheism and idolatry. The Egyptian race 
never even impressed the race of slaves under them—the Hebrews— 
with their most cherished belief—that in immortality. But no doubt 
the spirituality of the priests touched the mind of Moses and aided 
his divine inspirations. 

On the Greeks and Romans these elevated views produced little 
effect—perhaps only coloring the ideals of their greatest thinkers ; 
influencing Plato most of all. Through Alexandria they did pos- 
sibly mould the thoughts and expressions of St. John, and have thus 
reached the modern Christian world. But this great Light which 
gilds the morning dawn of human history, and was so rich a blessing 
to so many millions of men, has completely faded away. We can 
merely trace its faint reflections in the papyri which the dead bore 
with them into the tomb and on the inscriptions (unread for cen- 
turies) upon broken shafts and crumbling pyramids. 

Its truth alone lives in higher forms, and, as the Book of the 
Dead says, “is indestructible as the sun.” 

C. LORING BRACE. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


AFTER Congress enacted into a law the so-called ‘“ Pendleton 
Bill,” to reform the Civil Service, it was really curious to hear a great 
many quite intelligent men speaking as if the reform was thereby 
made an accomplished fact ; whereas, in reality, the enactment of the 
law was merely a single, although a lengthy, step in the right direc- 
tion. Many other laws, supplementary or original, remained to be 
passed both by the National and the various State Legislatures be- 
fore it would be possible to consider the reform as standing fairly on 
its legs ; and, in addition, there would have to be created and kept up 
a public feeling in its favor sufficiently earnest and vigilant to make 
public officials anxious to pay heed to it as well in letter as in spirit, 
and thus finally to bring about its observance as a tradition of politi- 
cal life ; for even in this land, which so rightly prides itself upon its 
written National and State Constitutions, it is yet true that there are 
many political traditions and customs quite as binding in their effects 
as is statutory law. The great point was and is to get the mass of 
the people actively interested in the success of the principle; and as 
yet their interest in it is by no means as intense or intelligent as it 
should be. It is a very easy thing to lay the blame for our various 
political short-comings upon the politicians ; but it goes without say- 
ing that in a government like ours the people themselves are abso- 
lutely and solely to blame. There is no class in the community so 
sensitive to the opinion of the public as is that class which is depend- 
ent for its existence upon the good feeling of the public. If politi- 
cians are really hostile to a measure they may delay its passage for a 
year or two or may hamper its working for a time; but it is a simple 
absurdity to suppose that they will for any length of time venture to 
oppose the wishes of the voters who elect them if the latter only 
have the intelligence to know exactly what they want and the deter- 
mination to have their wishes carried out—two conditions not always 
fulfilled, however. The at times halting and slow progress of this 
reform is due partly to the fact that the mass of the people do not 
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yet see how much it would work for their real interests to have it 
brought into effective operation, and partly to the crude vagaries 
and antics of some of the well-meaning but impracticable gentlemen 
who pride themselves upon being its especial champions. 

It must always be remembered that the prime object of the re- 
form under consideration is to take the Civil Service out of politics. 
To increase the efficiency and honesty of its management is of sec- 
ondary importance, for the public service is already, for the most 
part, conducted with integrity and efficiency, and with reasonable 
economy. In all these respects it would probably compare favora- 
bly with the public service of almost any foreign nation ; and at the 
time when the Pendleton Bill passed the Civil Service of the nation 
certainly stood uniformly higher, especially as regards honesty, than 
had been the case in time past. Public officers under President 
Arthur were, as a body, probably more efficient and certainly very 
much more honest than was the case under President Jackson. Con- 
stant rotation in office made a.certain amount of waste and friction 
inevitable; but where each party keeps such a sharp lookout for all 
possible misdeeds of its political foes it is next to impossible for any 
very gross wrong-doing to take place without detection and punish- 
ment; although, of course, this does not hold true for sections of the 
country where the people themselves have a low standard of right 
andwrong. Jn some of the wards of our great cities, for example, it 
would be hard to say whether the voters really considered honesty in 
a public servant an especially necessary qualification or not; and 
there are certain country districts where the toleration and even ad- 
miration for what is euphemistically called “smartness” on the part 
of private individuals is extended to them also in their capacities as 
public men. But, on the whole, the mere business working of our 
public service did not show such crying abuses as would atall warrant 
the outcry for its reform. 

What made the reform vitally necessary to the well-being of the 
nation was the fact that the public service had by degrees been 
turned into a vast political engine; and thus even good public 
servants had become in many cases formidable instruments for 
thwarting the will of the people, and for debauching political life. 
In old times, when the law of the sword prevailed, rulers soon 
learned the value of a standing army of hirelings; and in turn the 
rulers of to-day, accommodating themselves to the changed cour 
ditions, relied for the perpetuation of their power largely upon the 
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vast, well-organized horde of political mercenaries that were fur- 
nished ready to their hands by the system of appointing men to 
office under the State, not on the ground of merit, but for factional 
or personal reasons. In the State of New York those in government 
employ, either Federal, State or local, are numbered by tens of thou- 
sands; thus, according to the last report of the State Civil-Service 
Commission, the persons subject to their rules and regulations only 
are over fifteen thousand in number.* It hardly seems necessary to 
allude to the greatness of the evils, necessarily resultant from having 
so large a body of men to whom politics was a matter of private, not 
public, interest ; and whose concern in any nomination or election 
was greater than that of the average citizen by just so much as a 
man’s interest is greater in what affects him personally and imme- 
diately than it is in what merely affects him asa single unit among 
five million others. As already said, these twenty or thirty thousand 
office-holders were in the main fairly honest and capable men; but 
the inherent viciousness of the system under which they were ap- 
pointed to and held office was such that it almost of necessity forced 
even a good appointee to be in matters political merely the subser- 
vient tool of the powerful political chief or organization (technically 
“boss” or “ring”’) to whom or to which he owed his appointment. 
The bulk of our citizens, doubtless, scarcely takes enough really in- 
telligent and well-directed interest in politics ; but the office-holder’s 
interest was fairly feverish in its unhealthy intensity, and all his acts, 
whether in a nominating convention or at the polls, were shaped 
with hardly any regard to the effect upon the well-being of the com- 
munity at large or upon the success of certain candidates or princi- 
ples, but merely with a view as to the probable results to his own 
means of livelihood. Each office-holder thus looked at any great 
party question from an entirely false stand-point; it gradually came 
to be with him an ingrained belief that his position was one to be 
fought for and kept primarily for his own good, and secondarily for 
that of his faction, the advantage to the State being kept so entirely 
in the background as often to fade from sight ; while in most cases 
the strong and perfectly healthy party-spirit which should be one of 
the marks of every American having blood and not water in his veins 
and capable of feeling any real emotions whatsoever, sank into a 
senseless partisanship as unreasoning as the devotion of the Byzan- 
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tine mob to the green or blue factions of the circus. Thus the aver- 
age office-holder, perhaps a most estimable man in private life, asa 
factor in the politics of the State or nation was actuated mainly by 
greed, and by a more or less servile fear of an individual or group of 
individuals, these two motives being flavored by a party-feeling 
about as intelligent as that obtaining among very young college boys 
who are members of hostile secret societies. 
Incidentally, then, and in order to escape the clamorous accusa- 
tions certain to be brought against him by his political opponents if he 
failed conspiciously, the office-holder was obliged to perform the 
normal duties of his office fairly well; but he knew that the prime 
qualifications were political ones; and it thus came about that 
he naturally was thoroughly familiar with all those intricate details of 
political management which in any canvass invariably precede, and 
usually determine the result of, the actual voting at the polls. In 
preparing for and carrying the original caucus, the primary at which 
delegates were chosen, and the convention wherein these delegates 
finally nominated a ticket, the office-holder was thoroughly at home, 
while the ordinary citizen was generally too busy with his private 
affairs to take part in these original struggles, which, although in re- 
ality of overwhelming importance, seemed to him unintelligible alike 
in their methods and their objects. Thus the average voter almost 
invariably succumbed when pitted against his far more shifty and 
skilful professional competitor in the preliminary. work; and he 
gradually came to regard it as of no use for him to attempt to do 
anything more than to cast his vote on election day, in favor of his 
party if the professional politicians thereof had condescended to 
nominate a ticket with enough good names on it to bid for his sup- 
port, and against his party if the reverse was the case and he was 
able to rouse himself to a sufficient pitch of indignation. Any man 
who has ever attended a political convention must have a most vivid 
recollection of the great number of delegates there present who 
were absolutely impervious to any argument as to the general fit- 
ness or even the political expediency of a certain course of 
action, casting their votes simply as certain men who had control 
over their future bid them; and to this unquestioning obedience 
(largely due to having seen the immediate and stringent punishment 
that had been visited by the powers that were, upon such of their 
former associates as had dared to resent in the slightest such dicta- 
tion) they added knowledge and ready dexterity in regard to the 
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work in hand. In politics they thus literally paralleled the qualities 
of mercenary soldiers; they were well disciplined and bold, they un- 
hesitatingly obeyed orders without in the least caring as to what 
the ultimate results of such obedience would be, and the chief vir- 
tue they recognized was absolute loyalty to the man or faction who 
fed them. They served the public, it is true; but the public neither 
gave them the positions wherein they earned their living nor yet had 
the power to take them away; and naturally they gave their fealty 
not to the public which as towards them seemed so inert, but to the 
politician upon whose all-powerful good-will their immediate well- 
being depended. 

The great good to be expected, and in part already realized, by 
the enactment of the various National and State Civil Service Reform 
laws, was the immediate change wrought in the attitude towards 
politics assumed by the body of office-holders. The moment that 
the later ceased to depend upon political influence for their appoint- 
ment to and tenure of office, they also ceased to take any greater in- 
terest in politics than was the case with their fellow-citizens in other 
walks of life. Aclerk in a post-office or custom-house, whose means 
of existence depended upon the approval of some great party leader 
became the unreasoning and active political henchman of the latter ; 
but when such aclerk once realized that he owed his place purely to 
his own capacities, he felt no more concern about politics than would 
a clerk in a banking house or broker’s office. There thus resulted an 
immediate and great gain to the cause of political purity. Of course 
this gain was by no means as great as the fanatical champions of the 
reform announced. The subserviency and the improper motives 
of the office-holding clan formed but one of the many causes con- 
tinually tending to the degradation of public life. To get rid of this 
one cause, did not in any way affect the various others which tended 
towards the same end; corruption, ignorance, demagogism and in- 
difference are quite powerful enough to warrant us against the ad- 
vent of a political Utopia, no matter how many Civil Service reform 
laws we pass and no matter how strictly they are obeyed. 

But the gain is quite real enough to make us most anxious not to 
lose it. Of course every professional politician is absorbedly eager 
to break down the new system openly or to evade it secretly ; and, 
unfortunately, in most sections of the country public opinion is too 
supine or too ill-informed to make us feel certain that these attempts 
will be futile. Though the laws were passed only because the legis- 
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lators supposed that public sentiment imperatively demanded them 
(and in most cases they were passed by legislative bodies whose rec- 
ords had hitherto been bad, and who where anxious to do something 
redeeming), yet in reality there can be no doubt that this demand 
was really urgent on the part of but a very small portion of the con- 
stituents ; and though, on the whole, this portion grows a little larger 
year by year, and is in most places of a size and, above all, of an 
earnestness sufficient to make politicians somewhat afraid, it is as 
yet far from being able to completely overawe them. The average 
voter still needs to be educated up to the importance of the reform 
to him personally; and only by constant and incessant repetition 
will it be possible to drill into him the idea that through this means 
alone can he ever hope to become the arbiter of his own political 
fortunes, because by this means alone can he eliminate from political 
contests the “ bread-and-butter brigade,” and until this is done the 
ordinary citizen, to whom participation in politics is merely a duty, 
may count confidently upon seeing his influence completely swamped 
by that of the office-holder, to whom it is a life business. At present 
the average citizen is altogether too apt to talk as if the only good 
to be expected from the reform was the comparatively small, 
although perfectly appreciable, benefit it has done by improving 
the Civil Service itself. Moreover, many of its most prominent 
advocates seem at times to feel the same mental confusion on the 
subject, and their ideas show a curious lack of sense of perspective as 
to the importance of the different objects sought to be attained. 
The occasional talk about ‘class legislation” in this connection, both 
among the friends and opponents of the new system, affords an 
instance of what I mean. The whole crowd of big and little bosses 
have for some time howled that the change in the method of appoint- 
ment would bring about the existence of a “ privileged class” of office- 
holders, and this outcry made a good deal of impression upon that 
considerable portion of the community which has excellent intentions, 
but which is not addicted to the particular form of mental exercise 
known as thought. The accusation is so senseless that it is difficult 
to argue about it rationally ; precisely as it would hardly be worth 
while to seriously discuss with Brother Jasper, of Virginia, his pro- 
position that the sun moves round the world. To say that to ap- 
point men to office in the public service when they have shown 
themselves fit for the position, and to continue them therein as long 
as they do well, will tend to create a “privileged class of office- 
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holders,” is just as true as it would be to say that the custom univer- 
sally obtaining among carpenters and blacksmiths of employing sub- 
ordinates only when and so long as they do good work, has already 
resulted in the formation of a “ privileged class” of skilled artisans. 
The old system of appointments most unquestionably did lead to the 
establishment of a caste in the community; it gave us a privileged 
class of rulers quite as likely to be drawn from the worst as from the 
best elements in the community. But the present system directly 
reverses this. 

A funny instance of similar incapacity to grasp the real bearing 
of the reform has recently been shown by many of the reformers 
themselves; and, curiously enough, we have here also met the talk 
about a “class.” This was in reference to the bills recently intro- 
duced in several legislative bodies regarding the admission of veteran 
soldiers and sailors to the Civil Service. These bills were of two 
kinds. One kind provided that such veterans could be appointed 
without examination at all; that is, by the old method. This kind 
was wholly vicious; it reinstated the old system as far as veterans 
were concerned, and would have inevitably tended to the appoint- 
ment only of such veterans as were backed by strong political in- 
fluence, or from whom important factional services could be ex- 
pected. The other kind of bill, whether proper in itself or not, at 
least did not infringe on the principles of the reform, as it provided 
only that discharged sailors and soldiers should be appointed through 
the same competitive examinations and under the same rules as 
civilians, only that they should as a class have a certain preference 
over the latter. Yet about half the members of the various Civil 
Service reform associations were inclined to be quite as hostile to the 
second kind of proposed law as to the first. As an instance of this 
curious obliquity of intellectual vision, I may mention the case of a 
gentleman prominently connected with one of these associations, who 
actually wrote to me that he did not believe in any legislation for 
a class at all, but that he preferred the first of the two kinds of 
measures, if he had to take his choice, because he thought fewer 
soldiers would be appointed under it than under the second—this 
last being a statement which might or might not be true, and which 
was of no earthly consequence anyhow. Any change of the kind first 
spoken of would have thrown the Civil Service just so far back again 
into the arena of partisan politics, and therefore every Civil Service 
reformer was bound to fight it tooth and nail; but a change of the 
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second sort in no way whatever affected the principle of the reform, 
and did not bring the service back into politics in any shape. The 
main objection to it (aside from the fact that it would keep a large 
number of capable civilians out of office) was that it might somewhat 
impair the efficiency of the service; and even granting that this was 
the case, there were many most sincere Civil Service reformers who 
were willing to see a slight decrease of efficiency if it were caused by 
giving a preference in appointment to a man who to his own physical 
cost had served his country in the time of her need. However, 
there might well be good ground for individual difference of opinion 
on this point (and some of the bills even of the second class were 
most objectionable) ; but certainly it was much to be regretted that 
some of the reformers, as such, should have allowed their views of 
the real principles and objects of the reform to become so warped 
that they were unable to see the radical and absolute difference 
between the two kinds of proposed amendments to the law. 
Our great object is to remove what may be called the political, 
or, perhaps, rather the politico-personal, equation from among the 
causes for appointment ; in other words, to reduce the system of ap- 
pointing down so that it becomes to a large extent automatic or 
self-acting. Of course this can only be done by the enactment of 
laws which shall probihit all parties equally from using the patronage 
of the public service to advance their private or political ends. It is 
of no use whatever to tie the hands of one man while leaving those 
of his opponent free. To elect now and then a public officer who 
will refuse to use his office for political purposes, without at the 
same time also passing a law to prohibit his successors from so 
doing, is absolutely useless; it hardly does even temporary good. 
In the prize ring it would not be of any use for one man to refuse to 
strike below the belt, while others were allowed to; unless rules were 
made disallowing all foul blows, on either side, the man who declined 
to take advantage of them would merely insure his own defeat 
without in the least benefiting the cause of fair play. It is a well- 
known monetary law that if debased coins are allowed to circulate 
freely they will assuredly drive out of use the coins that are of full 
value. In the same way, if there are no regulations to interfere, 
there will result a similar survival of the unfit in the political world. 
As long as it is possible to use public patronage fon political pur- 
poses, those politicians making such use of it will inevitably in the 
end drive out the politicians who refuse to; and the only way to stop 
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this is to pass a law that shall bear on all parties alike. President 
Adams resolutely refused to allow the public service to be in any 
way used to advance his own interests; but there was no general law 
to prevent such use being made by his adversary, the latter not being 
troubled by any ultra-refined scruples; and so the only effect of 
Adams’ position was to swell the majority by which Jackson beat 
him. 

After considerable experience all those best fitted to judge have 
come to the conclusion that, on the whole, the system of competitive 
examinations is the one most likely to procure for the State capable 
servants, while at the same time taking the appointment and reten- 
tion of the latter entirely out of the hands of the politicians. It is 
not pretended that this system of appointment is an ideally perfect 
one. The first thing to do, at any cost, was to get rid of the old 
method of political favoritism ; and, on the whole, in spite of certain 
objections, the competitive system has been found to be the best 
substitute. What is known as the “pass” system of examination 
—that is, appointing any one the appointing power chooses, pro- 
vided a certain minimum standard is obtained—is a complete failure, 
quite as bad as the old method; it is loudly approved of by profes- 
sional politicians, because it can at the most merely make some 
slight improvement in the efficiency of the service, while leaving 
the latter open to every political abuse quite as much as before. 

These professional politicians, of course, make it their special 
business to pick flaws in the competitive system. Their criticisms. 
and objections, however, are wholly unimportant by themselves; but, 
unfortunately, quite a large number of private citizens do not yet 
realize how well the new plan is working; for it is working admi- 
rably, in spite of occasional instances to the contrary, which are not 
one-tenth as numerous as they would be under any other plan. The 
more debased class of voters in the great cities, mainly foreign in 
origin, often oppose the reform simply because they have a jealous 
envy and dislike of seeing public officers possessing qualifications 
they themselves lack; precisely as this same sodden mass of electors 
often prefer to vote for ignorant men of acknowledged bad character 
rather than to allow themselves to be represented by a man of ability 
and integrity whom they may by any chance suspect of believing 
himself to be in any way their superior. Many other men, of good 
standing, object to the competitive system because they do not see 
its necessity, reasoning by analogy that it is no more necessary in 
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conducting the affairs of a government than it would be in conduct- 
ing the affairs of a bank. The answer to this is immediate and con- 
clusive, viz.: that in no other business save that of the public govern- 
ment do we find two hostile parties, many if not most of whose 
members regard their own faction’s well-being as paramount to any 
other consideration. If in a bank there were two parties continu- 
ally struggling for the presidency or the control of the board of 
directors, and each relying for success upon the vote and work of the 
cashier, coupon clerk, book-keeper, messenger boys, and so on, the 
stockholders would take but a very short time to discover that it was. 
absolutely necessary to have all these latter appointed in some other 
way than by the favoritism of men who would regard their business 
gualifications as of secondary, and their political capacities as of pri- 
mary, importance. The average voter will in time get to realize that 
he has the same interest in the governmental welfare of the nation 
that a stockholder has in the affairs of a bank. A favorite criticism 
on the system is that the examinations are absurd and the questions 
asked too difficult and abstruse to be answered. Individual instances 
to this effect there may have been; but, as a rule, and in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, this criticism does not apply at all, and 
simply indicates wanton malice or complete ignorance of the subject 
on the part of the critic. Applicants for the positions of experts. 
are, of course, expected to answer questions needing expert knowl- 
edge; but the examination of a large series of the questions put to 
ordinary applicants will convince any one that they merely imply on 
the part of the latter such knowledge as ought to be possessed by 
any intelligent American who has had a common-school education— 
and an unintelligent American without a common-school education 
has no business in the public service. 

Not only is it necessary to have good laws, but it is also necessary 
to have them well executed; and this is especially so with the laws 
on this subject, where there has to be considerable latitude given to 
those who are to interpret and enforce them. Speaking roughly, 
these laws provide that all applicants shall be examined on a given 
number of points, receiving so many marks for each; all coming below 
a certain minimum standard are rejected forthwith; of those coming 
above the standard the three or four highest are certified to whoever 
has the power of appointment, and the latter chooses whichever of 
them he thinks best. Such are the usual rules, but they are now and 
then varied; and it can be readily seen that unscrupulous politicians 
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can easily vary them so as to practically do away with all the good 
they should accomplish. Thus by simply making the standard low 
enough and providing that all reaching it should be certified alike to 
the appointing officer we would at once get straight back to the old 
system in its entirety—pass examination, patronage influence, and 
all the rest of it. Yet this is actually what the governor of one of our 
greatest States recently advised its legislature to do. Any act on the 
part of any of our public men to construe and put in practise the law 
in this way should be carefully watched, and the author held to strict 
account at the next election. As yet, neither the men who apply 
under the law nor the officials who examine them really feel that the 
system is a permanent one and that it has come to stay. That 
the laws now on the statute-books will be repealed is not probable, 
nor is it likely that they will be much modified for the worse; but a 
sharp lookout will have to be kept on the officials acting under them 
for fear lest by degrees they so construe them as to entirely nullify 
their working. 

Undoubtedly, as is always the case in working through any great 
reform, after the first burst of success there came a momentary reac- 
tion; we got caught in the undertow, and even now we have to 
struggle to keep where we are, without for the moment attempting 
to make another forward step. But so far we have gained a great 
deal and have lost nothing we have gained ; we are now putting what 
has already been accomplished in such shape that it will be impos- 
sible ever to undo it. There is still need of a great deal of work and 
a great deal of watching; many supplementary reform laws (such, for 
- instance, as the repeal of the four years tenure of office act), must be 
passed, and public officials must get to accept the system as one 
which they must at all hazards maintain. This will all be easily ac- 
complished, however, when we can once wake up the great mass of 
voters—those whom Abraham Lincoln called “the plain people” —to 
the fact that the reform of the Civil Service is a movement of most 
vital and immediate importance to them; for until the Civil Service 
is taken out of politics, that is, until the innumerable minor officers 
of the Government definitely cease to have the control of our politi- 
cal machinery—until that time, I say, the boast of our people that 
we govern ourselves will remain falsified by the fact that, in reality, 
we have delegated our power to a horde of petty politicians, who 
govern us according to their, and not our, pleasure. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE FREEDMEN DURING THE WAR. 


IN 1861 there were many suggestive pictures in the neighborhood 
of our armies. For example: near a farm-house three miles west of 
Alexandria, Va., a handsome woman, alittle darker than the ordinary 
Creole of New Orleans, tall, straight, healthful and active, presented 
herself at a picket-post carrying a lad of about two years. The child, 
enwrapped by one arm, had a darker hue than the woman, and his 
kinky hair, cut short, enveloped his round head with its unmistakable 
woolly dress. This woman and child were brought to the colonel 
commanding a brigade in that neighborhood. He was a kind man, 
and, seeing that the woman was terrified, he endeavored to reassure 
her of her safety. 

“What do you wish?” he asked. 

“Oh, sir, I’m a slave woman, and this is my child. Let me and 
my child be free!” 

While the colonel was listening to the woman’s plaint and entreaty 
another character appeared. It was a sallow-complexioned, poorly 
clad, white woman, of middle age. She said at once: “ That there 
woman is my slave. I’ve always treated her well, and here she is! 
She has run off. Now, sir, you must send her back to me, for she is 
mine. She and the boy, they’re my property.” 

Now the colonel was under stringent orders at that time not to 
harbor such property. 

He was greatly puzzled. The white woman became angry at his 
hesitation, and used abusive language directed in part to him but 
mainly to her late slave. The tall slave woman pressing her child to 
her breast, and with her large eyes filled with tears, simply said, “Oh, 
my child! my child!” 

The colonel finally decided the case. ‘There’s your property, 
take it/ bs 

“But I can’t take it. She is stronger thanI. You must give me 
a guard.” 

“No,” he answered, “I will not do it. I will never use bayonets 
to drive a poor girl and her child into bondage!” 
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Somehow that night, without the colonel’s knowledge, the slave 
woman and her child found their way to Alexandria and thence to 
Washington. She and her child became free. 

While this kind-hearted colonel, or his kinder soldiers, thus prac- 
tically nullified his orders, there were other commanders on the front 
lines who more literally interpreted their instructions, and so hun- 
dreds of escaping slaves were returned to men and women who laid 
claim to them. 

The Eastern Armies of the Union were in a great ferment on this 
subject of returning slave property. At every head-quarters heated 
discussions arose, often ending in anger. One party were loyal to 
the Union but fiercely denounced abolition and every measure which 
looked in that direction. Even Mr. Lincoln, the President, supposed 
to lean that way, was called “a mountebank”! “a consummate 
tyrant”?! and what not. Another party said: ‘“ Rebels have no rights 
—we must hurt them all we can. We must confiscate their property © 
and set free their slaves.’ A few extremists dared to declare: “God 
means us to free all the slaves. We will not succeed in putting down 
the rebellion till we set every slave free.” This same spirit of con- 
troversy extended to the mess-tables and the camp-fires. The Middle 
and Western Armies, with less reasoning and open discussion, caught 
the fire of vigorous, unsparing war measures sooner than the Eastern. 
True, in Kentucky and Missouri many slaves were re-fettered after 
they had come within the Union lines. But very soon press and 
people, officers and soldiers, were there united, and with one voice 
said: “The slaves of men in arms against the Government shall b 
forever free.” 

What has been given above indicates the changing condition of 
public opinion. President and Congress studied the phenomena pre- 
sented, noticed the gradual clearing of the skies, and in one way or 
another, by proclamation, or by timely acts of legislation, helped to 
drive away the remaining mists from mens’ minds and hearts. 


On March 3, 1862, Abraham Lincoln, had the satisfaction of 
approving an act of Congress which then became an additional 
article of War, an Act which silenced nearly all his opponents in 
the operating armies and made the hearts of all lovers of universal 
liberty rejoice. ‘“ Article—All officers or persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States are prohibited from employing 
any of the forces under their respective commands for the purpose 
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of returning fugitives from service or labor, who may have escaped 
from any persons to whom such service or labor is claimed to be 
due, and any officer who shall be found guilty by a court-martial of 
violating this article shall be dismissed from the service.” 

Prior to this act of Congress, which was at best but a negative 
help to the fugitives, General B. F. Butler, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War, afforded a glimpse into some of the very camps and 
workshops where the forging of the implements of emancipation had 
begun. These perhaps, next to the premature bivouacs of John 
Brown, were more productive of agitation North and South, and 
more fruitful in speedy remedial legislation, than any others along 
the long line of division which our armies were already crossing. 
General Scott ordered four regiments and a half to leave General 
Butler at or near Fortress Monroe, and go to some military duty 
elsewhere. The best troops were chosen and sent. In consequence 
Butler’s forces had to be withdrawn from Hampton, and the lines 
there abandoned. With much feeling he wrote: “In the village of 
Hampton there were large numbers of negroes, composed in a great 
measure of women, and children of the men who had fled thither 
within my lines for protection, who had escaped from marauding 
parties of rebels who had been gathering up able-bodied blacks to 
aid them in constructing their batteries on the James and York 
Rivers. I had employed the men in Hampton in throwing up 
intrenchments, and they were working zealously and efficiently 
at that duty saving our soldiers from that labor under the gleam of 
the mid-day sun. The women were earning substantially their own 
subsistence in washing, marketing, and taking care of the clothes of 
the soldiers, and rations were being served out to the men who 
worked for the support of the children. But by the evacuation of 
Hampton, . . . all these black people were obliged to break 
up their homes at Hampton, fleeing across the creek within my lines 
for protection and support. Indeed, it was a most distressing sight 
to see these poor creatures, who had trusted to the protection of the 
arms of the United States, and who aided the troops of the United 
States in their enterprise, to be thus obliged to flee from their 
homes, and the homes of their masters who had deserted them, and 
become fugitives from fear of the return of the rebel soldiery, who 
had threatened to shoot the men who had wrought for us, and to 
carry off the women who had served us, to a worse than Egyptian 
bondage. I have, therefore, now within the Peninsula, this side of 
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Hampton Creek, goo negroes, 300 of whom are able-bodied men, 30 
of whom are men substantially past hard labor, 175 women, 225 
children under the age of 10 years, and 170 between Io and 18 years, 
and many more coming in.” 

Concerning these significant groups, the General remarks: 
“When I adopted the theory of treating the able-bodied negro fit to 
work in the trenches as property liable to be used in the aid of 
rebellion, azd so contraband of war, that condition of things was in 
so far met, as I then and still believe, on a legal and constitutional 
basis. But now a new series of questions arises. Passing by 
women, the children, certainly, cannot be treated on that basis; if 
property, they must be considered the encumbrance rather than the 
auxiliary of an army, and, of course, in no possible legal relation 
could be treated as contraband. Are they property? If they were 
so, they have been left by their masters and owners, deserted, 
thrown away, abandoned, like the wrecked vessel upon the ocean. 

If property, do they not become the property of the 
salvors? but we, the salvors, do not need and will not hold such 
property, and will assume no such ownership: has not, therefore, all 
proprietary relation ceased? Have they not become, thereupon, 
men, women, and children? No longer under ownership of any 
kind, the fearful relicts of fugitive masters, have they not by their 
masters’ acts, and the state of war, assumed the condition, which we 
hold to be the normal one, of those made in God’s image? Is not 
every constitutional, legal, and moral requirement, as well to the 
runaway master as their relinquished slaves, thus answered? I con- 
fess that my own mind is compelled by this reasoning to look upon 
them as men and women. . . . Of course, if this reasoning, thus 
imperfectly set forth, is correct, my duty, asa humane man, is very 
plain. I should take the same care of these men, women, and chil- 
dren, houseless, homeless, and unprovided for, as I would of the 
same number of men, women, and children, who, for their attach- 
ment to the Union, had been driven or allowed to flee from the Con- 
federate States. I should have no doubt on this question, had I 
not seen it stated that an order had been issued by substan- 
tially forbidding all fugitive slaves from coming within his lines, or 
being harbored there. . . . If the enforcement of that order 
becomes the policy of the Government, I, as a soldier, shall be 
bound to enforce it steadfastly, if not cheerfully. But if left to my 
own discretion, as you may have gathered from my reasoning, I 
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should take a widely different course from that which it indicates. 
In a loyal State I would put down a servile insurrection. In a 
State in rebellion I would confiscate that which was used to oppose 
my arms, and take all that property, which constituted the wealth 
of that State, and furnished the means by which the war was prose- 
cuted, besides being the cause of the war; and if, in so doing, it 
should be objected that human beings were brought to the free en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, such objection 
might not require much consideration.” 


Soon after this letter, of date July 30, 1861, the word “ contra- 
band” appeared to be pretty generally adopted. It was made to 
cover the ever-increasing numbers of fugitive slaves who escaped 
from within Confederate lines; and was happily applied to men, 
women and children. But imagine the chaotic condition of society 
where masters escaped in one direction and the numerous slaves in 
another. Who shall describe the poverty and suffering that fol- 
lowed in the wake of large armies, ever moving to and fro over the 
fertile lands of the well-settled border States? M. Hippeau, the 
Minister of Public Instruction of France, looking on as the intestine 
war waxed stronger remarked: ‘‘ Multitudes of men, women and 
children, flying from slavery, followed in the ranks of the Northern 
Armies, imploring aid from the soldiers and offering their services.” 

In 1862 some 15,000 blacks of all ages, clad in rags, with no pos- 
sessions except the nondescript bundles of all sizes which the adults 
carried on their backs, had come together at Norfolk, Hampton, 
Alexandria, and Washington. Sickness, want of food and shelter, 
often resulting in crime, appealed to the sympathies of every feeling 
heart. The cries of suffering went up to the President and to the 
Halls of Congress. These soon resulted in temporary expedients 
for relief. These landless, homeless, helpless families flocking north- 
ward from Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri were fora 
time relieved not only by army rations, spasmodically issued, but 
they were generously aided by a vast number of “ Freedmen’s Re- 
lief Associations of the North,” associations which drew their means 
from individuals and from the churches of our country and of 
England. | 

When the people through the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sions were pouring out their money like water for the benefit of 
fathers, brothers and sons in the armies of the Union, they also gave 
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liberally to establish homes of refuge, asylums for the children, and 
hospitals for the sick of the refugee whites and the refugee blacks. 
They went further and followed every advancing column, endeavor- 
ing to plant a school ina village or hamlet as soon as the column 
had permanently pushed beyond. 


As the war progressed the number of fugitives ever increased, 
and all the woes of destitution and confusion were like great spring 
freshets; the springs and rivulets were full and swift, the rivers high 
and angry with the overflow ; and the gulfs and bays into which they 
emptied though more quiet, were deeply moved, casting up mire 
and dirt from the very bottom. The surging masses of poor men and 
women flowed into the largest cities;/ and idleness and viciousness 
were fast infecting these gulfs and bays of humanity. The States 
which had remained loyal to the Union and to the Government 
were in great trouble. Slave-property became very precarious, 
Even loyalty became shaken, when thousands of dollars’ worth of 
human chattels fled and disappeared in a night. For a time, as 
before noticed, some of our generals undertook to return slaves to 
so-called “loyal owners.” An instance in point is given which 
occurred in Missouri early in 1862. An officer of an Iowa regi- 
ment brought to his camp some slaves who had given him valuable 
information. He asked for their freedom. The owner, a man in 
sympathy with the rebellion, soon came for them. But the Iowa 
officer favored the escape of the slaves. General Halleck then sent 
his soldiers in pursuit of the negroes. They were overtaken, one of 
them was shot and the rest returned to the disloyal owner, while at 
the same time the Iowa officer was placed under arrest. 

\ This case was reported to Congress, and helped largely to set 
on foot a most important bill for investigation and other measures 
looking to emancipation. In the midst of the discussion, which was 
itself the excitant of advancing thought, many arepresentative made 
a record that would surprise him should he see it in print to-day. 
For example, one, a Northern man, avers: “That the bills before 
the House are in violation of the law of nations and of the Consti- 
tution. . . . He must be blinded with an excess of light or with the 
want of it who does not see that to this nation, trembling on the 
verge of dissolution, it (the Constitution) is the only possible bond 
of unity.” Another asks with fervor: “Must these Northern fana- 
tics be sated with negroes, taxes and blood, with division North, 
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devastation South, and peril to constitutional liberty everywhere, 
before relief shall come? They will not halt until their darling 
schemes are consummated.” And another yet more pro-slavery, 
cries out almost in despair: “ Sir, pass these acts, confiscate under 
these bills the property of these men, emancipate their negroes, 
place arms in the hands of these human gorillas, to murder their 
masters and violate their wives and daughters, and you will have a 
war such as was never witnessed in the worst days of the French 
Revolution, and horrors never exceeded in San Domingo, for the 
balance of this century at least.” 


These dreadful prophecies were never verified, though the famous 
Confiscation Bill, a bill which gave the President and army com- 
manders the right to emancipate slaves in any insurrectionary district, 
did pass Congress and became a law July 17, 1862. 

This law had in it an addendum, a pregnant clause of great im- 
portance, to the effect, that the President might use the negroes for 
the suppression of the rebellion in such manner as he might deem 
best for the public good. 

Under this legislation of Congress, so favorable to the multitudes 
of fugitives, numerous colonies of them began to be organized along 
the Southern coast. Later on, we will notice some of them and 
how they were managed. For these, like the little colony on the 
Mayflower, became an incentive to further legislation, that humane, 
benevolent and timely legislation which has at last covered our 
statesmen with an imperishable glory. Practical, energetic and fear- 
less, these men, giants in themselves, studied the new problems pre- 
sented in the field of experiment, and then with God-given wisdom 
shaped the laws. 

Our soldiers who were in bivouac or winter-quarters after the 
battle of Fredericksburg, will remember the terrible excitement which 
prevailed, particularly in the Army of the Potomac, when the remark- 
able preliminary proclamation of Mr. Lincoln reached them. It was 
like the call of Elijah to the men of Israel on Mount Carmel: “‘ Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve.” : : 

And the officers and men did choose. The pregnant phrases of 
that proclamation have a voice which still resounds pleasantly in 
loyal ears: “ All persons held as slaves within any State or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, and thenceforth, and forever free.” 
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This proclamation was published in. connection with the two laws; 
first, the one against the return of fugitive slaves; second, the Con- 
fiscation Act, intended to punish treason and rebellion by seizing all 
kinds of property and freeing slaves. 

But there was another step which Lincoln now ventured to take, 
a step which made all “conservatives” very angry. It was the 
announcement of his purpose to suggest to Congress in his next 
message an equitable method of abolishing slavery, not only in the 
insurrectionary States, but in the border States which had not suc- 
ceeded in any formal secession, and among people, many of whom 
had thus far maintained the cause of the Union. How this action 
affected the army and the blacks may be illustrated by one or two 
occurrences. 

More incautious than scores of others, an officer in the Second 
Corps was loudly talking to his comrades against the President and 
the General in command, declaring that he would never fight in 
company with the accursed abolitionists. He was surrounded by 
other commissioned officers, including the surgeon and chaplain. 
His soldiers were within hearing. Two prominent civilians visiting 
the camp heard the words and saw the growing excitement. They 
ran, almost out of breath, and reported the officer to his corps com- 
mander. The charge of disloyal language was preferred. He was 
speedily tried and dismissed from the service. For years this young 
officer, for he was quite young, sought in penitent sorrow to get a 
removal of that sentence but could not. Inanother regiment simply 
for tendering his resignation because “this had become an abolition 
war,” a lieutenant was similarly tried and cashiered. Others ground 
their teeth in anger but kept still. Among those enlisted men who 
hated the negro except as a slave, there was an undercurrent: of 
malice more or less active. 

The First Minnesota Regiment of Volunteers was stationed near 
a cluster of trees not far from the Rappahannock. Its field officers 
rejoiced in the possession of a number of good horses. Among the 
refugees were several negro lads, fugitive slaves, who were employed 
to care for the horses, grooming them and riding them daily back and 
forth to the water. Among these was a mulatto youth of some 
eighteen years, of handsome figure, pleasant face and manners, and 
rather well dressed for the field. He appeared a little proud and 
pompous, especially when mounted on his employer’s horse. One 
day, as he was riding as usual, certain soldiers, themselves foreigners, 
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were heard cursing him. One of them declared: “that scalpin of a 
black nagur shall never ride and have me walk, sure an there’s good 
stuff in merifle.” Little was thought of the man’s expression at the 
time, but very soon after this event, as the lad was passing the same 
point, sitting erect on his horse-blanket, a shot was fired, apparently 
coming from a group of soldiers. The lad was desperately wounded 
in the shoulder by the shot and would have fallen to the ground 
except for the quick action of a friendly neighbor. The Minnesota 
men carried him gently to their hospital where he was always kindly 
treated. He was visited by many officers of the Army. What 
was remarkable, no harsh word ever fell from his lips. He lin- 
gered a few days, and with forgiveness on his lips and joy depicted 
in his face he died. There was a long search made among the 
neighboring brigades, but the murderer could not be found. His 
comrades covered his crime. The death of this youth made a vivid 
impression throughout the large encampment. The young man was 
killed on account of his color. Many friendly voices began to mur- 
mur at such crimes, and with set teeth echoed the thought: Sv/avery 
must go to the wall! In the lad’s death Christians were reminded of 
the martyr Stephen who prayed for his enemies, saying: ‘“ Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.” 


On the 1st of January, 1863, the promised Proclamation of the 
President was issued. This unique production exceeded the pre- 
liminary proclamation in intrinsic force and immediate effect. 

Our conquests along the shores of South Carolina had enabled 
thousands of fugitives to come within the shelter of our arms. 
Already our officers had responded to the last favoring clause of 
the preliminary proclamation, and large numbers of the able-bodied 
among the fugitives had been enrolled as soldiers in the Union 
Army. 

In his pictorial history, Lossing gives a remarkable picture of an 
oak grove which existed not far from Port Royal. These oak trees 
are immense, their lateral branches covering often a circuit of a 
hundred feet or more. It is said that the first tidings of the grand 
Emancipation Proclamation were read to a regiment of negroes in 
arms under one of those magnificent live oaks near the town of 
Beaufort. 

The oth of the following February, General Burnside made his 
lodgment on Roanoke Island, fought a successful battle, and secured 
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that stronghold forever against recapture. The battle was barely 
over when crowds of fugitives, most of them poor and ignorant 
negroes, came pouring in to Burnside’s camp. It appears that a 
well-known artist, Vincent Colyer, who had already received attention 
and favor in the North as the originator of the Christian Commission 
for the Army, had accompanied the troops. He had come for the 
purpose of taking supplies for the sick and wounded soldiers, and 
as a representative of the Christian feeling and sympathy which 
followed the men in blue to new fields of exposure. 

Very soon Mr. Colyer was set at work under the title of “Super- 
intendent of the Poor.” This was in February. In the ensuing 
March, after Newbern had fallen into. our hands, he exercised the 
same functions for a time in that city. He wisely took a house for 
himself which soon became the centre and store of active benevo- 
lence. To all the able-bodied persons he gave employment as car- 
penters, blacksmiths, ’longshoremen, and laborers on the extensive 
system of earth-works. Many of them were sent out as secret 
scouts to go beyond the lines and return with information. Of 
the scores who went on such expeditions, there is no record of any 
who proved disloyal to the Union cause. 

Evening schools were also established for the colored people. 
Nearly a thousand availed themselves at once of the privilege of 
attending. Our soldiers were allowed to become their instructors. 
The eagerness of the negroes—men, women and children—to get 
knowledge of books was a most remarkable fact. 

In November, 1862, General Grant’s Army extended south of 
Grand Junction, in Mississippi, for probably a distance of ten miles. 
Its work just then was to reéstablish its communications, repair the 
intrenchments at the Junction, and collect supplies. 

While here an unexpected host came upon him. It was an army 
of “fugitive slaves” that swarmed in from the surrounding country 
and begged of the troops protection against recapture by the Con- 
federates and, of course, required clothing, food and shelter. 

In accordance with the law, as we have seen, these poor people 
could not be driven away from the army, but the Government had 
not yet provided any means for their support. It is true, a few, such 
as teamsters, servants, cooks and pioneers, could be employed by our 
officers, yet the vast majority of the fugitives would be, in spite of 
this fact, left to freeze and starve. General Grant, whose heart was 
always tender towards the needy, and who never failed in resorting 
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to expedients, introduced at once a plan for their relief. He first 
made selection of a proper officer, Chaplain John Eaton, Jr., of the 
Twenty-seventh Ohio, the same who later became a colonel of 
colored troops, and has, until recently, served the Government as 
Commissioner of Education. He was placed at the head of “ Negro 
Affairs” for all the district then under General Grant’s jurisdiction. 
The plan which the General conceived, and his officers and the 
Superintendent carried out, grew out of the existing circumstances. 
There were, all around Grand Junction, large crops of corn and 
cotton nearly ripe. It was determined to harvest these, send them 
North for sale, and place the receipts to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately the army of fugitives was deployed to gather in the 
corn and the cotton, in which work even the children lent a hand. 
The Chaplain conferred with the General and fixed upon fair wages 
for the work of picking cotton and proportionate compensation for 
harvesting the corn. Under similar remuneration many of the men 
were sent to cut wood for the numerous government steamers on the 
river. After a proper inspection of their accounts, the money was 
paid for their work under orders by the Quartermasters, but not di- 
rectly to the fugitives. The Superintendent, using this money, saw 
to it first that the negroes—men, women and children—had sufficient 
food and clothing; then he built for them cabins and provided for 
their sick and aged, and extended to them comforts which doubtless 
they had never had before. 

General Grant in his book claims that this was the first “ Freed- 
men’s Bureau,” a harbinger of that larger beneficent institution which 
Congress was subsequently to provide for the wants of the millions 
of the emancipated. 


But it appears that the groups which I have mentioned at Roanoke 
Island, Newbern and Hampton were treated in a similar way by the 
commanders at those places respectively. 

When the extreme want of the nine hundred who fled within our 
lines on the abandonment of the entrenchments at Hampton became 
known in the North, the Honorable Lewis Tappan corresponded 
with the General commanding. The General replied that he deemed 
it better for these fugitives to remain South, but that he would wel- 
come anything that the Association which Mr. Tappan represented 


would do for them. 
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The Association (the American Missionary), which had already 
received other news depicting the extreme poverty and want of the 
refugees, despatched an agent to Fortress Monroe. He arrived the 
3d of September, 1861, and was welcomed by all. It is said that the 
fugitive slaves declared that their prayers had now been answered, 
and that the good Lord had opened His arms to bless them. 

At this time was established the first day school. It was com- 
menced in a small house near the Female Seminary, which after the 
war became the attractive Home for volunteer soldiers. The first 
teacher was a well-educated free woman of color, who consecrated a 
short but remarkably beautiful life to the upbuilding of her people. 
About this time officers from the volunteer army began to be de- 
tailed to the superintendency of “Negro Affairs” in that depart- 
ment, which first included the small extent of territory within our 
lines and was gradually extended as those lines advanced northward 
and southward. Captain Horace James, Quartermaster of Volun- 
teers, had for more than two years the charge of everything relating 
to the poor, black and white, within our lines in North Carolina. At 
first he grouped the refugees in several small villages, and attended 
to their industries and to their schools with wonderful ability and 
success. 

It appears that at first two camps, numbering about two thousand 
people, were located outside of the Union entrenchments near New- 
bern. Suddenly, in midwinter, the Confederate General, George 
Pickett, with his enterprising division, made an attempt to retake the 
city. An eye-witness says: ‘ Every man, woman and child from 
these camps came rushing wildly into town, and feeling as keen a 
sense of danger as if they had been actually returned by force to 
their old masters.” The Commanding General succeeded in repelling 
the attack. He put the negroes into the trenches along-side of the 
soldiers, using as many as twelve hundred of them; and he compli- 
mented them highly for their conduct. 

Immediately after this severe trial the several settlements were 
wisely consolidated into one within the lines. Lots were assigned 
large enough for a house and small garden upon each. About eight 
hundred houses were erected, which at one time sheltered nearly 
three thousand of these refugees from bondage. 

Though such a village was not productive of the best fruits of 
labor, yet even here, under the thorough system of police and the 
excellent drill of those employed by the Government, the schools, 
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taught by the finest of our lady teachers of the North, steadily in- 
creased in numbers, and the people so recently freed improved 
rapidly in intelligence, in cleanliness and order, and in all those 
individual acquirements which became stepping-stones to subsequent 
independence and thrift. 

In the spring of 1863, all the different groups and crowds of refu- 
gees, regular and irregular, located throughout the long and broken 
line of division between the armies of the North and the South, rang- 
ing from Maryland to the Kansas border, and along the Atlantic 
coast from Norfolk to New Orleans, were similar in character to 
those already described. Their virtues, their vices, their poverty, 
their sickness, their labor, their idleness, their excesses of joy and 
their extremes of suffering, were told to our people by every return- 
ing soldier and agent of the Government or by missionaries from the 
North. This created an extraordinary zeal in the interest of human- 
ity, a Christian spirit which was never before exceeded; and hence 
sprang up bodies of associated workers to whose labor and influence 
more than to anything else may be attributed our substantial relief 
from insurrection, anarchy and bloody massacres, with which the pro- 
slavery men and even the conservative readers of history had threat- 


ened the land. 
O. O. HOWARD. 


THE NOVEL OF OUR TIMES. 


LITERATURE has its fashions and epidemics. Everything “ runs 
to novel nowadays, as in the Elizabethan age everything ran to 
drama. May we not, by the way, expect our Shakespeares and Mar- 
lowes and Fletchers of fiction about this time? Perhaps we have 
had them, and are still as unconscious of our visitation as the world 
was of its dramatic golden age. But of this anon. 

The proportion of works of fiction to all other literature is indi- 
cated by the fact, that in the United States last year this class of 
publications numbered almost as many as those of history and bio- 
graphy, poetry and drama, theology and religion together; and the 
figures are not essentially different in England. This, of course, 
makes no account of the enormous mass of stories which never take 
a book form, but which constitute in whole or in part the contents of 
a legion of periodicals. 

And yet the number of separate publications gives no idea of the 
aggregate circulation. In this respect there is hardly a comparison 
to be made with any other species of literature, unless it be Bibles 
and school-books. A work of philosophy or of history, of poetry or 
of essays, or even of popular science, which should reach its third 
thousand, would be regarded as an exceptional success. Whereas 
a successful book-novel will go off by the ten thousand, and some 
have attained a sale of from one hundred thousand to half a mil- 
lion. Uncle Tom's Cabin has exceeded even the latter figure; two 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of Middlemarch were sold within 
two years, and a still larger number of Daniel Deronda; and Called 
Back had gone to that point in six months. The circulation of the 
story-papers is by the hundreds of thousands, and publishers of them 
have been known to make great fortunes in a few years. 

Mr. Walter Besant is perhaps carried away somewhat by his en- 
thusiasm for his art, when he claims that nine-tenths of the books 
read in England are novels, and in the whole world as great a propor- 
tion as nineteen-twentieths. But a careful examination of the books 
taken from the Boston Public Library showed that, out of a total of 
203,992 volumes distributed from the lower hall, only 41,697 did not 
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come under the class of fiction. More than half of the new books 
added to the Library, notwithstanding the care taken and the high 
_ standard observed in selection, were fiction and “ juveniles.” Novel- 
reading of a less public kind is hardly less prevalent and monopolizing. 
Every now and then we are filled with a new surprise, if not a sense 
of incongruity, at hearing of some profound metaphysician, or dryas- 
dust scholar, or soulless Gradgrind, or saintly divine as an insatiate 
reader of all the novels he can lay his hands upon. Of two of our 
most thorough and doubtless most worried cabinet ministers, it has 
just been revealed by a gossiping bookseller that the one is a devourer 
' of French novels, and the other of works like The Vagrant Wife, The 
Tinted Venus, and Struck Down. 

More and more our literature of every sort is taking on this form, 
and requires to be spiced with this flavor. The Sunday-school library 
is simply a shelf of novelettes, and no book will pass muster in which 
the sharp little eyes do not at a glance detect astory. Even our 
elementary school-books amaze us of a former generation. by their 
ingenious assimilation to the story-book. Science is at one with 
religion in thus sugar-coating its pills. Professor Seeley fights a los- 
ing battle in protesting that the main purpose of history is not to 
“‘oratify curiosity,” and in his demand to “ break the drowzy spell of 
narrative.” Georg Ebers rises out of the dust of exhumed empires 
to tell their story in a series of thrilling romances. Doctor Ham- 
mond utilizes his surgical experiences in the same way. The old sea- 
dog, Admiral Porter, lashes the yellow colors to his mast-head, and 
challenges the world for curdling and cumulative sensation. Sir 
Arthur Helps and Oliver Wendell Holmes are impelled to throw 
their charming essays into story forms. Browning and Owen Mere- 
dith write novels in verse, or run their poetry into the story mould. 
Who can doubt that the “ position of influence,” which the author 
of The Bread-winners thought would be endangered by the disclosure 
of his name, was something of an ecclesiastical nature ? 

The fact is, that all of us who have anything to do with literary 
composition are coming to feel that (like the old superstition that 
every one must “eat his peck of dirt”) we must write our novel be- 

“fore we die.* The writer pleads guilty of having indulged this dream 


* More than fifteen hundred writers lately competed for a $1,000 prize offered for a 
story, and in a single month, last summer, one publishing house declined one hundred and 
fifty manuscript tales. It is estimated that the English publishers refuse ten for every one 


they print. 
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for many years. But he confesses that the longer he contemplated 
the task, the more he shrank from adding a feather’s weight to the 
world’s woe. And finally he decided that it was not only easier, but 
might be more useful, to write about the novel. “ Hine ile lach- 
ryme”’—atramentt ! . 

The name “ novel” can only be justified nowadays on the ducus a 
non lucendo principle. We have shown that the appearance of this 
class of books has become anything but a novelty. And their con- 
tents have so thoroughly exhausted this element, that the latest 
school boldly plants itself on the canon that the proper sphere of the 
novelist is the familiar, if not the commonplace. Howells claims 
that all the dramatic stories have already been told, and that the 
chief business of the modern novelist is to analyze and describe. And 
the veteran Edmond de Goncourt even goes so far as to think that 
the latest stage of the novel, to which we are rapidly approaching, 
will be as a work of pure analysis. Besant lays down the formal 
theory, that “the end and purpose” is to portray “the general prac- 


tice of living men and women . . ._ under conditions of place, 
of manners, and of thought . . . drawn from personal observa- 
tion.” 


The truth is that this particular Pegasus has so taken the bit into 
his mouth and run away with his riders, that there seems to be a 
general disposition to cry a halt and see where we are, and also 
whether he has not strayed into fields where the pasture is unwhole- 
somely thin or difficult of assimilation. There was a time when a 
work of fiction conveyed to our minds a distinct idea. All at once 
we find that we must go back to our definitions, and determine anew 
what we mean by a novel. 

And yet there is no essential mystery about it. The tale is the 
earliest demand and the earliest supply of the human mind, whether 
it be in the childhood of the individual or of the race. I doubt 
whether it is the historic instinct or even the poetic impulse, so much 
as the craving for entertainment and the curiosity of the imagination 
for scenes and incidents outside of its narrow experience, which gives 
rise to the legends and chronicles and sagas and Heder of a people. 
Certainly the tales of the early bards and ballad-singers, who went 
about among the courts and castles, passed through no essential 
change of design when they became the prose romances, the Arabian 
Nights and Gesta Romanorum and the Novellino. And the novel of 
later times is simply an evolution from these, determined by the vast 
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and complex development of civilization, and immeasurably by the 
art of printing. 

We cannot be too grateful that this primeval and broadening 
gulf-stream of tale-telling has carried down with it so much of his- 
torical tradition, and that for the sake of the golden apples of fiction 
so many rhythmical “baskets of silver” have been preserved to the 
world. But it must not be overlooked that a primary design, as it 
was the primitive impulse, is entertainment. The man is not only 
the offspring of the child—he zs the child in this craving for the con- 
crete, this delight in the moving pageantry of life, this gratified 
curiosity in the unravelling of its complications. This may not be 
the highest exercise of the mind, but it is not an unworthy one. I 
think there is no attribute of the human being which distinguishes 
him more from his brute companions than this capacity for living 
outside of his personal experiences, and his incapability of confining 
himself to them. Man is greater than his environment. The com- 
mon becomes the commonplace. He stifles unless he can see beyond 
it. We thirst for a life-scene and story not worn threadbare, like our 
own. Hence the demand for the new, the “novel.” And hence, 
too, we will not long be put off with story-telling which itself is com- 
monplace and threadbare of incident, even under pretence of finding 
new springs of motive, or applying new powers of analysis or graces 
of description. 

It need not be a surprise, that as men acquire power for the 
profoundest and most continuous intellectual effort, they do not 
lose their conscious necessity for this mode of mental recreation. 
Among the “potent, grave, and reverend seigniors” who have been 
known as novel-readers were such men as Burke and Webster and 
Guizot, who turned to this diversion from their problems of states- 
manship. Mackintosh prepared his mind by it for his great exer- 
tions at the bar. Such clergymen as the learned Bishop Thirlwall 
and the devoted Dr. Hook were inveterate novel-readers. And I 
personally know of two of the foremost theologians of our country 
who confess to the same weakness. 

So that the first requisite of a novel is to entertain. We do not 
object to being edified along therewith. We are not averse to having 
the cockles of our heart warmed at the blaze of Dickens’s Christmas 
fires, nor to have our virtuous indignation and contempt quickened 
by Thackeray, nor to assist in the demolition of some hoary wrong 
with Charles Reade or Mrs. Stowe, nor even to receive theological 
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lectures from George Macdonald and “John Inglesant” and William 
M. Baker. We do not resist being instructed on a great many use- 
ful matters of art and nature and ideas. But we must be enter- 
tained, or we sue the author for obtaining our goods on false 
pretences. 

The typical story-telling is, and always will be, The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Here was an old Bluebeard of a Sultan, 
whose pleasant habit it was to marry a new wife every night and 
make a widower of himself every morning. At last a certain Schehe- 
razadé, the daughter of his vizier, nobly resolves to become a matri- 
monial Quintus Curtius by filling the gap. But there is a great 
method in her madness, for she knows human nature, as well as her 
own powers as a raconteur. So she has the wit to beguile her spouse 
into allowing his little sister-in-law, Dinarzadé, to occupy a trundle- 
bed in their apartment. And bright and early in the morning Dinar- 
zadé, as previously instructed, chirrups out the immortal words: 
“My dear sister, if you are not asleep I entreat you, as it will soon 
be light, to relate to me one of those delightful tales you know. It 
will, alas! be the last time I shall receive that pleasure.” 

Having received the Sultan’s permission, his accomplished bride 
begins a thrilling tale, which she takes good care shall be at the very 
acme of its interest when the Sultan, being a methodical man of 
business, is forced to go to his day’s work, leaving the little novel 
“to be continued.” As even sultans are human, who can wonder 
that he finds it quite impossible for him to behead the person in 
whose brain the sequel is locked up? Accordingly he postpones his 
widowhood “for this day only,” that he may hear the dénouement. 
The next morning Scheherazadé completes the tale to his satisfac- 
tion. But in starting another to fill out the time, the clever Sultana 
has the adroitness to synchronize the most exciting part of her plot 
with her lord’s “get-up bell.” And so it goes on from day to day. 
She begins long yarns which are made up of many complicated 
threads of story, so that the princely auditor is completely entangled 
in the meshes, till on the expiration of a thousand and one nights he 
surrenders to the charming strategist, convinced that even the de- 
lights of daily uxoricide are not comparable to the satisfaction of 
possessing a matrimonial library of fiction. 

What kind of a chance, we are constrained to ask, would the 
modern Scheherazadé have for her life in trying a “ modern novel” 
on her Sultan? We fear greatly that she might only hasten her fate, 
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through the poor man’s desperation to bring the slow-paced and un- 
exciting serial to a termination. This Arabian ordeal is, I admit, a 
somewhat extreme, but by no means an illogical, test. You cannot 
expect us who have a real world about us to lend our ears to your 
fictions, much less to wait for your resumption and reappearance, 
Messieurs and Mesdames Novelists, unless you bring us “ entertain- 
ment ’’ for our American nights that follow the weary routine of our 
days. 

The very word “entertainment” has come by philological deve- 
lopment to stand for a class of diverting representations of life and 
characters. They are not designed to set us to think, nor to move 
us to feel, but to enable us to “ see something going forward.” We 
go to the story-teller in the child-mood of our natures. He must 
show us pictures. He must make us see, with the unconscious ease 
of eyesight, striking personalities which are either new to us or newly 
recognized, and whose fortunes we follow without effort through 
situations which keep our curiosity on the guz vive. 

So that, after all, the novel is well named. The name embodies 
a prime essential. The writer must have not only something to say, 
but something to tell—a genuine tale. Not that the “novel” is ne- 
cessarily the recent, or the unheard of. The oldest is sometimes the 
newest to us, as Sir Walter Scott abundantly demonstrated. The 
genius of Dickens has made a Bagdad out of London streets. And 
George Eliot has discovered for us in the Raveloes and Middle- 
marches and St. Ogg’ses about us, all the personnel of a life-drama as 
broad as human nature and as full of stirring interest as 


«____ the fashion of the time 
And humor of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Al Raschid.” 


The novelty consists in its unwontedness to us, in the freshness 
of its presentation, and in the unexpectedness of its related incidents, 
in our sense always of discovery ; and, not least, in the beguilement 
of our minds from their usual self-conscious and subjective state into 
one of pure objectivity. 

The function of the story is to vivify mere hearsay into the effect 
of sight, and to so sift and correlate the incidents and characters that 
the impression is not kaleidoscopic, as when one reads his paper or 
looks down from his balcony upon a crowded street. The novel isa 
failure which does not do this for us, and which makes us work, or 
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do anything else than see the people to whom it introduces us and 
the progress of their fortunes. Whatever scientific processes of in- 
vestigation and analysis, of induction and synthesis, may have pre- 
ceded it in the author’s mind, it must be a pure work of art to the 
reader’s mind, a thing to be perceived by intuition and enjoyed with- 
out exertion. And this attitude of the reader will not be secured in 
its highest form and measure without a similar art attitude in the 
writer,—something of the Homeric and Shakespearian faculty of 
absorption and self-effacement in his work. 


Entertainment alone will not suffice for the novel, of course, any 
more than sage and onions will make the Christmas goose. The 
latter must be a real goose, however savory it may be made. And 
the novel must be a real novel. It must not be an essay on a thread 
of narrative, nor a poem in prose, nor a history sailing under false 
colors. It must not be a psychology teaching by examples, nor a 
three-volumed parable. Neither must it be photography, or news- 
paper reporting. It may utilize all these qualities, both in materials 
and style. The greatest novelists have been essayists, poets, his- 
torians, philosophers, word-painters, journalists, all in one. But how- 
ever largely these elements may enter into its construction, some- 
thing more is essential—the art instinct, the creative and dramatic 
imagination, whereby the “new” thing is evolved from the old ma- 
terials, unity of effect is produced from a multitude of incidents and 
actors, and a culmination of interest from scene to scene. 

It is here that the weakness of the novel of the period appears,— 
a weakness growing not out of bankruptcy, but of an undue expan- 
sion of the currency. 

The present is the epoch of the novel. Our epic and dramatic 
eras were long since passed. It begins to look as if our lyric muse 
was about to retire from business. In history and philosophy we 
still sit at the feet of Herodotus and Thucydides, Plato and Aristotle. 
Science has found able advocates and picturesque reporters, but their 
writings are subordinate as literature. Even the fine arts, with the 
exception of music, ape the past. But the art of fiction began in 
1814 a development, as rapid as it has been imperial. What other 
department of literature can show such advance, either in production 
or in scope, as is indicated by the names of Jane Austen, Walter 
Scott, Lord Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Disraeli, Lever, Trollope, 
Charles Reade, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
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Stowe, Mrs. Burnett, Wilkie Collins, William Black, Walter Besant, 
George Macdonald, Howells, Henry James, and the author of “ John 
Inglesant,”— not to mention the Hugos, Daudets, Tourguéneffs, 
Tolstois, Spielhagens, Auerbachs, Andersens and Bremers of Conti- 
nental literature. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that so proud and full a stream 
should burst its bounds, and not only flatten itself over too wide a 
surface, but lose much of its pellucid singleness of flow by the admix- 
ture of extraneous elements. Alike in its eager search for subjects 
and in its methods, the primary quality of a novel has been over- 
looked, both as an entertainment and as a work of art. The art-in- 
stinct is in danger of being effaced by the scientific self-conscious- 
ness of the writer, and the art-effect upon the reader is lost by the un- 
concealed intrusion of psychical analysis, or by an attempt at daguer- 
reotypic fidelity of portraiture and description. In addition to this, 
a claim (analogous to Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, so strikingly 
disproved by his own practice) has been advanced, that the materials 
of fiction do not require to be selected with reference to their adap- 
tation to art or entertainment, but that “all is fish” whieh comes 
into the net of the novelist. 

This “ realistic ” or “ naturalistic” method, as it is called, has de- 
veloped itself into two distinct departures. The transition from the 
romantic era of fiction, which went out with Bulwer and Kingsley, to 
the realistic was a natural and not unhealthy one. The heroic and 
picturesque side of life and history had been overworked, and com- 
pletely flatted out in such writers asG. P. R. James. Men longed 
to be shown the actual in life and character about them. The first 
stage, represented by Dickens and Thackeray and Charles Reade, 
was that wherein the sentimental and ethical purpose was dominant. 
But the radicals of the revolution soon laid the axe at the root of what 
they regarded asa blemish upon the “ naturalistic” method pure and 
proper, till it had reached in the “ French” school a bald and unin- 
spired miniature painting. This class of writers avowedly construct 
their novels out of their note-books. They make and record their ob- 
servations of scenes and persons, and fit such of them as can be made 
available to a thread of narrative. They formally repudiate the con- 
struction of works of art, other than in the mechanical, or at best, the 
photographic sense. Their method, they say, is to report with a 
journalistic minuteness and sensationalism, and without any weak 
moral scruple or esthetic selection, the actual aspects of contempo- 
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rary life. It is the easiest thing in the world. What is the use of a 
distinct “inspiration” ? The pen of a ready draughtsman and a 
graphic reporter, and a plot which will utilize the material in hand, and 
the whole thing is done to order. They claim to be the “grandsons 
of Balzac.” Oh, Balzac, what crimesare committed in thy name! 
Another school of novelists, however, has followed the bent of its 
genius and its better taste by a kind of realism which, while not re- 
pulsive like the other, is not as entertaining. Their observation con- 
cerns itself with subtle motives and nice shades of character, and in 
the hands of all, except two or three writers of the highest genius, is 
nothing more than a microscopic study of commonplace types. This 
is unfairly known as the “ American” school, because those writers 


, 


of exceptional genius who have given it currency and éc/a¢ are from 
this side of the water. This class of novels gives us “studies” of 
character rather than characters, types rather than individuals, studies 
of dialect and race peculiarities, and social “sketches.” What addi- 
tions have been made to our circle of personal acquaintances in the 
world of fiction since Dickens and Thackeray died, and Mrs. Stowe 
and George Eliot laid down the novelist’s pen? I have before me a 
broad and crowded sheet of imaginary portraits representing the per- : 
sonages of Charles Dickens’s stories, as recognizable to any child who 
has read his books as the photograph album of one’s friends and rela- 
tives. A Waverley gallery, selected from the 662 distinct characters 
of Scott, would be equally familiar. We would know Colonel New- 
combe or Captain Costigan or the Marquis of Steyne or Beatrix Es- 
mond, if we met them on the street. Leatherstocking and Uncle 
Tom may be typical, but they are more than types. Although 
George Eliot represents the transition from the art period to the 
scientific or philosophical, we number the Bedes and Hester, Silas 
Marner and the Tullivers among our personal friends. Not is this 
creative and incarnating power of these writers, as compared with 
their successors, attributable to surpassing ability, but to the changed 
methods of the latter, to a disuse of the synthetic art-instinct, and of 
the imagination which projects itself into the life and soul of other 
men and other periods, and reproduces them from within by an “in- 
spired” and almost unconscious intuition. The change which we 
feel in George Eliot, from the vivid creations of Clerical Scenes and 
Adam Bede to the indefiniteness of Daniel Deronda is due to this 


creeping mist of self-consciousness and the psychological mood of 
mind. 
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When the stage of self-consciousness and self-criticism has been 
reached in any art, the Saturnian Age of production has passed. The 
novel of the times is full of description and explanation. It analyzes 
and paints, but does not create. Its personages are the simulachra 
of a wax-work show; its characters are puppets, whose wires and 
pulleys we are taken behind the scenes to study, but they are not 
vital, rounded, spontaneous. 


“Romance, beside his unstrung lute, 
Lies stricken mute. 
The old-time fire, the antique grace, 
You will not find them anywhere ; 
To-day we breathe a commonplace, 
Polemic, scientific air ;. 
We strip Illusion of her veil, 
We vivisect the nightingale 
To probe the secret of his note. 
The muse in alien ways remote 
Goes wandering.” 


Is it to be wondered at that a reaction, of an extreme and alarm- 
ing kind, has come in like a flood and threatens disaster to the read- 
ing world? Ingenious and sensational plot-weavers, like Wilkie 
Collins and Jules Verne, find themselves suddenly reinforced by an 
immense array of writers, to whom clever and absorbing complica- 
tions of incident are the one thing needful. The human mind has 
revolted against the attempt to entertain it with thinly-veiled psy- 
chology, and the whole class of “studies” and “sketches.” It will not 
be beguiled into long and aimless journeys, or equally long and aim- 
less disquisitions, under pretence of story-telling. It at least insists 
that the story shall be put in one plate, and the philosophy and in- 
formation into another, as Victor Hugo has so kindly done in Les 
Misérables. The high tide of this reaction was appropriately marked 
by the amazing success of Hugh Conway's Called Back. There seems 
to have been a prophetic aptness in that title. The book is destitute 
of literary merit, and owes its success to its being an undeviating and 
unadulterated story. The overworked or the exnuyéd men of this 
generation turn to these novels because they find a mental diversion 
in the excitement of crowded and rapid events, in the mystery not 
of motive, but of an intricate entanglement of incident and destiny. 

As a result, writers like Miss Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood find 
themselves suddenly welcomed in circles from which they were once 
utterly tabooed. Old writers are perforce adopting the new method. 
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The most respectable publishers are making this the feature of their 
series of novels. I am not pessimistic enough to impute it toa pre- 
ference for the bad so much as to aweariness of the dull, and a revolt 
against the prosy; but it is none the less true that the police calendar 
has become the type and treasury of the most popular novelists. 
The detective story seems never to weary. Gaboriau, Boisgobey, 
Conway, F. Warden, and the like, are in everybody’s hands. Crime 
is the spice which never fails to commend the dish to jaded appe- 
tites. 

The moral aspects of the fiction question are among the most 
serious of our day. It may well be a query, whether our Puritan 
and pious ancestors were not equally prophetic and iconoclastic in 
their exclusion of the novel, as well asthe theatre. It is the conduit 
of evil in our day, even more than the newspaper. It is as true now 
as in the days of Smollett and Aphra Behn, that 


“Fiction entices and deceives, 
And scattered o’er its fragrant leaves 
Lies poisonous dew,” 


and it is hard to say which is the more essentially immoral,—the 
realism of the ‘‘ French” school, or the vulgar romanticism of their 
successors. 

The genuine realist, while forfeiting the right to be regarded as 
an artist, adopts the theory that “art exists for its own sake,” and 
hence is independent of ethical considerations. Therefore, he not 
only “strips illusion of her veil,” as Mr. Aldrich sings, but modesty 
and conventional morality. He asserts that the ideal and romantic 
and sentimental belong to poetry, and the moral to the preacher. 
Men and their lives are to be presented exactly as they are, without 
attempting to select the beautiful or heroic, or employing the bad 
and base as warnings or even as backgrounds for the better and 
brighter. The simply beautiful and good are dismissed as unadapted 
for fictitious treatment. The law which Ruskin lays down, that “all 
great art is praise,” is unthinkable by these writers. 

Hence morality is logically ignored by the advanced realist, and 
the contagion of his example has reached and affected all the fiction 
of our time. The married flirt and the mismated wife figure more 
and more, questionable relations between the sexes constitute the 
staple of most stories, and the divorce courts vie with the “ Tombs” 
and the Old Bailey for the supply of the current demand. If the 
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Conway and Braddon school have revived the Jack Sheppard and 
Paul Clifford type of fascinating criminals, the realists have restored 
the roué and the demi-monde. As theologic agnosticism tends to 
become practical atheism, so this ethical agnosticism becomes prac- 
tical immorality. Vice made familiar is quite as dangerous as vice 
glorified. The best which can be said of the best of these natural- 
istic novels is that, as some one remarks, the characters are without 
souls, and are merely nerves. 

To the author himself the effect of this method is disastrous and 
demoralizing. The world and life are mostly dark and evil and mean. 
Such, therefore, if he is to present them as they are, and without 
zsthetic or ethical selection, must be the aspects of his pictures— 
a microscopic study of diseased types. There is a chilling tone and 
sombre atmosphere about the novel of the period, very different 
from the unfailing glow and good-humor which pervade the works 
of Fielding and Scott and Dickens and Cervantes. We see but little 
of the almost parental feeling for one’s own literary offspring which 
made the older novelists shudder to kill them, and gave them a sense 
of bereavement in parting with them at the close. A feeling which 
survived in a friend of mine, who wrote an exceedingly successful 
story in which he left his hero apparently and logically a ruined man, 
but could not rest till the possibility presented itself of a sequel 
wherein the fellow’s character might, without too much violence to 
reason, be retrieved. The truly realistic author has no more sym- 
pathy with his people than has the camera with the sitter for a like- 
ness. And in the analytic realist we are conscious of a latent sneer 
or a cynical smile at them, as well as at us who should manifest an 
old-fashioned glow of interest in them. 

And now having tried in succession every possible form and 
theory of novel-writing, and having been thus landed in the mire as 
well as asphyxiated in a tenuous or tainted atmosphere, what is 
going to be the outcome? I think, the speedy end of the specialist, 
and a broadened conception of the sphere of the novel. It will be 
decided, that in order to furnish forth a novel it is not enough that 
one should have a trick of landscape painting, or an eye for the 
grotesque, or a turn for microscopic mental analysis, or a chess-play- 
er’s ingenuity in devising situations. These properties of the essay 
and the sketch will be recognized as only separate elements in the 
complex equipment of the novelist. These materials—none of which 
should be wholly absent—must still be kindled by the spark of a 
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genuine inspiration, the touch of human nature which makes the 
whole world (of books as well as of men) akin, the creative imagina- 
tion, and the unifying and vivifying instinct of a true art. 

It was intimated at the beginning of this article that we may 
have had our Elizabethan age of fiction without knowing it, and 
with some of us, perhaps, stoutly refusing to hear of such a thing. 
We can find a clever school of writers—who have the great advan- 
tage of being able to show their faith by their works—contending 
that the novels of the past, and especially of those whom we have 
been coming to regard as the great Masters, have been great mis- 
takes, or, at best, the ungainly monsters of a teeming but undeve- 
loped period. And now out of this wild and waste exuberance of 
life, in keeping with the rank luxuriance of its environment, we are 
evolving a pruned survival which is to be the novel of the future. 
This perfected creature is as clean of limb, as clear-eyed, and as gen- 
tle as a lady’s greyhound. But some of us fear that in the process 
there may have been sloughed off, or reduced to rudimentary pro- 
portions, the organs which gave power and sweep and brilliancy to 
the genius of old romance. 

What would be thought of a school of painting or of poetry which 
should ignore the past, or take account of it chiefly as an obsolete and 
absurd crudity? May it not be possible that the student of the art 
of fiction will find his masters and his models just where the students 
of those other arts find theirs,—in the great original geniuses who 
drew their Promethean spark direct from heaven, and who themselves 
needed no masters, because they created their art. Not, of course, that 
the pupil should reproduce with a Chinese servility the fadings and 
discoloration of the master’s work, nor his feebler strokes, but that he 
should seek to catch the secret of that spell whereby “he cometh 
unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney-corner.” Are there none of the great story-tellers 
of the past to whom we can go, as we go to Homer as the ideal and 
law-giver of the epic, and to Shakespeare as the master and mirror of 
English drama? Are there no deduced and attested canons of criti- 
cism for this class of literature, as we have them for epic poems or for 
plays? And is there any need that critics should clash shields 
as they “wander darkling in the eternal space, rayless and path- 
less” ? 

What strikes us most in these Old Masters of fiction, in contrast 
with the modern school, is their prodigality of resources, the wealth 
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of wit and wisdom and ofttimes of recondite learning which they lav- 
ish on their books, the breadth of their knowledge of man in all times 
and under all phases. No one dreams of apologizing for the spend- 
ing of his time in reading such world-books. They constitute a cur- 
riculum of culture. 

These writers saw life not as the vivisectionist sees it, nor the 
world as the man of science with his microscope and camera sees it, 
nor yet as a “ Flatland” without firmament or chiaroscuro or per- 
spective. They had the poetic sense which discerns what the photo- 
grapher’s art cannot catch, “a light that never was on land or sea.” 
They were not less poets in the higher and etymological sense of a 
maker, Theirs was not only the genius which portrays the features 
and expression of the present, and paints in imaginative colors the 
past. They had the creative touch, by which new worlds are added 
to our observation and actual people come into the world to dwell 
for evermore among us. What wizards they were in reproducing the 
atmosphere of other ages, bringing them under our very eyes, and 
yet without the least sacrifice of perspective or of historic color. 
Wheresoever we may go for the facts of English and Scottish history, 
the Britain which is real to us, whether we will or no, is that of 
Shakespeare and Scott. And it is to the latter that we owe the 
modern method of vivid and human history-writing, since it was he 
who awoke the “ muse of history” in Macaulay. 

The Masters keenly felt, and make us feel, the romantic aspects of 
life. What can be the matter with our age, that men should be found 
who seriously claim that we have exhausted or outlived romance, and 
who class it with illusions and not with realities. There may be ve- 
racity of a certain sort, but there can be no whole or wholesome truth, 
in the narrative which is unlit by it,—it is a landscape without atmos- 
phere or “ feeling.” The romantic interpretation of life is only less pro- 
found than the spiritual, and is akin to it. It is necessary for grasp- 
ing the essential unity of life, for perceiving its broader and even 
many of its subtler relations, for the intuition of its lingering beauty, 
for the elevation of its ideals, for the relief of its tedium. Who, 
moreover, can have failed to notice that these Old Masters saw the 
humorous side of life with the eye not only of an observer, but of a 
humorist, with a broad and genial sympathy which is clearly distin- 
guishable from the critical and diagnostic studies of much of the 


cleverest writing of our day? 
I trust that I shall not be misconstrued as a hero-worshipper or a 
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special pleader in selecting a single example from among these great 
names, as peculiarly and compendiously illustrating the circle of in- 
tellectual and zsthetic qualities which go to make the ideal novelist. 
Sir Walter Scott was an incomparable story-teller. His stories are 
as fresh and absorbing as they were when their successive appear- 
ances were the supreme events of Europe and America. Not one of 
his novels is an invertebrate. He always had a tale to tell, which 
gave not only organic cohesion, but a nervous and thrilling vitality 
to his books. His tales were no slender thread of spider-woven plot, 
but a full and living stream flowing between broad banks, like the 
Rhine or the Hudson, rich in the charm of castled antiquity and in 
the gorgeous autumn tints of a romantic and historic past. His was 
the genial, mighty laughter of the gods. His was the enchanter’s 
wand of poetry and romance; and yet with Homer, Dante, and 
Shakespeare, he belongs to the highest type of realist, whose imag- 
inative and intuitive genius is as comprehensive as it is minute, and 
is powerful enough to fuse all particulars into unity, as well as inten- 
sity, of effect. 

To read Scott is a liberal education. To re-read him again and 
again, as the years go by, is to grow more keen of eye and catholic 
of soul, to realize more and more the grandeur of the past and the 
picturesqueness of the present, as well as the latent charm and sig- 
nificance of all life; and, not least, to keep one’s self unspotted from 
the world of falseness and foulness which the novel of the times is 
so painstaking, and not seldom painsgiving, in portraying. 


I cannot close without a word upon the vexed question of the 
American novel. This question is only one part of the general 
muddle about an American literature. The usual fallacy in such dis- 
cussions, especially among our English cousins, is in the a priori 
theory that an American literature must be something abnormal, in 
expecting some monstrosity akin to our California pumpkins, or 
our Florida alligators. Hence the English critics have insisted upon 
pronouncing Walt Whitman’s to be the voice in the wilderness 
which foreruns the coming of the true American Muse. 

This silly and rather insulting theory takes for granted that we 
are not educated, and are still in that primitive stage of civilization 
which is fain to develop out of its untaught isolation some rude and 
original method of expression. Whereas, we are simply school- 
fellows in the same form with England, France, and Germany. We, 
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too, are the heir of all the ages. We have been tutored by the 
masters of all lands and literatures, exactly as they have been. Why 
should we develop any essentially different methods of literary art, 
and not rather furnish more finished examples of a perfected style 
and method? If we differ at all, should it not be, as a cosmopolitan 
and conglomerate people, in a freedom from the traditional provin- 
cialisms of the older nations and in a natural selection of their 
broader and better qualities ? 

The distinctively American school must be looked for in our use 
of those materials which the peculiarities of our history and territory, 
our national customs and characteristics, present to the eye of genius 
to perceive and its plastic hand to mould in forms of art. And this 
we are already doing with a success to which only prejudice can be 
blind. 

We Americans are at a certain disadvantage, and yet at an un- 
doubted advantage, on the whole. We have not that background of 
long tradition and those immovable social and class distinctions, 
which are the inexhaustible material for complexities of destiny. 
But we have a far wider field for character study, and for novel 
situations, in our composite nationality and our strangely con- 
trasted sections of territory. The deepening mists of romance and 
poetry are settling down upon a vast and varied and almost un- 
touched history. There has been on our free soil and among our 
heterogeneous population an original development of individuality, 
as well as of sectional types. We have here as nowhere else in the 
world a rapid rise of families and fortunes, a peculiar and intense 
practical life, an unstereotyped religious development, the social an- 
tagonisms and complications arising from the respective claims of 
wealth, family, and culture. We have our original varieties of villain, 
and we flatter ourselves that they are quite as piquant and pictu- 
resque as those which are produced on the other side of the water. 
And though love is a plant which blooms under all skies, it draws a 
special flavor and chemical quality from each soil. Let us recognize 
and credit the wealth of American literature which we already have, 
and be eager-eyed and open-handed toward the laborers who are ris- 
ing on every hand to reap 


“The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name.” 


F. N. ZABRISKIE. 


BOTANY BAY. 


His name was Balaam Montmorency. How its two incongruous 
parts came together, who gave him this name, with its union of the 
Biblical and romantic, I never knew, and I think nobody in Stoning- 
ton knew any more than I did. In fact, few, even in the village itself, 
had ever heard the whole of hisname. He was generally called “ old 
Balaam ” or “old Bay,” until some village wag hit upon the title— 
whose fitness you will recognize as my story goes on—Botany Bay, 
and so he was called to the end of his life. 

I cannot remember when I first saw him, for, from my earliest 
childhood, he was a familiar and well-known object. So short of 
stature as almost to deserve the name of dwarf, with a shock head of 
tangled yellow hair, bleached almost white by the sun, a thin brown 
face, and the big blue eyes of a child, who that ever saw him can for- 
get poor Botany Bay? His business was one well known and much 
followed in former times, but now unknown save in the most primi- 
tive and rural of communities: he was a gatherer and vender of roots 
and herbs. Day after day, year by year he roamed through wood 
and swamp, by stream and highway, over plain and hillside, in search 
of treasure. With bag on back, and basket in each hand he came 
every day into the village from his rambles, bringing the sweetness, 
the spiciness, the tastes and smells and greenness of the forest with 
him. Birch, sassafras, and wintergreen for the home-made root-beer; 
pennyroyal and mint to “take to meetin’”’; sweet-clover to lay in the 
linen chest, or among the handkerchiefs in the bureau drawer ; bone- 
set, prince’s pine, hardhack, yarrow, “Injun posy,” peppermint, 
skullcap, poke-root, dock, snake-root, wild cherry, goldthread and 
blood-root, for medicines; dandelions and cowslips for “greens”; 
pigeon berries for red ink; bayberries for candles; all these were 
among his stores. He brought, too, wild plants to make beautiful 
the village gardens, the sweet brier with its fragrant leaves and pink 
blossoms, the woodbine to. trail over fence and wall, or cover the 
porch with its five-fingered leaves, so green in summer, so brightly 
crimson in autumn; the swamp honeysuckle with its sticky flowers of 
pink or white, yellow and red lilies for the garden borders, blue flags, 
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and vivid cardinal flower. From his basket came the small, sweet 
huckleberries of the early season, the later and larger blueberries 
with their whitey bloom, the low and high blackberry, and wild rasp- 
berries, both black and red. No strawberries now, from garden or 
hot-bed, have the wild flavor of those small cone-shaped ones which 
old Bay brought us in early summer; even the puckery choke cher- 
ries were pleasant to our young palates, and oh, how nice were the 
spicy checkerberries, the aromatic sassafras, sweet birch and sarsapa- 
rilla, the wild plums, purple and yellow, the fox and frost grapes! 

And how much he knew of these children of the wildwood. He 
could tell you of their haunts, their seasons, their habits, their 
virtues. He knew them, not only when in full bloom or mature fruit 
they were most easily recognized, but in earliest babyhood, when first 
their tender shoots of pale pink or delicate green pierced the cold 
ground, or in old age, when the dry and empty fruit swung on the 
leafless stems, and when even dry fruit and bare stalks were gone he 
found his friends underground by root or bulb, and knew them in 
their graves. 

I have said that I cannot remember my first sight of old Ba- 
laam, still less can I recollect how from acquaintances we became 
friends. I have always from boyhood loved the woods and what 
grows in them, but whether this love drew Bay and me together, or 
whether his companionship first gave me that taste for the wildwood 
I do not know. But friends we always were. Bay was not fond of 
the village boys generally, and “small blame to him,” as the Irish . 
say. The youngsters teased him unmercifully, stole his roots and 
herbs, called him names, played' him tricks, and were generally nui- 
sances to the poor man. So he avoided them, never sought their 
companionship, carefully concealed from them the locality of his 
rarest plants, and was obstinately silent when questioned as to where 
and how he found them. SoI considered myself very fortunate to 
be in the old man’s good graces, and to be allowed, as I was, day 
after day, to accompany him in his rambles, and I grew to know, bet- 
ter than most boys, the woods and swamps around our village, and 
what they held. As I look back now I can see myself, a small, flaxen- 
haired boy, with “cheek of tan,” trotting along by my queer little 
old friend, and listening eagerly to his quaint talk. Off the East 
Road, out to the Devil’s Den, along Anguilla Brook, toward Mystic, 
through Flanders, to Lantern Hill, to Quiambaug Cove, al these 
ways we took, often walking the whole distance of many miles, but 
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sometimes having a lift from a friendly farmer, on hay cart or wagon. 
Some of the flowers we found in these rambles I have never since 
seen, others I have encountered in far northern or extreme southern — 
parts of our country, and greeted with a strange thrill of memory as 
I thought of my boyhood and poor Botany Bay. I well remember 
as a red-letter day the July morning when we first found on Lantern 
Hill the rhododendron, with its thick, glossy, green leaves and flowers 
of pale rose. Bay called it“ big laurel,” and told me of some far away 
mountain country, very vaguely described, where he had seen this 
beautiful shrub growing in great profusion, “close together, an’ tal- 
ler’n a man.” He carefully separated the petals—for he was very 
tender always with his flowers—and showed me that the throat, or 
“swaller,” as he called it, was greenish, and spotted with red; and he 
enjoined secrecy as to the discovery, as there were but few plants 
there, and “some pesky woman might want to dig ’em up for her 
posy-gardin.” And with what wonder and admiration I first gazed 
upon the pink lady’s slipper, found in a dry wood near Westerly. It 
seemed to me such an odd flower, with its rosy pouch or bag, and I 
was pleased with Bay’s name for it of Whippoorwill’s shoes. He 
gathered the whole plant, giving me the flower on its slender stalk, 
but keeping the fibrous root among his choicest treasures as “ good 
for narves and high strikes.” 

What had he among his herbs which was not “ good for’”’ some 
ailment or other? And what wonderful tales he could tell of his 
marvellous cures. J remember many of these stories still, and so, as 
I go through the country, I find my botanical knowledge strongly 
mingled with reminiscences of the henbane and plantain poultice 
that cured Enoch Wilcox and “ kep’ off lockjaw, when the crab bit 
his toe;” of the dandelion tea so beneficial for “old Mis’ Dewey’s 
janders,” and the Indian turnip which, boiled in milk, and “ took 
fastin’” soothed Mary Bright’s “ creakin’ cough.” 

As I do not remember when I first saw Botany Bay, so I cannot 
recall at what stage of our comradeship I began to define in my own 
young mind what made him so different from other people. He 
was generally regarded as insane, alluded to as “crazy Balaam,” 
avoided and feared by children as a dangerous lunatic. But I soon 
saw that he was not like other madmen. There was “wild Jimmy ” 
the Scotchman, kept by his kinsfolk in an attic-room in the small 
brown house near Windmill Point, and whose ravings, yells, and 
unearthly peals of laughter rang out on moonlight nights, striking 
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terror to my soul. There was Vashti, with her tall, commanding 
figure, flashing black eyes and fine features, her shrewd, scarcely 
incoherent talk, full of humorous incongruities. And every one in 
the village knew Zaccheus, that harmless eccentric, with his unkempt 
hair and strangely patched, parti-colored garments, who muttered 
to himself as he carried his baskets and brooms through the streets, 
or stood in the door of his caboose-house in the evening. Botany 
Bay was not at all like these. He was taciturn, reticent, but when 
he talked of his plants there was no sign of insanity, no incoherency 
or wandering. I do not think he could read or write, he knew 
nothing of any botanical systems or artificial classifying of plants. 
But he had a sort of system of his own, and by some curious instinct 
seemed to recognize kinship between certain herbs, which in later 
years I found were placed in one family by more scientific men—not 
closer observers. 

Yet there was something wrong in Bay’s brain. My childish 
mind was conscious of it, but could not define it. There was a 
strange minor key in all his tones, a certain sadness underlying his 
happiest moods. When exultant over a new discovery, a long- 
~ sought flower, a deep-buried root of wondrous virtues, his child- 
smile of big-eyed delight would suddenly, swiftly fade, and a strange, 
mingled look of perplexity, fear, and melancholy take its place. By- 
and-by I went further in my analysis, and noticed what made his 
talk so odd and puzzling. This was the frequent recurrence of such 
expressions as “’tother,” “him,” “that ’un,” and like phrases, not 
apparently referring to anything else in his sentences, or to anyone 
I knew. 

“T’m awful glad to git this wild ginger,” he would say, as he dug 
up the aromatic root of the asarum, with its singular, wine-colored 
flowers almost hidden under the earth; “old Square Wheeler’s 
tryin’ to swear off chewin’. It gives him spells now, an’ he’s had 
warnin’s o’ numb palsy. But he can’t swear off on anything but 
wild ginger root. He’s tried cammermile, an’ rheubarb, an’ lots 0’ 
things, but he goes on hankerin’ for terbacky. I’m plaguey glad to 
git this,”—all this with a smile, or rather chuckle of pleasure. Then 
a shadow would fall on the thin, wizened, brown face, and in a lower 
tone, with a kind of pathetic ring in it, he would say, “I wonder if 
he’s found it this year, hope he has,” and with a heavy sigh the 
spicy treasure, but with half its flavor gone seemingly for Bay, 
would be dropped into the basket. Or while cutting, in autumn, 
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the witch-hazel twigs with their late, out-of-season, unflowerlike 
yellow blossom, he would murmur, “I'd be sot up with gettin’ these, 
to steep for Lodowick Pen’leton’s lame arm, if ’t want for ’tother. 
I’m awfully ’fraid he ain’t got any this fall.” That I did not, fora 
long time, ask the meaning of these references shows me now that I 
recognized in them an element of mystery, something out of the 
common which somehow awed and silenced me. 

I remember well the day when the explanation came. We had 
been roaming about the lower part of the village, gathering jimson- 
weed, the stramonium of botany and pharmacy. It grew very plen- 
tifully in waste places there, with its large, whitish or pale violet, 
funnel-shaped flowers, and coarse leaves, and we soon had all we 
wanted. As the summer twilight came on, we wandered down to 
the Point, near the old lighthouse, and finally seated ourselves on 
the rocks there, and looked out over the water. There had been one 
of those wonderful sunsets of crimson and gold so well known to old 
Stonington and believed by her inhabitants to be quite unknown 
elsewhere (old Captain Seth used to tell me it was “ owin’ to the salt 
in the air, which kinder fetched the colors out, an’ sot’em”). A little 
sailboat in the distance,—a homely thing enough when at the dock, 
and with the broad unfaltering light of noonday upon its scarred 
and dingy sides, stained and patched sail—now seemed a fairy 
shallop of rose and gold, and on this boat Botany Bay’s blue, melan- 
choly eyes were fixed. ‘“ He might be in that boat,” he said at last, 
“might jest as well be there’s anywheres; jest’s likely to be, 
fortino;” and then as I looked up at the dreary sound in his voice, 
I saw to my amaze and distress, big tears on the brown face. I 
could not stand that, I laid my fingers on the sleeve of his ragged 
coat and whispered : 

“What’s the matter, Bay?” I think he was glad to have me ask 
him. I think he had pined for a confidant ; at any rate, he turned 
quickly towards me, and in a strangely solemn, sad voice, the very 
tones of which I seem to hear as I recall the scene, he said: 

“ Aleck, did ye know there was two o’ me?” 

I scarcely understand now what there was in those words to 
frighten me so. Perhaps it was the tone and manner of the speaker, 
our surroundings of sea and sky, as well as the mysteriousness of the 
words themselves, which alarmed me, only a boy at the time; but I 
shivered with sudden fear. 


“Don’t be scaret, Aleck,” he said, soothingly. “’Taint nothin’ 
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new. I’ve knowed it years. Ye aint scaret at me ; an’ he’s jest the 
same.” 

“Who is, Bay ?” I said, in a frightened whisper, my teeth almost 
chattering. 

“Him,” he answered slowly, “t’other. That other me, ye know ;” 
and gradually the story was told. 

Many years before, how long Bay did not know, a sailor, tem- 
porarily in Stonington, while his ship was unloading, had told the 
simple herbalist a strange thing. He had said that somewhere far 
away there was another Botany Bay, another Balaam, in every re- 
spect the same as this one. His name, his looks, his pursuit, were 
all just the same. This is what Bay understood him to say. Whether 
the man was trying to impose upon the poor boy’s credulity, whether 
in his broken tongue—for he was a foreigner—he only intended to 
say that he had seen a person who resembled the plant-vender, or 
again, if perchance he was superstitiously inclined and himself be- 
lieved in this strange double, I know not. At any rate, Bay accepted 
the tale as true, and it colored all his after life. If he was happy and 
exultant over some simple conquest in the plant world, his joy was 
at once shadowed by the thought that “t’other” was, perhaps, de- 
nied that pleasure. If troubled, if cold or hungry, or persecuted by 
the boys, he was jealous lest “t’other” was better off and free from 
these annoyances. He was always brooding over the existence of 
this other self, sometimes when lonesome rejoicing in the twinship 
which seemed to give him something all his own, a more than friend 
or even brother, sometimes hating the thought of this shadow of his 
he could not escape, oftenest of all fearing with a strange fear this 
weird, mysterious duplicate of himself. After my first alarm on 
hearing this strange story the terror subsided, and I began soothing 
and comforting my poor friend. ; 

“1 don’t see what makes you so afraid, Bay,” I said, as we still 
sat on the rocks and talked that night. ‘“ What is there so dreadful 
in a man’s looking just like you?” 

“’Taint that, Aleck,” he replied. ‘“’Taint jest that he favors me, 
but he zs me, an’ I’m him, an’ we’re both on us each other. It’s 
dreffle, dreffle.” 

“ But how can it be, Bay ? How could it have happened °” 

“Well, I didn’t use to know ’bout that myself. But I’ve ci- 
phered it out now, an’ this's the way ou it, ol. see Cap'n Roland's little 
gal one day, Lois you know, settin on the stoop, cuttin’ out figgers 
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out o’ paper with her ma’s scissors, an’ she went to cut out a man 
with a peaked hat on, an’ all of a suddent she says: ‘Why, look 
here, I got two on’em ’stead o’ one.’ An’ I see she’d doubled her 
paper ’thout knowin’ it, an’ so she’d got two men jest kezackly alike, 
peaked hat an’ all. An’ then in a jiffy it come over me that was how 
it happened with him an’ me; God got the stuff doubled, you see, 
an’ when he went to cut me out—or him, whichever ’twas he meant 
to make—he made two on us. I guess he didn’t find it out till twas 
too late, or he wouldn’t ha’ let it go. Or mebbe he thought he’d 
throwed one away, but it—I mean him—or me—got off somehow. 
But ’twas a dreffle mistake, an’ can’t never, never be sot right.” 

His voice had a hopeless ring in it, and his blue eyes were misty 
as he looked off to sea. It was growing dark, and one by one the 
lights came out on Fisher’s Island, Montauk Point, and further to the 
westward, on the Hummocks. 

“How could it be sot right?” he went on. ‘ Mebbe you think 
if one on us died, ’twould fix it. But about his soul, how’s that ? 
When we was made double—by mistake—nobody to blame, you know 
—there couldn’t ha’ been but one soul provided for. I was raised 
respectable on ‘lection an’ foreordination, jest’s you was, Aleck—an’ 
so I know that air soul was ‘lected to heaven or ’tother place, an’ 
whichever died fust would take that place provided for Balaam 
Montm’rency’s soul. Ther’ couldn’t be two men ’lected guv’nor 0’ 
Connecticut, could ther’? No more could ther’ be two souls to the 
same man ’lected to one place.” 

“O, Balaam!” I cried, in dismay; “I can’t follow you; I’m all 
mixed up.” 

“*So’m I, Aleck, an’ so’s him, dreffle mixed, that’s the trouble.” 

From that night Bay and I were closer friends than ever. I 
knew his secret now, and he was glad I knew it. We often talked of 
“t’other,” and passed hours in vain surmises and imaginings as to his 
fate. Although I knew the whole situation was impossible and ex- 
isted only in poor Bay’s weak brain, still there was a fearful fascina- 
tion for me in the subject, and I loved to dwell upon it. 

“Would you like to see him, Balaam ?” I asked one day. Bay 
shook and brushed the earth from some fine large roots of the 
ginseng he had just been digging, as he said doubtfully, “I don’t 
hardly know. Sometimes I think I would, an’ then again I aint so 
sure. Too see yourself comin’ up to ye jest careless like, ’s if ’twas 
somebody else would be pretty scary, out of a lookin’ glass. But 
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agin there’s times when I want him bad; seem’s if I must have him : 
’s if I wasn’t a hull man without him, but on’y a piece o’ one, half a 
Pair o’ scissors, you know, or one leg o’ these trowses.” 

“But, Bay,” I said, with a sudden thought, “it isn’t any worse 
than twins. Don’t you know Bill and Bob Hancox are twins, and 
they look so much alike nobody but their mother knows them 
apart.” 

“Ive thought o’ that,” Bay replied, “ but it aint the same. They 
was meant to be in pairs, like pijin berries, or two-fingered grass. 
They’ve got two souls, an’ there’s a place for ’em both—one for Bob 
Hancox and one for Bill Hancox—in heaven or t’other place; I’m 
afraid Bill’s place is the bad ’un, for he’s a plaguey, troublesome 
chap; but ws, we aint twins, we’re each other, don’t ye see ?” 

I did not see exactly, but that there was a difficulty too mighty 
to be explained away by my young self I realized too well. One 
summer’s day we were walking near the “Road meeting-house.” 
Bay had been gathering Indian tobacco, one of the lobelias, and 
discoursing upon its nature and properties. According to him, al- 
though a powerful “pison,” yet when steeped and combined with 
certain other ‘“ yarbs”’ it had performed wonderful cures. 

“ There’s ’nother kind,” he said, ‘somethin’ like this, only its a 

good deal taller, an’’s got big spikes 0’ blooms, real blue, an’ han’- 
some. They call that the High Beelyer, ’cause this small little one’s 
the Low Beelyer, ye know, an’ its good for the blood, like sas’p’rilla 
an’ dock.” 
_ We sat down to rest on the church steps, and were silent for a 
time. Then Bay said: “I wish I was a perfessor; b’longed to the 
church, ye know; I might get a sight o’ comfort that way. But I 
can’t be, ’taint no use. I come pretty near it once. I was at the 
Baptist meetin’ one Sunday night, an’ there was a big revival, an’ 
Elder Swan was preachin’, I was awful stirred up, an’ seem’d’s if I'd 
foun’ a way out o’all my troubles. But all on a suddent I thought 
o’ t’other one. I mos’ know he’sa heathen, for the man that told me 
about him he was a Portugee or Kanaka, an’ mos’ likely he’d seed 
t’other Balaam over in them parts. So I jest thought ’twould be 
pretty mean for me, with my priv'leges, born in a Christian land an’ 
raised in Stonin’ton Borough, to take advantage of t’other poor 
heathen Bay just because he’d happened to be brought up ’mong 
id’ls an’ things, an’ take his chance away. So I gin’ it Ps 

I cannot describe fully all the phases of feeling through which. 
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Bay passed after I knew his story. But sure am I that after doubt, 
fear, repulsion, dread, sorrow, and pity, he came at last into a great 
and tender love for this strange other self. I do not think he had 
ever before loved a human being. As far as I could find out he had 
no memory of father, mother, brother, or sister, and had hitherto led 
a friendless, lonesome life. So he had learned no expressions of en- 
dearment, no fond words, no pet names. Such had never been 
addressed to himself, nor had he ever used them. But he loved, ina 
certain fashion, his plants, and this helped him now. He grew more 
eccentric, odder than ever, was more by himself, and was always talk- 
ing in a low tone, even when quite alone. The village folk said that 
he was “ madder’n a hatter,” “crazier’n a coot,” but I did not think 
so. He was only talking to his other self, for I often heard such 
words as these: 

“Poor Bay, poor t’other Bay, don’t mind me, don't be scaret as 
I uster be, ’cause there’s two 0’ ye. Some meddlin’ loon’s up an’ 
told ye, I suppose, an’ ye feel bad; don’t, now, don’t.” 

Then his voice would sink almost to a whisper as he would say: 

“Why, I love ye, Bay, I love ye; I love your peaked, pindlin’ 
face, an’ your yeller mussed-up hair, an’ them silly blue eyeso’ yourn. 
Ye see I know jest how ye look, I’ve got a bit 0’ lookin’-glass now, 
an’ I carry it ’round an keep lookin’ in it, an’I can see us jest ’s plain. 
Don’t be feard on me, I wouldn’t no more hurt ye than I’d hurt the 
vilets or venuses-prides in the spring.” 

But more and more, as this strange love grew, did the poor man 
grieve—agonize almost—over that other’s soul, and its ultimate state. 
His ideas of heathendom were vague, and derived principally from 
what he had heard at the “ Monthly Concerts” of the Baptist church, 
intensified by the pictures in illustrated missionary papers distributed 
at the same meetings. He sometimes fancied that “t’other Bay” 
was discussing this matter with him, and I would hear him say, as if 
in response to another voice: 

“Yer a heathen, ye say? That aint no matter. How could ye 
help bein’, out there where ye b’long? Never min’, poor old Bay, / 
don’t care ’bout yer idl’s, an’ yer throwin’ babies to the crockerdiles, 
an’ layin’ down on the railroad track to let the Jockanock train run 
over ye, an’ all that. I’d a done it too, if ’twas the fash’n in the Bo- 
rough here. That’s what they sing over to Baptist meetin’, 


‘ The heathens’ in their blinders 
Bows down to wooden stuns.’ 
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*Course they do, they don’t know no better. But then, Bay, 
‘taint a good thing to do, an’ I wouldn’t if I was you. O, Lord, I am 
you, I clean forgot. But won't ye try not to do it; can’t ye swear 
off, Bay?” 

Again and again, as the months rolled on, Balaam would talk with 
me of this matter, always dwelling now upon the point that there was 
but one place “pervided for Balaam Montm’rency’s soul,” and conse- 
quently but one of the two Bays could have a place at all. 

“But,” I ventured to ask one day, “ what becomes of the other 
soul, Bay?” © 

“Why, it jest goes out.” 

“Out where?” I naturally asked, 

‘¢ Jest where the light of a taller can’le goes when ye snuff it out, 
or the inside of a puff ball when ye squeeze it, that’s where. There 
aint no soul no more, its just stopped bein’.” 

The more the love for “t’other Bay” grew and Hee pene the 
more the trouble and perplexity increased. How could he help this 
other; how could he set right this mighty difficulty ? 

One November day I had arranged to meet my friend just out- 
side the village, and go out to the Baldwin Farm to dig goldthread 
roots. It was late in the season, but Uncle David Doty was suffer- 
ing with a sore mouth, and his supply of goldthread—a certain cure— 
was nearly exhausted, and Botany Bay knew well how to find the 
little plant, even when snow was on the ground, by its glossy, ever- 
green, strawberrylike leaf, which told that under the earth were the 
bright yellow threadlike roots of bitter virtue. As I came to the 
place of meeting, Bay was waiting, and I at once saw that he was 
strangely excited. His thin brown face was pale, his big blue eyes 
wild, his lips worked nervously. 

“Aleck, Aleck,” he said excitedly as soon as I drew near, “I’ve 
had a message!” 

“Who from, Bay?” I asked. 

“Why, from him, from poor Bay, dear old Balaam. I thought 
there was suthin’ comin’, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ an’ contrivin’ what 
*twould be, an’ this mornin’ as I was comin’ down the road I see old 
Thankful Bateese, the Injun woman. She’s a mighty cur’us creeter, 
an’ they say she has dealin’s, an’ she was in a field all by herself, an’ 
she was a walkin’ roun’ an’ roun’ suthin’ on the ground, an’ kinder 
singin’. An’ I lissened, an.—O Aleck, boy, I heerd the words.” 

He stopped and caught his breath with a half sob. 
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“ What was it?” I asked eagerly, sharing his excitement. 
Still pale and trembling he began chanting in a strange, monoto- 
nous way, these rude rhymes, 


“‘Ther's room for one, but ther’ aint for two, 
Ther’s no room for me if ther’s room for you ; 
If ye wanter save me, jest up an’ say 
Ye'll gimme your chance, an’ get outer the way.” _ 


As he crooned the words swaying his body and moving his head 
from side to side, I was at once reminded of the old squaw, so well 
known in the village, and her peculiar way of chanting some strange 
gibberish, quite unintelligible to any of us. It at once struck me 
that Bay had construed the Indian jargon in his own way, prompted 
by his one pervading thought. 

“Are you sure she said that?” I asked. ‘1 never could under- 
stand the words of anything she sings.” 

“7 never could afore, Aleck, but I heered this jest as plain. 
’Twas Bay, t’other Bay, speakin’ right through her. An’ now I 
know what I’ve got ter do.” 

“OQ, what, Bay ?” I asked, anxiously, drawing nearer to him. 

““Why, don’t ye see? I’ve got ter up an’ say I'll gin’ him my 
chance an’ git outer the way,’ and his voice again fell into the 
strange chant. 

“ But who'll you say it to, Bay?” 

His face fell, and a puzzled look came over it, as he said, hesitat- 
ing and troubled: 

“ Why—why—to him—no, I can’t reach him—O, Aleck, what 
shall I do? What shall I do?” and he threw himself upon the 
ground in an agony of sorrow and bewilderment. At that moment. 
I saw the old Indian woman coming along the road, and dashed 
after her. But I failed utterly in making her respond satisfactorily 
to my inquiries as to her song and what it meant. She threatened 
me, with alarming guttural sounds, and wild gesticulations and I 
ran away frightened. 

I returned to my friend, and finally succeeded in persuading him 
to go on with me towards the farm, after our golden treasure. We 
talked long and earnestly, as we went on through the gray Novem- 
ber day. 

“Ye see, Aleck,” said Balaam at last, “it must be my soul that’s 
‘lected, I was allers afraid ‘twas, an’ he’s foun’ it out, an’ he sees a 
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way out on it, if I ‘wanter save him,’ he says. Wanter! O, Bay!” 
and there was such a depth of tenderness in the voice. It seemed 
as if all the love he might under other conditions have given to 
father, mother, wife, or child had gone into this one affection. 

“ But, Bay,” I said, full of love and pity for my friend, “I don’t 
want you to give up to him, this way. Why should you 2?” 

“Why, Aleck, I wanter, I’d love ter. I never had anybody to 
take keer on, or set by, or gin up ter, but him, an’ I love it. I don’t 
guess he sets so much by me; likely’s not he’s got folks, a fam’ly 
mebbe, an’ he wants me outer the way, body an’ soul, both on ’em. 
He don’ want me ’roun’ here, or takin’ his place there, an’ I don’t 
blame him a mite. But it’s different with me. He’s all the folks 
Pve got, an’ I’m dreffle glad ter do a little suthin for him. I won't 
say that I ain’t sometimes kinder felt ’s if I’d like ter see them places 
they tell about at meetin’, an’ Scripter speaks on. Ye aint a reli- 
gious boy, Aleck; that ain’t cum yit with ye; so I can’t talk much 
about that, an’ tell you all my reas’ns, the whys an’ whuffers; but 
anyway you'll understand how I'd like to see them plants and things 
growin’ there, Elder Peckham told about, that heals the nations, an’ 
them trees bearin’ a dozen diffunt kin’s o’ fruits—grafted mebbe— 
an’ them ‘ never-witherin’ flowers’ in the hymn-book—everlastin’s I 
’spose. But, law, ’taint wuth talkin’ about, I'd do more’n that for 
him, poor chap. Jest to go out, you know, an’ not to be ’roun’ any 
more, that aint much.” 

In spite of myself I could not help talking as if the situation was 
areal one. I had lived so long with Bay in this strange story of an- 
other self, that it was very real to me, and I could hardly bear the 
thought of this terrible sacrifice, this strange, paradoxical unselfish 
self-love, this self-abnegatory immolation for another self. But I 
could do nothing. 

We had gathered our roots, and were resting under the lee of a 
large boulder, when again Bay began his bewildering talk as to how 
he could effect this renunciation, to whom he could “up an’ say” 
that he would gladly resign his chance for the other’s sake. Sud- 
denly, as we leaned against the rock, there came from overhead some- 
thing like a cry. To this day I donot know what it was. It may 
have been the call of some belated bird fallen behind his migrating 
comrades, the scream of an eagle or hawk, but to Bay’s excited 
brain it seemed a message from Heaven. We listened intently a 
moment, his pale face glowed, and he cried : 
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“©’ course, 0’ course! I’d oughter knowed it. Thank the 
Lord, I know now.” 

“©, Bay, tell me, tell me, what is at?” 

“Why, that there voice showed me how. Don’t ye see that 
wh’ever made the mistake fust—made us double, ye know—he’s the 
one to fix it now? He'll be glad enough to have the thing sot right 
an’ off his mind, an’ if I go an’ tell him’s well as I know how that I 
ain’t goin’ to stan’ in anyone’s way, that he can count me out, why 
the thing "ll be squared somehow.” He was in a state of trembling 
excitement. 

“Go home, Aleck, that’s a good boy,” he said hurriedly; “I 
want ter be by myself a spell; I’ll come down bimeby.” 

He took up his basket, crossed the road, entered a piece of woods, 
and was soon out of sight among the leafless trees. I was frightened, 
and after a few minutes I stole after him, and went a little way into 
the woods. Suddenly I heard a voice, and involuntarily stopped to 
listen. I shall not tell you what I heard. I was not, as Botany Bay 
had truly said, a religious boy ; perhaps I am not a religious man, 
but there was something about what came to my ears in that gray 
and lonesome wood which filled me with awe then and has ever since 
seemed to me a sacred, solemn thing. He was talking to some one, 
as man to man; he was telling that some one in homely phrase, 
which yet carried in it a terrible earnestness, of his willingness to 
give up his place here and hereafter—as he had often expressed it to 
me to “stop bein’”’—to have everything go on as if there had been 
but one Bay, and that one “t’other.” He did not ask that this 
might be; he made no petition, offered no plea. He spoke as if 
only his expression of willingness was lacking to make the thing a 
fact, to complete the sacrifice. 

Boy as I was, I felt that I was on holy ground, and stole away. 
I would go home, I thought, but to-morrow I would, at the risk of 
seeming to betray a confidence, ask advice of some older, wiser 
person. 

As I came down into the village it grew grayer and more black, 
and soon there were snow squalls, a sure sign there of increasing 
cold. And cold it grew, bitterly cold. As I sat in front of our 
blazing wood fire that evening I thought much of Bay, and longed 
for the morning. I should know better what to say to him now 
that I had thought the matter over, and if I could not convince him 
myself, why I should go to Mr. Clifford, the minister. He would 
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know what to say. The morning came clear and cold, sharply cold 
for that early season, and thoughts of skating and ’Lihu’s Pond came 
first to me as I woke in my warm bed. Then I remembered Bay. 
As soon as I could I ran up the street and down the little lane op- 
posite the doctor’s to Bay’s small brown house. He was not there ° 
the neighbors said he had not been there since yesterday morning. 
I hurried to David Doty’s, down the back street towards the Point, 
but he had not brought to the old man the promised goldthread. 
Thoroughly alarmed, I ran home and told my fears, and soon our 
team was ready, and my father and I, with faithful Elam, our 
“help,” were on the way to the woods where I had last seen poor 
Bay. 

It did not take long to find him; he did not try to hide away. 
There he was, lying close at hand, and very still. At first we thought 
that he was dead. Then he showed some signs of life, and we lifted 
him tenderly and carried him to our home. No pains were spared 
to resuscitate him ; good Dr. Hines worked faithfully and untiringly, 
and by-and-by the eyelids trembled and were lifted. 

There was a look of dazed wonderment at first, then a faint light 
flickered over the small, quaint, brown face, and the lips moved. We 
bent to listen. In a faint, broken whisper he said: 

“Ther’s room for one, but ther’ aint fortwo. But—ther’ aint— 
—-two now, Bay ; you’re the—one—an’ I’m—goin’ out. I’m dreffle 
glad, Bay.” 

The big blue eyes opened with a sudden smile, like that of a little 
child, but withal so wise and deep, and Bay was still. The soul had 
“gone out.” Had it “stopped bein’”’? 

ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


CRITICISMS, NOTES, AND REVIEWS. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


In looking back to see what the Reviews were talking about when THE 
PRINCETON appeared, we find several things worth mentioning. For in- 
stance, in The Edinburgh of January, 1825, is an article on “Ireland,” so 
able and to the point (and alas! sixty years before its time) that it would do 
for the most part to be republished as a tract for the present crisis. It 
strongly urges the abolishment of the office of lord lieutenant, and of the 
“Castle” régime. Its opening sentence is: “The actual state of Ireland— 
the magnitude, misery, fierceness, and desperation of her population—ought, 
if anything can, to excite the earnest and anxious attention of the people of 
Britain.” And it closes with the question: “Is the old-womanish fear of 
innovation to induce us to continue a system forever, which has covered 
Ireland with mud cabins and beggary ?” 

In its number of the same date, the Christian Spectator (whose career ex- 
tended from 1819-39, and which was the forerunner of the Vew Englander) 
includes among other literary announcements the completion of Byron’s 
Don Juan, likewise Part IV. of Geoffrey Crayon’s Tales of a Traveller. 
It discusses, also, the importance and feasibility of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

The Christian Advocate—a Presbyterian monthly in its third year, ably 
conducted by Dr. Ashbel Green, afterwards President of Princeton College 
—in its “View of Publick Affairs,” announces the latest news from Parry 
and the proposed expedition of Captain Franklin to the Arctic regions, the 
wavering fortunes of Bolivar in his struggle for the independence of the 
South and Central American Republics, and the rapid successes of the 
Greeks in their inspiring revolution against the Turks. The British Army 
was moving upon Burmah then, as lately upon Theebaw’s remnant of that 
country. A steam gun had just been invented, which was expected to anni- 
hilate whole armies, if not grim-visaged war itself. In an interesting article, 
entitled “Hints to the Wife of a Clergyman,” the statement is made that 
President Burr proposed marriage to Jonathan Edwards’s daughter without 
knowing the young lady, and simply as the result of his reasoning that so 
admirable a mother could not fail to have an admirable daughter. He is 
said not to have been disappointed. But how would it have been, if some 
lady of a logical turn of mind had married Mrs. Burr’s hopeful son, Aaron, 
simply on the faith of 42s mother ? 
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The very first number of the Bzddical Repertory itself opens a learned 
discussion, on the negative side, upon the “ Propriety of a New Translation 
of the Scriptures into English.” So that, after all, the world may not have 
moved in all respects as much as we sometimes think. 


LABOR STATISTICS. 


AT the time of this writing fifteen of the States of this country have bu- 
reaus of labor statistics, and others may be provided for before this note is 
in the hands of our readers. There is also a national bureau. The reports 
issued by the commissioners will attract increased attention to different fea- 
tures of what is called the labor question, and the stimulus thus given to dis- 
cussion should be worth all the labor and money expended in these investi- 
gations. It is not reasonable to expect an immediate solution of the complex 
and obscure problems which have appeared in connection with the relations 
between laborers and their employers under modern industrial conditions. 

Many of the ideas and suggestions in these reports are, in a sense, inevi- 
table in the present stage of the discussion, and their expression will prepare 
the way for the examination of more vital and fundamental facts and princi- 
ples, as these shall rise more plainly into view. Such documents are interest- 
ing records of contemporary life and thought, and it is clear that the social 
phenomena with which they deal are to have an important part in the history 
of the age. 

These bureaus were established in response to the demands of the mem- 
bers or leaders of the labor organizations of the country, who think such 
statistics highly important, and expect great benefits to result from their col- 
lection. The sphere within which statistics are valuable is, in fact, usually a 
narrowly limited one, and they are often worthless and misleading because too 
much is expected of them. They are of use in supplying materials for thought, 
but not as substitutes for it. 

In the matter of subsistence for laborers it is necessary, not only to com- 
pare their wages with the prices of the various articles which they consume, 
but to take account of their ability to use or expend their wages so as to ob- 
tain most nearly their full value in food and other supplies. If a consider- 
able proportion of the wages of laborers is expended unwisely, or inefficiently, 
the want and discomfort arising from such waste should not be attributed to 
low wages. This psychological element in the problem, the training and 
equipment of workingmen and their wives for the requirements of their po- 
sition, has received comparatively little attention, thus far, from writers on 
social phenomena in this country. Its value or significance cannot be fully 
expressed in statistical form, but careful observation among laborers in nearly 
all portions of our country results in the belief that, in addition to the loss by 
the use of intoxicating liquors, from 20 to 35 per cent. of the purchasing 
power of the wages of American laborers is wasted by reason of the lack of 
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training and judgment in the selection of materials and the preparation of 
food, and in their domestic economies in general. From their earliest to their 
latest years the working people are not taught the things which they most 
need to know. ‘There is not much prospect, as yet, of any considerable im- 
provement of their condition in this respect. 


THE IRISII QUESTION AND ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Ir seems as if Mr. Parnell rather than Mr. Morley had prevailed in the 
councils of the English premier. At all events Home Rule has had pre- 
cedence over the Land Question. The most dramatic scene of contem- 
poraneous English history has been enacted on the floor of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of an Irish autonomy has been pre- 
sented with all the clearness and incisiveness of which the great Liberal leader 
is a master. It concedes substantially all the Parnellite demands and sur- 
passes in almost every respect the expectations of any but the most advanced 
Irish partisans. 

The serious defections in the Ministry, the intense enthusiasm of Mr. 
Gladstone’s immediate friends and of the Irish members, and the uncertain 
attitude of the Conservatives make it impossible to predict. It is probable 
that the bill with some essential modifications will pass, especially as the 
opposition confines itself to destructive criticism and offers no feasible 
plan of its own. 

But there are two elements of permanent interest which are worthy of 
remark whatever the result may be. The first is the radical change in the 
methods and aims of English politics. It has been suggested by the German 
press that the offer of local self-government is but a feint. Give the Irish 
rope enough and they will hang themselves. Their incapacity once proven, 
the old chains will be put on again and the fetters forged tighter than ever. 
It is preposterous to thus impugn the sincerity of the government, and we 
are therefore forced to the conclusion that to a great English statesman and 
to a large and influential body of the English people, the idea of federa- 
tion as the only hope for the unity of the British Empire no longer seems 
futile. The rash talk of both anti-Gladstone Liberals and Conservatives 
about absolute separation, the rumors about the immense demands on the 
exchequer for carrying out measures of land-reform, the remnants of Eng- 
lish pride, the mistakes which may have been made in arranging the order 
of the legislation necessary to so momentous a plan—all these may impede or 
even prevent success in the present Parliament and compel a dissolution, but 
federation has passed through the first stage of mere theory and passed into 
the second one—that of agitation as a practical measure. 
ne The second interesting feature of Mr. Gladstone’s plan is the evident 
influence of political theory in England as elsewhere in these days. Our 
times are marked by an activity in the field of political theorizing and of 
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historical science unequalled since the middle of the last century. One of 
the greatest living students of history is a member of the Ministry and the 
premier himself is an adept in theoretical as well as practical politics. Ac- 
cordingly the House of Commons heard in Mr. Gladstone’s speech no very 
extended reference to English precedents in the treatment of Ireland and 
Scotland—indeed it would have been destructive to the plan. But very 
effective use was made of the success with which similar crises had been 
met in Austro-Hungary and in Scandinavia. There was a marked reliance 
on national and race enthusiasm, on the adjustment of governmental forms 
to local needs, on tolerance and moderation in the ruling classes for a mi- 
nority of widely adverse views and on other considerations which are to be 
classed as theories rather than deductions from experience. In particular 
the bi-cameral plan proposed for the Irish legislature sounds like the ima- 
ginative scheme of a professor of political science. We seem to be on the 
eve of an actual attempt to substitute for the old motives of self-interest and 
expediency in the art of politics new ones which have thus far been sneered 
at as moral to be sure but impracticable. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION,* 


THE three works whose titles are given below might be taken as covering 
the past, the present, and the future of the English Constitution. It is a 
rarity in constitutional history that the literature of any people is enriched at 
once by three works of such importance, each for itself and as supplemental 
to the others, as these works of Gneist, Dicey, and Maine ; and the coinci- 
dence seems to indicate a peculiar interest in the present crisis of the Eng- 
_ lish constitutional system. It is, to be sure, an interest much like that with 
which one might watch a fine ship endeavoring to claw off a lee shore, now 
grazing a rock and now taking every advantage of a lull in the wind, but 
showing in every movement the equal skill of the men who built her and of 
the men who are sailing her; but far higher than this cast of speculation is 
that which looks to the outcome of the system by which one of the greatest 
of Teutonic peoples has so long believed that it had combined firm govern- 
ment with individual liberty. 

Gneist’s work, of which Mr. Ashworth gives us a good translation, will 
undoubtedly have a place of its own. The writing of English constitutional 
history has its dangers. It is largely shrouded in legal history ; and yet the 
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* The History of the English Constitution, By Dr. Rudolph Gneist, Professor of Law 
at the University of Berlin. Translated by Philip A. Ashworth, Barrister. In two vol- 
umes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1886. 

Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, 
B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law, Oxford University. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1885. 

Popular Government. Four Essays by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I.,LL.D., 
F.R.S. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1886. 
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task cannot be given with safety to a lawyer. Legal fiction either has its 
hold upon his mind, or seems to him too transparent to need philosophical 
explanation. To the historian, on the other hand, the origines are apt to 
seem larger than the real historical perspective will warrant. Mr. Freeman, 
for example, is so interested in the development of the system that he is 
prone to look upon any halt in or departure from the natural development 
as a kind of breach of faith with the Anglo-Saxon forefathers who began it. 
He is fond of recurring to them, of wondering how some new step would 
strike “a man who had borne his part in the elections of Eadward and of 
Harold, and who had raised his voice and clashed his arms in the great As- 
sembly which restored Godwine to his lands.” This, as Mr. Dicey quite 
correctly if somewhat flippantly puts it, is much like asking “ what a Chero- 
kee Indian would have thought of the claim of George the Third to separate 
taxation from representation.” Doctor Gneist is exempt from either limita- 
tion. A lawyer himself, he has yet a strong philosophical interest in the legal 
fictions which have influenced the history of English law. -It would be diffi- 
cult to refer an unprofessional reader to a clearer statement of the correla- 
tion of the great English writs of certiorari, habeas corpus, and mandamus than 
that given in his second volume. And yet he is able to see and state from 
the outside more clearly, in all probability, than an English lawyer could 
see or state the influence of legal upon constitutional development. On the 
other hand, the forefathers are to him no more than respectable barbarians ; 
he cares only for their instincts, institutions, and customs, out of which 
grew the English Constitution. His advantages, in both respects, are rather 
greater than those of von Holst in treating American constitutional history. 
It would be difficult to speak too warmly of Gneist’s minute accuracy of 
detail. It is not a mere antiquarianism ; the mass of detail is so interwoven 
with the course of historical development that the most hurried reader must 
see the close connection of each new germ with the whole development. 
Not only have we the minutest particulars of the primitive Saxon life and 
government, but their influence on the struggles which resulted in the first or 
second expulsion of the Stuarts, or on the modern ministerial system, is kept 
clear and distinct. One of the fairest and most helpful of Gneist’s distinc- 
tions, for which he is indebted to English authorities, though he has used it 
in his own way, is between government by the King in Council and by the 
King in Parliament. From beginning to end he insists on the weight to be 
given to the original structure of government by the King in Council as con- 
ditioning all that follows. He carries the predominance of the original 
notion down to the rise of the modern industrial society of England, which 
was incompatible with it. He considers government by the King in Parlia- 
ment as an attempt to satisfy the needs of the industrial system, and shows 
how the attempt is failing through the development of the corporation 
system in business. And almost the last suggestion in the work, curious as 
a German solution of the English constitutional difficulties, is that the inevi- 
table disappearance of the spirit of the English Parliament may lead the 
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people to recur to government by the King in Council. An American, or 
one of the later English thinkers, would have thought as instinctively of a 
written and settled Constitution as the solution. 

Professor Dicey’s work, like Blackstone’s Commentaries, is one of the 
fruits of Mr. Viner’s foundation of a Law Professorship at Oxford ; but it 
would be difficult to find two works more essentially different than those of 
the first Vinerian Professor and his latest successor. Legal fictions, which 
were mysterious and sacred to Blackstone, are to Professor Dicey simply 
good subjects for the dissecting-knife. As a result, we have the English 
Constitution as it is, not as people have tacitly agreed to consider it; and 
he who has read Gneist’s work will be at no loss to see the accuracy of 
Dicey’s statements, startling as many of them are. Perhaps the best service 
which Dicey has done to students of the English Constitution is the clear- 
ness with which he has stated the theoretical omnipotence of the English 
Parliament. It is a body whose legal and political power is absolute in a 
sense which cannot be paralleled by any power of our Congress, or by any 
other body except a French revolutionary assembly. The property, the 
rights, the privileges, of every individual in the kingdom are absolutely at 
the mercy of a majority of the House of Commons for the time being ; and, 
if such a majority should ever prove to be emancipated from the traditions 
and moral influences of the past, which have thus far held Parliamentary 
absolutism in check, the prospects of the individual in the United Kingdom 
would be far from encouraging, 

With this teaching as a starting-point, we come to Maine’s work on Pof- 
ular Government. Maine does not pose as an unreserved advocate of popu- 


~~ lar government. He considers it the most delicate and fragile of govern- 


mental systems, requiring the most pronounced political aptitudes in the 
people who adopt it ; and he would be, apparently, as unwilling to use it 
for the purposes of mere political education as a parent would be to intrusta 
baby with a hammer and looking-glass as a means of inculcating prudence 
and self-control. The burden of his complaint is, that the course of political 
development in Great Britain for the last fifty years has been reckless beyond 
precedent. The dominant party has put every energy at work to widen the 
right of suffrage until the proportion of the voting to the entire population 
is very nearly as large as in our own country. It has brought Democracy 
into control of the English system almost at a bound ; and it has taken no 
pains whatever to prepare either the new voters for the system or the system 
for the new voters. The consequences have already been serious. A great 
mass of political ignorance has been thrust suddenly into possession of a 
power on which there are no legal or constitutional checks. The English 
Democracy has been introduced into opportunities for demagogism more 
tempting than have been seen since the days of Cleon. As yet, the sur- 
vivors of a past generation of statesmen retain sufficient influence to keep 
the ship of state near her old course ; but it cannot be long before her 
erratic movements shall convince even her new crew that there is some- 
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thing more in seamanship and statesmanship than an absolute power over 
the tiller. 

Maine’s third essay urges upon his readers the distinction between ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, or revolutionary, legislative bodies, the latter being the 
sovereign conventional body which makes governments and is itself exempt 
from constitutional restrictions, while the former is in effect the ordinary 
governmental body. As an example of the latter, the extraordinary body, he 
instances the revolutionary National Assembly of France ; but there is hardly 
a paragraph of his discussion of the nature of that body which does not show 
that he intends it as an illustration of the English Parliament, in the present 
stage of its development, when the power of the Crown has gone, the power 
of the Lords is almost nominal, and the Commons is the ruling body. It is 
natural that one who has been educated to feel warmly about the long strug- 
gle of the Commons for recognition should hold the present masterful posi- 
tion of that House to be a just and complete triumph. But there are other 
aspects of the case to be considered. The triumph of the House of Com- 
mons has changed the English government into an absolute despotism of a 
single house, elected by almost universal suffrage. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that thinking Englishmen will be content in the long run with a mode 
of government from which their political instincts have always revolted, and 
which has always proved calamitous in other countries. 

In his last essay, Maine considers the Constitution of the United States, 
as the only workable scheme of popular government which has yet been hit 
upon. In other words, Maine, like Frederic Harrison and a growing number 
of English thinkers, is satisfied that the “ unwritten Constitution” of England 
is no Constitution at all, and that a universal Democracy must be held in 
check by permanent restrictions on its governmental action. It was but last 
year that Professor Woodrow Wilson, in his interesting volume on Congreés- 
stonal Government, was urging us to introduce the English system of Parlia- 
mentary government, for the sake of its “ flexibility ” and freedom from such 
cast-iron rules as those of our Constitution ; and this year Sir Henry Maine 
is holding up the cast-iron rules of our Constitution as the only hope of safety 
from a Democratic despotism, short of the familiar refuge of Czesarism. Con- 
gressional government has its evils, and they are many ; but Parliamentary 
tyranny would hardly be a change for the better. 

There is no need of the most profound powers of observation to see that 
the English constitutional system, which has been for centuries the accepted 
type of strength and solidity, is now in throes which are almost those of dis- 
solution. The whole civilized world has an interest in the case ; and it is 
a happy circumstance that these three works, appearing almost together, 


make up a course of reading on the subject which gives one about all that 
can be said upon it. 


RECENT WORKS IN ENGLISH LETTERS. 
WE are already indebted to Mr. Saintsbury for an excellent biography of 
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Dryden. The treatise* here presented is mainly historical, having as its 
leading aim, to show the gradual development of our prose literature from its 
crudest beginnings in the Middle-English Period on to the days of its fullest 
expression in the Georgian Era. It has, also, a distinctively rhetorical and 
literary character, as indicated in the phrase—English Prose Style, the 
object being to offer to the student of style carefully selected specimens 
from English writers, in the light of which his own methods of prose ex- 
pression may be the more correctly applied. It is, indeed, this special topic 
that the author discusses in the Introduction, which is a pamphlet in itself, 
and an admirable exposition of historical English prose in its literary fea- 
tures. Taking up in order the characteristics of English prose, the aims of 
its writers, and the various resudts actually attained in their productions, he 
goes over with critical skill and candor the general area of our prose and 
furnishes to the inquiring reader many helpful suggestions. Beginning, in 
the treatise proper, as far back as the time of Malory, he presents longer or 
shorter extracts from no less than eighty prose writers, closing with a selec- 
tion from Macaulay. 

Apart from the introduction, there is scarcely a line of literary comment 
on the authors or the subject matter adduced. The book is, thus, nothing 
more nor less than an English historical and literary reader, differing from 
other collections of a similar character in that it arranges its specimens in 
chronological and logical sequence. This is, undoubtedly, just what the 
author meant it to be, and, yet, the method is open to criticism. We would 
profit by the “Specimens” all the more, were a few pertinent words of 
literary comment added to each to interpret the exact place and quality of 
the example cited. Moreover, we seriously question the necessity in such 
a work as this of ranging on acommon plane so many and such different 
writers of prose. The historical and philosophic progress of our prose can 
be better determined by a careful study of its representative names, with 
the mention of just enough subordinate names to connect the periods and 
reveal the contrasts. In this particular, Minto has done a more useful work 
for us than Saintsbury. The method apart, however, the volume is a valua- 
ble one and is but another of the numerous evidences of increasing interest 
in all that pertains to English speech and letters. 

Without preface or introduction, Mr. Swinburne begins, at once, the 
serious discussion of his favorite theme, devoting the larger portion of the 
volume} to the work of Hugo, and the remaining portion, to a special ex- 
amination of La Légende des Siecles. The treatise might be said to be a 
companion book to his recent Study of Shakespeare, whom he calls “ iis 
greatest Englishman of all time” as Hugo 1s “the greatest Frenchman. 
These two literary masters, and these only, the author may be said to revere 
ee ep el Se 
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up to the limit of idolatry, and if the distinction must be made, he inclines 
to give the precedence to the illustrious Frenchman. The book is alike 
critical and impassioned. It is an affectionate review, in historical order, of 
Hugo’s literary masterpieces, giving occasion at times, on the critic’s part, 
for the most fervent expressions of personal devotion. To him, Victor 
Hugo is “the son of consolation,” the “poet of freedom,” the ‘ redeemer 
and prophet” of his age. He notes his marvellous power as a mere lad in 
his teens and his still more marvellous versatility of power which on past 
the period of four-score years continued to express itself with ever-increas- 
ing efficacy. Such dramatic efforts as Ruy Blas and Le Roi s’ Amuse, and 
such lyric collections as Autumn Leaves and Chdtiments, he cannot too 
strongly praise, while he dwells with special fervor upon the poet’s political 
life and his marked oratorical gifts as displayed in the legislative assembly. 

Despite the one defect of the book in the line of exaggerated statement, 
it is stimulating and suggestive throughout, revealing, on almost every page, 
those peculiar qualities of English style for which Mr. Stedman so praises 
the poetry of Swinburne. There is much of that rhythmic order and beauty 
which we find in the author’s best poetry and in the use, of which he is 
without an approximate rival. More than this, we have here, what we do 
not always have from Mr. Swinburne, high ethical quality throughout, so 
that the effect of the reading is tonic and refining. We are glad that Victor 
Hugo has thus found an enthusiastic and a sympathetic critic, and equally 
glad that the critic himself has thus given us another proof of his rare 
facility in the great department of English prose expression. 

After a dedicatory poem to Mr. Howells and a brief preface, stating 
the occasion of the lectures* thus presented in collected form, Mr. Gosse 
discusses the following topics: “Poetry at the Death of Shakespeare,” 
“Waller and Sacharissa,” “The Exiles,” “Davenant and Cowley,” “The 
Reaction,” “The Restoration.” In each of these chapters it is not difficult 
to detect the author of Seventeenth Century Studies and the editor of Gray. 
The book is suggestive and ingenious though in no sense phenomenal. Its 
primary object is to show, on the one hand, the falsity of the current opinion 
as to the sources of English classical poetry in France, and, on the other, 
that its rise is traceable to English influence and, most especially, to the 
agency of Edmund Waller and his school. The wonder is that Mr. Gosse 
has written so interesting a book on so uninteresting a theme, on what Mr. 
Howells happily calls, “these seventeenth century nonentities.” The author 
has done good service in somewhat modifying the exclusive influence 
assigned to France as the originator of our classical era, and in giving us a 
large amount of historical information on literary topics, seldom, if ever, 
brought to notice. Mr. Gosse has, however, as we believe, practically failed 
to prove his theory and has certainly overreached himself in his labored 
endeavor to exalt these forgotten rhymesters. Of such poets and poetry as 
a 
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he in the main adduces, we know quite enough, save as a matter of literary 
curiosity, while it is most neearely, for the interests of a natural literature to 
magnify to this degree this “mundane school” of versifiers. Would that 
the most of the exiles had never returned! It is the author’s purpose, we 
learn, to fill up another blank in English letters—that from Chaucer to 
Surrey. These books should be read not so much for literary profit as to 
show to what inane extremes English poetry has gone and may go when the 
spirit of poetry has fled. 

The most cursory observation of modern literary progress will reveal the 
ever-increasing number of books now appearing, bearing upon the history 
and language, the prose and poetry, of the so-called Anglo-Saxons. In Ger- 
many, this deep-seated interest in all that is Teutonic is not a development 
of recent date, while for the first time in England and America the study of 
our oldest English literature and speech may be said to be pursued with 
something like deserved devotion. The laborsof Professors March, Corson, 
Cook, Harrison and others in this country have already given us scholarly 
grammars and glossaries of First-English, and are fast furnishing to the am- 
bitious student of our tongue all the aids that he needs. The list of these 
workers on British soil is a long and eminent one and has no worthier name 
in it than that of Earle. As Rector of Swanwick and Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford, he is a signal illustration of that frequent union in English 
Letters of clerical and literary ability, of the Divinities and the Humanities. 
The publication of this treatise,* therefore, under the auspices of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, is not a matter of surprise. ing 
his volume with a view of the Latin literature preceding that of the Saxons, 
he continues the history down to the Norman Conquest. In the course of 
twelve chapters he touches briefly, and yet satisfactorily, on the main topics 
connected with such a survey. That portion of Ten Brink’s Early English 
Literature which is confined to the Saxon period is here presented from a 
different point of view and with original interest: Palgrave, Wright, Free- 
man, Stubbs, Kemble, Green and others have given us all that is needed on 
the people themselves, but not enough as to that which was written among 
them and by them down to the close of the literary era in 1154. The open- 
ing chapter is a terse account of the relation of the home literature to that of 
foreign nations. In the chapter on Materials, whence the facts are drawn, 
he dwells with particularity on The Writings as seen in The Exeter Book and 
other collections, and on The Inscriptions as found on stone and metal, in 
tombs and buildings. Following this, is a brief survey of that Heathen 
Period (450-600) which made the later Christian era all the more welcome. 
In chapter fourth, on The Schools of Kent, the educational work of the 
time is studied in the labors of Hadrian, Theodor, and the Anglo-Latin 
authors. 

Reviewing the Anglian Period (660-820) he names and praises its notable 
men—Paulinus, Wilfrid, Caedmon, Cuthbert, Bede, Boniface and Alcuin. 


* Anglo-Saxon Literature. John Earle. E.& J. B. Young, New York, 1884 (pp. 25 7). 
28 
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Coming, then, to the discussion of our Primary or Native Poetry, he treats 
of its structure and literary characters, examining in detail the epic Beéwulf 
and the more important Ballads. The remaining chapters take up in like 
manner, The West Saxon Saws, The Chronicles, Alfred’s Translations, Aelfric, 
and The Secondary (foreign) Poetry. 

The native literature of First-English is limited in amount and, at the 
best, somewhat imperfect in the form in which it has come down to us. 
The anathemas of all English peoples should rest upon the memory of those 
Danes who in the early centuries despoiled the monasteries of their rarest 
literary treasures, while lasting praise is due to those who from the days of 
Parker on, have done what they could to recover that which was lost. Pro- 
fessor Earle in this timely treatise has made an important contribution to 
the historical study of our birth-tongue, and fitly closes by emphasizing the 
importance of some substantial interest in this subject on the part of every 
educated man. Nor are these appeals altogether in vain, “ England and the 
English,” as Bulwer phrases it, are coming more and more into prominence, 
and we are instructed by Elton and others as to their origin. The First 
Englishmen are undoubtedly abroad in spirit, and even the busiest men of 
modern times are pausing, now and then, to learn still more of that oldest 


folk—who they were, how they lived, what they wrote, and, most of all, what 


speech they spoke and how it stands related to the English of to-day. 

The Introductory Note to Mr. White’s Studies in Shakespeare * 
tells us that the substance of it has already appeared in the form of periodi- 
cal essays. It comes to us with painful interest in that during its prepara- 
tion for the press its author was seized with fatal illness. The four main 
sections of the work are as follows: “On Reading Shakespeare,” “‘ Narra- 
tive Analysis,” “ Miscellanies,” “‘ Expositions.” 

Of the different topics treated, there are some of special attractiveness 
and profit, such as, On Reading Shakespeare, The Case of Hamlet the 
Younger, King Lear, On the acting of Iago, and On Glossaries and 
Lexicons. In commenting on the first of these subjects, the author is 
thoroughly himself. He gives us the essence of his remarks as he says : 
“The way to read Shakespeare is, to read him and him only. Don’t read 
any man’s notes or essays or introductions. Don’t read mine. Read the 
plays themselves.” The critical study of the dramatist the author would, 
of course, not decry, but he insists upon deferring it to its proper place 
and time, while even there and then the poet should always be immeasura- 
bly greater than his critics. As to what plays are to be at first omitted ; 
as to the period of early life when the reading may best begin; as to the 
order of reading, and as to the Sonnets—in fine, as to the broad subject of 
Shakespearian study, the paper is full of valuable suggestions. Nor is this 
simply because they are given by a scholar conversant with his subject, but 
because they commend themselves to the intelligent student as rational and 
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* Studies in Shakespeare. Richard Grant White. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York, 1886 (pp. 377). : 
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practical. His trenchant words on the so-called “ higher criticism ” of 
Shakespeare, what Aldis Wright terms “sign-post criticism,” are well worth 
heeding as a timely rebuke of that esthetic extreme to which even scholars 
are yielding. 

As to the Bacon-Shakespeare question, he is more than original and 
entertaining. He avows himself wholly indifferent upon the subject “‘ whether 
flamlet and Othello were written by Bacon, Shakespeare or John Smith, so 
they were written by an Englishman, in London, between the years 1590- 
1610.” In deference, however, to the open discussion, he proceeds to show 
the historical, literary and moral impossibility of the Baconian authorship, 
and is quite content to rest the entire question on the vital relation of the 
Sonnets to the Plays. 

The volume is racy and readable throughout ; full of scholarship, com- 
mon sense, and pithy sayings. Demolishing at a stroke many of the foolish 
and fashionable opinions of the day among well-known schools of dramatic 
criticism, the author gives us a collection of papers as fresh and tonic as a 
stiff breeze from the north. The treatise fitly marks the close of a life pas- 
sionately devoted to general English culture and to Shakespearian criticism. 
Richard Grant White had his own way of viewing and of stating things; 
he was often eccentric to a fault and, to use his own phrase, not always 
‘‘rely-on-a-ble.”” In this book, as in his other books, he at times, leads where 
we cannot follow, but, in the main, leads safely. 

Whatever his errors of judgment may have been, this at least, must be 
conceded, that his general work in English philology and criticism has given 
a decided impulse to English studies, while his Riverside Edition of Shakes- 
peare is one of the most notable expressions of recent American scholar- 
ship. The place of such literary specialists in the domain of the drama as 
Hudson and White can scarcely be fully filled. 

James Grant Wilson is already known favorably to American readers in 
his Poets and Poetry of Scotland and Life of Halleck. Without making any 
invidious comparisons, it may safely be affirmed that he has written nothing 
which is more attractive and readable than the volume * before us, As he 
states in his Preface, the book might appropriately be placed under the head 
of “ Literary Recollections ” in the recounting of which he goes over, in the 
pleasantest manner, the famous list of American authors belonging to the 
“ Old Guard ” of Knickerbockers of the first half of the century. After a 
somewhat extended review of Bryant, from whom the volume takes its name, 
he dwells, more or less fully, upon the notable authors of that notable school 
—Paulding, Irving, Dana, Cooper, Halleck, Drake, Willis, Poe, and Taylor, 
adding a number of brief sketches of less celebrated and yet worthy writers, 
such as Verplanck, Morris, Tuckerman, and White. From the fact that the 
author was so highly privileged as to enjoy the personal acquaintance of 
nearly every writer of whom he speaks, the book fairly bristles with interest 
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throughout, and awakens feelings akin to those of personal friendship. 
Biography and history, conversation and criticism, quotation and original 
suggestion, happily combine to instruct and entertain us as we turn the 
pages. Avoiding alike the extreme of fulsome praise and that of undue 
severity of judgment, the author presents an honest and appreciative 
account of these eminent men. It is, distinctively, an American book on 
American writers, and from the pen of one who, though born in Scotland, 
has spent his life in America and is, in all respects, one of us. In the dis- 
cussion of the separate authors, the same general plan is pursued. After a 
brief reference to ancestry and early life, the record is mainly made up by 
noting the successive literary productions of the author in question, his in- 
fluence as a man and a writer, and his proper place in our literature. The 
sketch of Bryant, constituting nearly one-third of the volume, is a book in 
itself, while in many of the shorter sketches, as of Cooper, Drake, and Irving, 
we find much that is new in itself, or new in the method of its statement. 
One of the best features of the treatise is its adaptedness to young and old; 
to the literary scholar and the popular reader. Written in graphic, racy 
and chatty English, it is as pleasing in its esthetic form as it is in its sub- 
ject-matter. We rank it among the literary treats of the season and can 
safely commend it to any one who likes to see the simple manner of Walton 
and Charles Lamb somewhat reproduced in the present decade. We rise 
from its reading more in love than ever with that Knickerbocker circle 
which, however much it may be surpassed in the unfolding future of Ameri- 
can prose and song, may never be surpassed, if, indeed, equalled, in a 
natural, and home-like utterance of the tenderest feelings of the human heart. 
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THE WORK OF CONGRESS.—The 
completed work of Congress during the first 
few months of its session makes but a 
meagre showing. PRESIDENTIAL SUCCES- 
sIoN.—Only one important bill has become 
a law, that, namely, which changes the order 
of succession to the office of President, in 
the event of the death, resignation or inabil- 
ity of the elected President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. This act was passed by the Senate 
before the Christmas recess, and by the 
House of Representatives on January 15, by 
a vote of 185 to 87, most of the latter being 
Republicans. It devolves the succession 
upon the members of the Cabinet in the fol- 
lowing order, being that in which the depart- 
ments were established by law: the Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War, Attorney General, Post- 
master General, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Secretary of the Interior. It also repeals 
that part of the law of 1792 which provides 
for a fresh election, in certain cases, where 
the duties of President have devolved upon 
an officer designated by law. PENsions IN- 
CREASED.— The only other public act of gen- 
eral interest, if not the only one which 
may, in strictness, be termed a public act, 
that has been submitted to the President for 
his approval, is one which increases the pen- 
sions of widows and dependent relatives of 
soldiers. This act was passed by the House 
of Representatives on February 1 by a vote 
of I98 to 66. The minority was, with the 
exception of two Northern Democrats, com- 
posed exclusively of Southern Democrats. 
The Senate passed the bill without a division 
on March 16. Each House has, neverthe- 
less, passed a number of important public 
bills which are now awaiting the action of 
the other branch. SENATE.—Thus the Sen- 
ate passed, on January 8, a bill dealing with 
the problem of POLYGAMY IN UTAH. The 
vote on the passage of the bill was 38 to 7, 
not political. [For the text of this bill 
see Congressional Record for Jan. 9.] A 
bill to admit the State of Dakota to the 
Union,—the southern half of the present 
Territory—was passed February 5, by a 
vote of 32 to 22, a party vote except that one 
Democratic Senator voted with the Republi- 
cans in the affirmative. AID TO COMMON 
SCHOOLS.—The measure known as the Blair 
Educational Bill, appropriating many million 
dollars in aid of public schools in all the 


States, the amount to be divided in propor- 
tion to the illiteracy in each State, as re- 
vealed by the census, excited the longest de- 
bate of the session. It continued to be the un- 
finished business of the Senate from Feb. 
g until March 5, when it was passed by a 
vote of 35 to 12, not political, On March 
17 the Senate passed a bill regulating the 
COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES, without a 
division. The two leading principles of the 
bill are: a provision that States may establish 
tribunals for settling contests over the result 
of votes for electors of President and Vice- 
President, a decision by such tribunal to be 
final as to the true vote of that State; and 
that no electoral votes, from any State, in 
case only one set of such votes shall be sent 
from such State, shall be rejected except by 
a concurrent vote of the two houses. 
Housrt.—The PUBLIC BILLS passed by the 
House of Representatives were the ‘‘ Ding- 
ley bill,” passed Feb. 5, removing certain 
burdens from American shipping; a bill au- 
thorizing national banks to change their lo- 
cation and name ; and a bill giving effect to 
the decisions of the Alabama Claims Court, 
and finally closing up the business, passed 
March 16. The disproportion between the 
work accomplished by Congress and that 
which it undertakes to perform, is striking. 
On the 1st of April the number of bills 
which had been introduced in the Senate 
since the beginning of the present session was 
2022 ; the number introduced in the House 
of Representatives was 7478. More than 
four-fifths of the number in each branch 
consisted of PRIVATE BILLS, mostly pension 
and claim bills. Congress is able, in its 


term of two years, to pass upon only a very ~ 


small part of these bills. The number of 
claims accrued is much larger than the num- 
disposed of. In the last Congress there 
were 913 claims referred to one committee. 
Reports were made upon less than one-fifth 
of this number, and only twelve bills were 
passed, and the claims were allowed. It costs 
many times as much money to print the bills 
of this class which are introduced as it does 
to pay the claims for which appropriations 
aremade. Thus the business of Congress is 
choked by a class of measures which cannot 
be properly considered, and of which those 
passed are not the most meritorious. Prop- 
ositions are now pending to refer all claim- 
ants to the Court of Claims, and to exclude 
them from Congress until that tribunal has 
reported upon their respective cases. Con- 
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GRESSIONAL FUNERALS.—Meanwhile the 
waste of public time by the practice of ad- 
journing out of respect to the memory of de- 
ceased members, continues. A partial re- 
form of the custom of devoting time to the 
delivery of eulogies upon such members has 
been effected by setting apart evening sessions 
for that purpose. Possibly this change was 
brought about by the absurdity, of which the 
House was guilty, of giving an afternoon to 
the delivery of eulogies upon the “ distin- 
guished predecessor” of the member who 
made the proposition,—that is upon one who 
had not taken the oath as a member of that 
body. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE.—During the 
first three months of the year there have 
been local excitements of average intensity, 
and to the usual number, over changes in 
the ersonnel of the civil service. But the 
general question of the civil service as affect- 
ing those officers who are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, has been under discussion in a new 
and interesting form. The occasion of the 
controversy, which more than any other issue 
has developed on party lines, arose out of 
the declarations of the President in favor of 
security of tenure for certain classes of pub- 
lic officers, the faithful discharge of whose 
duties does not require that they shall be in 
political sympathy with the administration 
of the day, when such officers had shown 
their fitness for the trust, and had not mis- 
used their positions for personal or political 
ends. The Senate, controlled by the Re- 
publicans, manifested, from the beginning 
of the administration, a disposition to con- 
firm all nominations of persons to supersede 
officers holding the higher positions, even 
in some cases where the office was in no 
sense political, as well as all nominations 
of Democrats to fill offices falling vacant by 
the expiration of the terms of the Republican 
incumbents. The sole exceptions were those 
cases in which it seemed to the Republican 
senators that the persons selected by the 
President were unfit. No complaint or criti- 
cism has been made by the Democrats that 
in any of either of these classes of nomina- 
tions, the action of the Senate was illiberal 
or partisan. There remain those cases in 
which Republican officers of the middle and 
lower grades, holding positions not requir- 
ing political sympathy between the incum- 
bents and the administration, were suspend- 
ed during the recess of Congress, under the 
provisions of the Tenure of Office act, and 
Democrats were appointed to succeed them. 
The ground taken by the Republican sen- 
ators was that unless there were charges, 
and, indeed, sustained charges, against the 
character or conduct of the suspended offi- 
cers, the President was guilty of an incon- 
sistency, and of acting upon the spoils’ 
system of distributing offices. The Presi- 
dent went no further, by way of reply, than 


to say to those who spoke with him private- 
ly on the subject, that he had in every case 
believed that the changes he had made were 
for the good of the service. It was mani- 
festly not within the right of the Senate to 
inquire of the President what were his rea- 
sons for making any particular suspension; 
and yet the Republicans were unwilling, by 
voting to confirm the President’s nominee, 
to appear as joining in a verdict of condem- 
nation upon the former officer. They there- 
fore adopted the practice of directing the 
heads of departments to furnish copies of 
the papers on file relating to the old and 
the new incumbents ; to which the members 
of the Cabinet replied by transmitting cop- 
ies of papers upon which appointments were 
based, while withholding all documents re- 
lating to the previous suspension. On the 
25th of January the Senate, in order to make 
a TEST CASE, adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Attorney General for all papers on 
file in his office relating to the administra- 
tion of the office of District Attorney for the 
Southern District of Alabama. The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet refused to make use 
of the political pitfall prepared for them, 
and decided to refuse the request of the 
Senate. In accordance with a Cabinet reso- 
lution, the Attorney General replied, on the 
Ist of February, that it was not deemed con- 
ducive to the public interest to transmit the 
information desired for the use of the Sen- 
ate in secret session. This was a tactical 
victory for the administration, which refused 
to permit its motives to be judged or re- 
viewed by the Senate. The subject was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which reported at length on the 18th of 
February [See Congressional Record, Feb. 
1g], citing numerous precedents from the 
beginning of the government to the present 
time to sustain the position that the right 
of either branch of Congress to inspect 
papers on file in the departments had been 
fully conceded. This report, which was 
signed by the Republican members of the 
Committee only, closed with a series of res- 
olutions condemning the refusal of the At- 
torney General to transmit the papers, and 
declaring it to be the duty of the Senate to 
refuse to confirm persons nominated to suc- 
ceed suspended officers when the papers re- 
ferring to the suspension were withheld. 
The MINORITY REPORT [See Cong. Record, 
March 2] took the ground that inasmuch as 
the term of Mr. Duskin, the Alabama Dis- 
trict Attorney, concerning whose suspension 
the Senate undertook to inquire, had already 
expired, the only object in pressing for the 
papers in his case must be to review an act 
of the President which was no longer within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate. It also showed 
that the only strictly parallel cases to the 
present were those arising since the passage 
of the Tenure of Office act in 1867, because 
the right of the President to remove officers 
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at his pleasure was conceded up to that 
time; and it cited some cases since 1867 
which, in the opinion of the Democrats who 
signed the report, were precedents for the 
present refusal of the Attorney General to 
produce papers. The President also sent a 
special message to the Senate on March Ts 
presenting his views upon the subject and 
criticising the report of the Committee. 
Upon the case, as thus made up, a very long 
debate took place in the Senate, strictly 
upon party lines, which ended on the 26th 
of March in the adoption of all the resolu- 
tions reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee. The vote on the most important 
resolution, condemning the refusal of the 
Attorney General to produce the papers, was 
ayes 32, noes 26, a strict party vote. On 
the third resolution, declaring it to be the 
duty of the Senate in all such cases to re- 
fuse its consent to removals of suspended 
officers, two Republicans voted in the nega- 
tive with the Democrats. 

THE TELEPHONE IN POLITICS.— 
The telephone has begun to play an import- 
ant part in politics, but the history of the 
issues it has raised cannot yet be written. It 
will be sufficient at this time to take note of 
the beginnings of the several controversies. 
The first of these relates to the validity of 
the patent for a telephone issued to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell; the second to the con- 
nection of the Attorney General and of some 
other persons in public life, with a rival tele- 
phone company ; the third, to the charges 
made by local telephone companies for the 
use of instruments. The first and second of 
these matters have a close relation to each 
‘other. The Attorney General, while still a 
Senator from Arkansas, became a large 
stockholder in the Pan-Electric Telephone 
Company. During 1885 he was applied to 
by some of the officers of the company to 
institute a suit in the name of the United 
States to test the validity of the Bell patent, 
on the ground that it was obtained by fraud 
and collusion with persons in the Patent 
Office, by which Elisha Gray was deprived 
of the benefit of a prior invention and appli- 
cation for apatent. Mr. Garland declined to 
act in the matter, owing to his interest in the 
rival Pan-Electric Company, and turned the 
case over to Mr. Goode, the Solicitor Gene- 
ral. The latter officer ordered a suit to be 
brought in the United States Court at Mem- 
phis. The party press obtained information 
as to the case, and represented it as a scan- 
dal upon the Administration. The matter 
was brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, and by his direction the suit was discon- 
tinued. Nevertheless, after a reference of 
the matter to the Interior Department, and 
by the advice of the Secretary of that de- 
partment, a suit was directed to be brought, 
which, after due preparation, was entered at 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 23. The con- 
nection of the Attorney General with the 


Pan-Electric Company has been made the 
subject of investigation by a committee of 
the House of Representatives, which is 
(April 1) still pursuing its inquiries. —TELE- 
PHONE TOLLS.—There has been a move- 
ment in several States to establish maximum 
monthly charges for the use of telephones. 
One such law, passed by the Indiana Legis- 
lature, having been pronounced constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of that State, 
has led to the withdrawal of telephones from 
use to a large extent in Indiana. The posi- 
tion of the local company is that, after the 
payment of royalty to the American Bell 
Telephone Company, there is not a sufficient 
amount left of the maximum charge to pay 
the cost of operation and maintenance. In 
the Legislatures of several States bills are 
pending similar to the Indiana law. 

THE SILVER QUESTION.—No pro- 
gress had been made before the Ist of April 
toward a solution of the much vexed ques- 
tion of the coinage of the silver dollar. But 
many events had occurred which form a part 
of the history of the agitation against that 
coin. On Jan. 8 was published the com- 
munication of the President to Congress of 
the results of observations made in Europe 
by Mr. Manton Marble, delegated to ascer- 
tain the VIEWS OF THE SEVERAL GOVERN- 
MENTS OF COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES on the 
subject of the monetary standard. The re- 
sult, in general and in detail, was adverse to 
hopes that either of these countries, Great 
Britain, Germany and France in particular, 
—would coéperate with the United States in 
an attempt to elevate silver to an equality 
with gold as a permanent standard of value. 
These representations, which were in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of all observers, 
have been since confirmed officially. The 
silver question has been separately brought 
forward in the Parliament of each of the 
countries named. On February 8 there was 
a debate in the French Chamber of Deputies 
in the course of which the government de- 
clared its willingness to join with other na- 


tions to extend the use of silver, but ex- 


pressed its disbelief in the favorable disposi- 
tion of other governments. In the German 
Reichstag there was a three days’ debate on 
the subject, in the course of which the gov- 
ernment intimated that it was willing to in- 
stitute inquiries, but distinctly pointed out 
that to hold out any hope that Germany would 
modify the gold standard was a very different 
matter. Subsequently the motion which the 
bi-metallists intended to bring forward in the 
Reichstag fell through for want of sufficient 
support. In Great Britain a motion for an 
official inquiry was opposed by the govern- 
ment, on the ground that such an inquiry 
would fall within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Depression in Trade,—thus 
consigning the subject to a subordinate and 
incidental position.—In January (22) a meet- 
ing was held in London, participated in by 
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the present, and a former, Governor of the 
Bank of England, to promote the restoration 
of silver to the position of a standard of 
money ; steps were taken for the organiza- 
tion of a popular movement in favor of bi- 
metallism.—THE QUESTION AT HOME has 
excited a great deal of attention, but Con- 
gresshas taken noaction. At the beginning 
of the session the strong expression of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
in opposition to the continued coinage of the 
silver dollar led to the belief that the form- 
er would endeavor to make the matter a 
party and an Administration question. But 
at the beginning of the year the President, 
in an ‘‘interview”’ with a newspaper corre- 
spondent, gave it to be understood that he 
regarded his functions as purely executive, 
and that he should not attempt, by other than 
the ordinary constitutional methods, to influ- 
ence the action of Congress.. This declara- 
tion was followed by a great access of bold- 
ness and plainness of speech on the part of 
Democratic champions of silver. The Coin- 
age Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives was constituted with Mr. Bland, one of 
the most radical advocates of free coinage of 
silver, as Chairman; but the opinions of seve- 
ral of the members were not known. A series 
of votes taken at a committee meeting on 
the 15th of February showed that there was 
not a clear majority in favor of any affirma- 
tive proposition. It was decided to report 
adversely upon the free coinage bill of Mr. 
Bland, but the Committee refused to report 
favorably a bill to suspend the coinage. In 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the question has been touched 
upon several times, both in set speeches and 
in an incidental way, when the arrangement 
of public business has been under discussion. 
By vote of the House, in conformity with a 
request by the Coinage Committee, several 
Saturday sessions were set apart for debate 
upon the adverse report on free coinage, and 
the 8th of April was fixed for closing the de- 
bate and voting upon the measure. Athough 
no test vote, indicating clearly the division 
of members upon this question, had taken 
place at the end of March, yet it was main- 
tained on the one side and admitted on the 
other, that a decided majority of members in 
each branch of Congress was opposed to a 
suspension of the present coinage. 

THE FISHERIES TREATY.—Some 
agitation has been observed on the question 
of the fishery rights of Americans in British 
waters. The Secretary of State and some 
other gentlemen who are supposed to reflect 
his views, have expressed a wish to enter into 
negotiations with Great Britain on this sub- 
ject, and perhaps also on that of more ex- 
tensive reciprocity with Canada. The north- 
ern fishermen, however, deny with some ve- 
hemence that they desire any rights of in- 
shore fishing, or in fact any concessions other 
than that to which all men are entitled of 
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natural right. They therefore most earnestly 
oppose the movement in the direction of a 
treaty. 

THE LABOR SITUATION.—At no 
former time in the history of the country has 
the normal relation between employer and 
employed been so greatly disturbed as it was 
during the first three months of 1886. The 
causes of these troubles have covered every 
class of grievances of which working people 
are wont to complain. A comparatively 
large proportion, numerically, of the strikes 
has been due to demands for advance in 
wages, but this class of disturbances has been 
significant of nothing more than the gene- 
rally unsatisfactory condition of labor. Those 
which have been undertaken to compel the 
retention or the discharge of workmen, or to 
compel employers to amend the working 
rules of their establishments, or to obtain the 
recognition of trade unions—particularly of 
the greatest and most comprehensive union 
ever formed in this country, the Knights of 
Labor—and, above all, those strikes which 
have apparently been undertaken by bodies 
of employés who had no grievance of their 
own for the sole purpose of helping other 
strikers—these furnish the most interesting, 
noteworthy, and important labor disturbances 
of the time. A history, even a list, of the 
troubles would be manifestly out of place 
here. It is not possible to do more than di- 
rect attention to the most striking features of 
the labor situation. First, as to the EXTENT OF 
THE DISTURBANCES. In the middle of March 
Bradstreet’s gave a summary account of 
strikes which showed more than fifty thou- 
sand men then idle in consequence of disputes 
with their employers. It is not an exagge- 
rated estimate that this number did not ac- 
count for more than one-half of those who, 
at some time during the first three months of 
the year, were engaged instrikes. Secondly, 
as to the peculiar PUBLIC INCONVENIENCE en- 
tailed by many of the strikes. It is necessary 
only to refer to the interruption of business 
on the elevated railway of New York and on 
the street railways of New York, Brooklyn, 
and other cities; to the stoppage of all freight 
traffic, and fora time of passenger business, 
on an important railroad system of the South- 
west; and to the consequences upon the iron 
trade of the strike inthe coke region, to show 
how serious an injury to others beside the 
employers of the strikers was the refusal of 
the latter to continue at work. Thirdly, as 
to the introduction of the system of BOYCOT- 
TING. The cases in which social and com- 
mercial excommunication has been pro- 
nounced against persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions guilty of offending against the decrees 
of labor organizations, have not been nu- 
merous. The cases where the sentence has 
been carried out to the serious injury of the 
parties against whom it was pronounced, 
have beenremarkably few. Yet it is clearto 
all observers that a method of dealing with 
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rebellious capitalists has been discovered 
which, the conditions being favorable, will 
place in the hands of labor a power of coer- 
cion greater than was ever exercised or even 
desired by capital. Fourthly, and by far the 
most important of all, as to the results of a 
GENERAL COMBINATION OF WORKING PEOPLE. 
The organization of the Knights of Labor is 
the legitimate and the logical sequence of the 
simple trade union. The shoe-bottomers of 
Lynn form a union, and support by their con- 
tributions the workmen in any shop who de- 
mand a revision of the rate of wages, or who 
protest against the discharge of a workman 
for a cause which they do not approve. If 
there is a reason for such a union there is one 
equally good, in the desire of men to main- 
tain what they conceive to be the rights of 
those of their own class, for a general union 
of all the shoemakers of Lynn; and, by an- 
other step, of all the shoemakers of Massa- 
chusetts. Such an organization, known as 
‘Knights of St. Crispin” existed and flour- 
ished in Massachusetts for some years before 
1870, and exercised not a little political influ- 
ence in the Commonwealth. Another step 
brings us to a general union of all shoemakers 
in the United States, and the final process is 
the grand national combination of wage earn- 
ers which we see in existence to-day. This 
is not a history of the actual process, but it 
illustrates the fact that the principle and the 
germ of the Knights of Labor organization 
exist in every trade union, however small.— 
The greatest demonstration of the power and 
the weakness of the Knights of Labor has been 
given in the case of the great STRIKE ON THE 
Missour!I PACIFIC RAILROAD, —of their pow- 
er in the fact that thousands of men were 
willing, at the command of their chosen su- 
periors in the order, to undertake a strike 
without a substantial grievance of their own, 
in order to make effectual a strike against an- 
other corporation not controlled by their own 
employers ; of weakness, in the inability of 
the national organization to control the local 
authorities which resolved on a strike. The 
Texas Pacific and the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
roads are both parts of what is known as the 
‘Gould system.” The latter company had 
a difficulty with its employés in 1885, which 
was settled by concessions on the part of the 
railroad company, and it was agreed between 
the corporation and the ‘‘Grand Master 
Workman” of the Knights of Labor, in Au- 
gust, that no strike by the employés should 
be undertaken in the future until a confer- 
ence had taken place in reference to the al- 
leged grievances. About the beginning of 
March the employés of the Texas Pacific 
Railroad, the property of which was in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by a court, took 
umbrage at the discharge of one of their num- 
ber. Their understanding of the matter was 
that the cause of discharge was the promi- 
nence of the man in the Knights of Labor 
organization. For this assault upon their or- 


der—it is fair to say that the receiver denied 
that this was the cause of discharge—the em- 
ployés of the Texas Pacific resolved to strike. 
It was openly proclaimed at the time that 
inasmuch as ‘‘the Texas Pacific was Jay 
Gould,” and as it was against that railroad 
operator that the Knights of Labor had a 
grievance, the only effectual way to carry on 
the war so as to compel him to yield, wasby 
a strike on the whole system,—on the pros- 
perous Missouri Pacific as well as the bank- 
rupt Texas Pacific. At all events the strike 
on the Missouri Pacific began at once, and 
that too without any allegations on the part 
of the employés of that road that they had 
a grievance of theirown. At a later date, 
when they were upbraided upon the weakness 
of their cause, they produced a catalogue of 
wrongs; but the fact that the strike was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Texas Pacific 
men seems to be conclusive as to these wrongs 
having been an afterthought. It may be 
said without the possibility of giving just 
cause of offence, that unless the wrongs were 
real the strike on the Missouri Pacific was a 
wanton outrage, since no person having any 
authority in the Missouri Pacific Company, 
not even Jay Gould himself, could exercise 
control to the smallest degree over the re- 
ceiver of the Texas Pacific, who was the 
agent and the officer of a court. Conse- 
quently the person named, the other direct- 
ors of the corporation, its stockholders, and 
the public dependent upon the road, were to be 


punished for an offence committed by no one. 


of them, and one for which they were neither 
responsible nor could apply a remedy. The 
strike itself was one of almost unexampled 
character in its incidents. The striking 
workmen committed many acts of violence. 
They intimidated the engineers and firemen 
of the locomotives (who had not joined in 
the strike) and they forcibly prevented the 
running of trains. Railroad traffic at St. 
Louis was almost completely suspended for 
some days. The Governors of Missouri and 
Kansas endeavored ineffectually to bring the 
difficulty to an end. Trains made up and 
loaded with policemen were attacked and 
“‘ side-tracked,” and the engines were “ kill- 
ed.” At length the right of the com- 
pany to move its trains was to a certain ex- 
tent maintained, by the assistance of the 
public authorities, and traffic was partially 
resumed. Meanwhile Grand Master Work- 
man Powderly undertook to put a stop to a 
condition of things which was subversive of 
the rules of the order of Knights of Labor 
and of the authority of its Executive Board, 
and calculated to bring the order into disre- 
pute. He issued a secret circular to all 
Knights of Labor, forbidding temporarily 
the admission of new members, and advising 
them to be more patient, more careful of the 
reputation of the order, and more observant 
of the principles of the organization. At 
the same time he addressed a communica- 
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tion to Mr. Gould proposing a conference in 
order to put a stop to the strike. The nego- 
tiations which followed resulted in an order 
from the Executive Board of the Knights of 
Labor that the Missouri Pacific employés 
should return to work, pending the settle- 
ment of the questions at issue. But this or- 
der, based upon an understanding that the 
officers of the company had made conces- 
sions which they denied having made, was 
subsequently withdrawn. ‘Trafic had been 
resumed on the road on the Ist of April, but 
without the help of the strikers. The trouble 
was not at an end at the date this record 
closes. 

OHIO.—A remarkable political contest 
raged in the Ohio Legislature during the 
whole month of January. It grew out of 
the following events: At the election in 
October the result in Cincinnati (Hamilton 
County) was alleged by Republicans to have 
been reached by fraud, the returns having 
been so falsified as to show the election of 
four senators and ten representatives upon 
the Democratic ticket, whereas, according to 
the Republican contention, all the ~candi- 
dates of that party were really elected. The 
case was, prior to the meeting of the legisla- 
ture, brought to the notice of the Circuit 
Court, which directed the county clerk to cer- 
tify the election of the Republican candi- 
dates. From this decision an appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court, which reversed the 
decision. .In every case the judges took a 
view favorable to the party to which they 
respectively owed an election. The Demo- 
cratic clerk of Hamilton followed the exam- 
ple set him in these high quarters, and cer- 
tified the election of the Democratic candi- 
dates. The lower house of the legislature 
was not affected in its political majority by 
this action, for the Republicans still had 
control of the House; but the Senate, in- 
cluding the four Democratic members for 
Hamilton County, consisted of twenty Dem- 
ocrats and seventeen Republicans. Such 
was the situation when the legislature met 
on the 4th of January. In each house the 
Democratic members whose rights were con- 
tested, were duly qualified by oath. The 
House of Representatives made short work, 
however, with these members. Taking 
cognizance of the state of facts ascertained 
in the hearing before the Circuit Court, 
maintaining that fraud was proved conclu- 
sively, the majority passed resolutions de- 
claring the Democrats not entitled to the 
seats; and nine Republicans were admitted 
in the room of as many Democrats. In the 
Senate, however, they dela in counting the 
Hamilton County vote having postponed also 
the inauguration of the newly-elected Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor, the Demo- 
crats took advantage of the allotted space to 
fortify their positions. They arranged the 
committees so that they could maintain com- 
plete control of the business, and they made 
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certain radical amendments to the rules of 
parliamentary procedure which, amon 
other novelties, gave to the clerk of the 
Senate concurrent authority with the presid- 
ing officers to declare votes. When the new 
Lieutenant-Governor (Republican) took the 
chair, he found his authority to preside over 
the Senate, conferred by the Constitution of 
the State, impeded by these novel rules. 
Several conflicts of authority took place in 
open Senate. The Lieutenant-Governor de- 
cided that none of the Hamilton County 
Senators had a right to vote on any main or 
collateral question involving their right to 
their seats. The clerk refused to recognize 
the validity of this decision and persisted in 
calling the names of all the senators borne 
upon his roll. At last, a series of events 
which it is not necessary to mention in de- 
tail, led to a division of the Senate in two, 
—one half presided over by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the other by a President p70 
tempore. The clerk adhered to the latter 
body, and the former was served by a sena- 
tor as clerk fro tempore. This separation 
took place on January 22, and the rest of the 
month was occupied in efforts, more or less 
sincere, on the part of both wings to re- 
unite the Senate, though neither side was 
willing to yield any advantage, or pursue 
any course that might result in the triumph 
of its opponents. At last a plan was agreed 
to by which a committee evenly divided be- 
tween the two parties was charged with the 
investigation, which has been proceeding 
since that time and is not concluded at the 
close of the period under review (April 1). 
The manceuvres of the senators on either 
side were a contest over technicalities ; for 
the Democrats, on the one hand, did not 
venture to assert a decided disbelief in the 
frauds by which the political balance of the 
Senate was changed. They only insisted 
upon an investigation by a committee al- 
ready made up in the interest of the sitting 
members. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, denied the right of the sitting mem- 
bers to be, directly or indirectly, judges in 
their own cases, neglecting the fact that 
these Senators were quite as competent and 
unprejudiced as any other Democratic or Re- 
publican Senator. The whole case was an 
admirable example of the invariably bad 
working of the rule, universal in American 
legislatures from Congress down, which 
makes each body the judge of the election of 
its own members. 

THE VIRGINIA DEBT.—On the Ist of 
February the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided a series of cases involving the 
validity of laws passed by the Virginia Leg- 
islature to prevent the use of coupons of the 
bonds representing the ‘‘ readjusted’’ debt, 
in payment of dues to the State. The de- 
cision was adverse to these laws. It was 
declared that the tender of coupons was 
a good tender ; and that, should the State au- 
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thorities refuse good coupons on the ground 
of a suspicion as to their genuineness, fur- 
ther proceedings against the debtor would 
be invalid. The decision carried with it a 
condemnation of all the devices by which 
Virginia endeavored to evade the contract 
with its creditors. 

CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK 
CITY.—A very remarkable investigation 
has been in progress, conducted by a com- 
mittee of the New York Senate, in reference 
to the means by which the Board of Alder- 
men of New York city, for the year 1884, 
was induced to grant a franchise for a sur- 
face railway in Broadway. It was strongly 
suspected at the time and has been believed 
ever since that the inducement was a bribe, 
offered and received. But so cunningly 
had the speculators who obtained the char- 
ter covered up their financial operations, 
that for a long time the committee suc- 
ceeded in doing no more than showing that 
those who were suspected must have had a 
strong motive for concealing something, and 
in converting the probability that corrupt 
practices had prevailed into something little 
less than a moral certainty. The missing 
link in the chain of evidence was supplied in 
March, by a publication of the fact that a 
shrewd detective had succeeded in insinuat- 
ing himself into the confidence of one of the 
Aldermen, the Vice-President of the Board 
of 1886, from whom he had drawn a 
confession which was overheard by others 
that he had received $20,000 for his vote in 
favor of the railroad. 

“PROCEEDING BY INFORMA- 
TION.”’—In the endeavor to punish the au- 
thors of certain election frauds in Chicago, 


the District-Attorney proceeded against the. 


accused persons, not by procuring their indict- 
ment by a grand jury, but ‘‘ by information.” 
The prisoners were convicted and sentenced 
to the penitentiary. The case was carried up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States on 
an appeal by the prisoners’ counsel, who con- 
tended that an offence punishable with im- 
prisonment was an ‘“‘ infamous crime” with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States, which forbids the trial of per- 
sons for such crimes except upon present- 
ment bya grand jury. The Supreme Court 
accepted this view of the matter and so de- 
cided on March 22. 

THE SOUTH.—The condition of the 
South has been for the most part peaceful 
and orderly, as it has been for some years 
past. But on the 17th of March a conflict 
of races took place at Carrollton, Mississippi, 
resulting in the death of nearly twenty col- 
ored men, who were fired upon while at- 
tending a trialin a court-house. As usualin 
such cases each party laid the blame of the 
quarrel upon the other. No inquiry into the 
causes of the difficulty seems to have been 
made, and there is no attempt making to 
bring the guilty persons to justice. 
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THE LOSS OF THE OREGON.— 
Early on the morning of Sunday, March 14, 
the Cunard steamship Ovegon came in colli- 
sion with an unknown schooner, whose bow 
penetrated the steamship’s hull and caused 
her to founder about eight hours later. The 
collision took place south of Long Island, 
the Oregon being within a few hours of New 
York, her destination. The night was dark 
but clear, and the steamship had her usual 
lookout on duty, but the schooner was not 
perceived until it was too late to avert the 
collision. All the passengers and crew were 
saved. 

McCLELLAN—HANCOCK—SEY- 
MOUR.—It was a singular fatality which 
removed, within the space of three months, 
the Democratic candidates for the Presidency 
in 1864, 1868, and 1880. General McClel- 
lan died in December, 1885, and Mr. Sey- 
mour and General Hancock in February, ’86. 

THE HISTORY OF PRICES.—The 
average prices of commodities in 1885, as 
compared with 1860, as ascertained by Mr. 
W. M. Grosvenor, were 77.43 per cent; or 
22.57 per cent. lower in 1885 than in 1860. 

NEGRO EMIGRATION WESTWARD. 
—Large numbers of negroes are moving 
westward. The points of departure are 
the Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia, and the 
destination Arkansas and other points in the 
south-west. Some of the emigrants are bound 
for California. 


POLITICS—ForetIcn. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. — During 
the first quarter of the year 1886, an exceed- 
ingly complicated branch of the Eastern 
Question was settled, so far as a settlement 
of any part of that question is ever reached. 
The danger arose out of the revolution in 
September, 1885, in EASTERN ROUMELIA, by 
which a union of that Berlin-treaty-created 
State with the principality of Bulgaria had 
been effected. The revolution was, in the 
nature of things, a direct blow at the power of 
Turkey; it was highly displeasing to Russia, 
which had lost much of its influence with 
Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria ; it was annoy- 
ing to the other Powers which made the Berlin 
treaty, as an infraction of that disagreement ; 
and, finally, it was taken by Servia and Greece 
as a menace, in that it gave what they re- 
garded as undue prominence and power to 
one of the Balkan States. Servia had accord- 
ingly made war upon Bulgaria, with results 
disastrous to itself ; but, although compelled 
to agree to an armistice which was to last un- 
til the first of March, abated none of its de- 
mands upon Bulgaria, continued its military 
preparations, and held language which im- 
plied a renewal of the war at the expiration 
of the truce. Its disposition—owing in no 
small degree to the perilous position in 
which King Milan might be placed, with 
respect to his own subjects, should the con- 
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test with Bulgaria result in the annihilation of 
Servia—was shown in the difficulties placed 
in the way of diplomatic negotiations for the 
establishment of a permanent peace. 
GREECE.—During the month of January 
the point of danger, however, was Greece. 
This kingdom had been mobilizing its army 
since the early autumn. At the very begin- 
ning of the year its government addressed a 
vigorous note to the Powers, complaining of 
the absorption of a large population of Greek 
nationality by the act of Bulgaria, and de- 
manding as compensation the restoration of 
its original boundary as fixed by the Berlin 
Congress. Such an amendment of the fron- 
tier involved further territorial loss on the 
part of Turkey ; and the threat of hostili- 
ties caused the Porte to augment its military 
force in the field. The danger of a fresh 
outbreak of the war between Servia and Bul- 
garia being postponed, the Powers addressed 
themselves first to the difficulty in Greece. 
Concert of action seemed for a time impos- 
sible, since Russia persistently rejected every 
suggestion made from other quarters for 
dealing with any branch of the Balkan ques- 
tion, At length all the Powers agreed, about 
the 9th of January (on the motion of Rus- 
sia, which had once repelled the idea when 
advanced in identical form by Italy), to send 
a collective note to Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, summoning them to disarm, and vir- 
tually promising that should they do so Tur- 
key should also demobilize its army. This 
note was presented to the several govern- 
ments concerned on the 11th and 12th of 
January. A hasty and partially successful 
attempt to form an alliance between Servia 
and Greece followed. Bulgaria replied to 
the note with an expression of willingness 
to disarm when Servia should take the first 
step in that direction. About the 17th Ser- 
via and Greece each replied, declining to 
heed the advice of the Powers. At this time 
the war excitement in Greece was intense ; 
the people clamored for war, and the gov- 
ernment either sympathized with the popu- 
lar feeling or yielded tothe storm. A second 
demand by the Powers met with no better 
success than the first had achieved. When, 
however, the activity of the Greek Govern- 
ment led it to make preparations which indi- 
cated a naval attack upon Turkey, the al- 
ready moribund British Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury determined upon a course which 
eventually caused the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the attack by Greece. A British 
naval force was ordered to the scene, with 
orders to prevent Greece from beginning a 
naval war. Subsequently a powerful Ger- 
man ironclad, with similar instructions, was 
despatched to the Greek coast. Upon _the 
accession of Mr. Gladstone the Athens Gov- 
ernment was plainly notified that the Liberal 
statesman would continue the policy of his 
Conservative predecessor, and M. Deliyan- 
nis, the Greek premier, was given distinctly 
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to understand that while the course Greece 
was pursuing tended directly to forfeit for 
it the sympathy of Europe, under no cir- 
cumstances would it be permitted to profit 
by any success it might have in a contest 
with Turkey, for no change of frontier would 
be sanctioned as the result of its military 
enterprise. To such coercion as this Greece 
was forced to yield. But it did so with bad 
grace, refusing to admit that its policy was 
changed, holding language alternately surly 
and defiant, and, to the end of the period 
covered by our review, making ostentatious 
war preparations which only advertised its 
own impotence. 

BULGARIA AND SERVIA.—Meantime, un- 
der the coercive policy of the Powers, Ser- 
via was compelled to permit peace nego- 
tiations to be begun. After delays caused 
by objections on the part of King Milan to 
nearly every detail of the conference, the 
delegates met at Bucharest. Many meet- 
ings were held, and little progress was made. 
Servia objected to every proposal emanat- 
ing from Bulgaria. At length, toward the 
end of February, the Government of Turkey 
proposed, as a treaty of peace, a single arti- 
cle declaring that peace and friendship were 
restored between Servia and Bulgaria. Ser- 
via objected even to this, There was many 
a smile in diplomatic circles at the unwill- 
ingness of the inexperienced ministers to 
assent to the formal (and meaningless) dec- 
laration of friendship; but in deference to 
the scruples of Servia the words were omit- 
ted, and the treaty as signed was merely a 
declaration that peace was restored. In the 
English version the treaty. contains only 
twenty-four words, a model of brevity. It 
was signed by the plenipotentiaries on the 
3d of March, and the ratifications were ex- 
changed within the prescribed time. 

TURKEY AND BULGARIA.—There remains 
to be noticed the composure of the difficulty 
which was the cause of all the other trou- 
bles: the question of the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia. The facts regard- 
ing this matter are few and easily under- 
stood; the intrigues, the rumors, the con- 
tending interests, are innumerable, and can 
be barely mentioned. The key to the whole 
situation is in the respective attitudes of the 
Czar, the Porte, and Prince Alexander. The 
Prince, who had already thrown off his serf- 
dom to Russia, readily persuaded the Porte 
of his willingness to make the union of 
“the two Bulgarias” a source of strength to 
Turkey rather than of a danger to her peace, 
The two parties most immediately concern- 
ed, therefore, found no difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement satisfactory to both. The 
Powers, with the single exception of Russia, 
were willing that Turkey and Bulgaria should 
come to terms, recognizing the result of the 
Philippopolis revolution of September, al- 
though it was a violation of the Berlin Treaty. 
Russia objected most strongly. The Czar 
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was known to cherish personal ill-will to- 
ward Prince Alexander. He justly regarded 
any settlement which was acceptable to Tur- 
key as a blow at his own authority in the 
East. Accordingly he vetoed, emphatically, 
and as the event proved, effectively, every 
part of the plan which was agreeable either 
to Prince or to the Porte. The agreement 
between Turkey and Bulgaria was signed 
on the 2d of February. By its terms Prince 
Alexander was confirmed in his office as Gov- 
ernor General of Eastern Roumelia, so long 
as he maintained a loyal attitude toward the 
Porte, but his functions were to be renew- 
able every five years by imperial firman. In 
case of invasion of Turkey, Bulgaria was to 
afford military assistance, and Turkey un- 
dertook to assist Bulgaria and Eastern Rou- 
melia in case of foreign aggression. Fur- 
thermore, it was agreed that the ‘“‘ organic 
statute,” or constitution of Eastern Roume- 
lia, should be revised by Turkey and Bulga- 
ria in their joint interest. As has been said, 
the other Powers were willing to accept this 
lan, but in deference to Russia they did not 
insist, and in the end the plan was so modi- 
fied that substantially nothing of it remained. 
As it emerged from the moulding process to 
which it was subjected at St. Petersburg, the 
union of Bulgaria and Roumelia was not 
personal to Prince Alexander, nor were the 
functions of the Prince as Governor General 
of Roumelia specific as to time; the whole 
stipulation with regard to military assistance 
was cancelled ; and while it was agreed that 
the organic statute must be revised, it was 
provided that until the proposal of revision 
was submitted to the Powers, the changes 
were to be accepted only in principle. The 
Powers allowed all these modifications to be 
made at the dictation of Russia, and the two 
countries most concerned submitted, because 
they could not do otherwise. It was not 
until after the beginning of April that Prince 
Alexander yielded most reluctantly to ‘‘ the 
will of Europe,”—that is to the demands of 
. Russia, which were accepted by the other 
Powers because these latter did not care to 
take the consequences of rejecting them. 

In this review of the very important events 
of a quarter-year crowded with incidents, 
many incidents concerning which it might 
be questioned if they are not of the first im- 
portance, are necessarily omitted. One only 
of such matters will be referred to here, not 
because of present importance but because 
it may have in it the germ of future events 
that will modify history. Reference is made 
to the open diplomatic flirting between the 
Czar and PRINCE NITIKA of Montenegro. 
The Prince is father-in-law of Karageorge- 
vich, the pretender to the Servian throne. 
He is ambitious and able ; and much public 
importance was attached to a visit he made 
during the period under review to St. Peters- 
burg, where he received attentions in impe- 
tial circles so far beyond what his rank enti- 


tled him to receive, that much significance 
was attached to the manifestation of Court 
favor. 

This account should not close without the 
remark being made that the whole course of 
events since September last has won for 
PRINCE ALEXANDER of Bulgaria very high 
rank as a statesman, both in respect of ability 
and prudence, 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Irish question 
is the pivot upon which turned the great 
events of the first three months of the year 
in Great Britain. At the beginning of the 
period affairs were in a state rarely seen in 
English politics. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was undetermined ; the Liberals were 
still discussing the proposals attributed to 
but denied by Mr. Gladstone ; and the Home 
Rulers were waiting for Mr. Parnell to 
speak. The country wished to know how 
little would satisfy the Irish leaders, many 
Liberals were alarmed lest Mr. Gladstone 
should go too far with his concessions, and 
the Cabinet was visibly embarrassed by the 
necessity either of conciliating the Home 
Rulers, or of endeavoring to detach from 
Mr. Gladstone a portion of the Liberal 
Party. The latter course was at last chosen. 
It was determined to make the continued 
practice of boycotting an excuse for propos- 
ing a renewal of the lapsed Coercion Act. It 
was a part of the same plan to abolish the 
office of Lord Lieutenant, or Viceroy, of 
Ireland, held by the amiable and personally 
acceptable Earl of Carnarvon, and to ap- 
point a Secretary for Ireland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. The latter part of this 
plan was made public in advance of the 
meeting of Parliament ; the revival of coer- 
cion was not foreshadowed until the Queen’s 
speech was read, and even then it was taken 
by the Irish to be nothing more than a threat 
to be followed by a surrender. Just before 
the assembling of Parliament, on the r1th of 
January, a convention of Irish members was 
held at Dublin. Neither Mr. Parnell nor 
any of his most active lieutenants was pre- 
sent, and the meeting was a failure. The 
country was left in uncertainty as to the 
purposes of the leader. Parliament met on 
the 12th. The first interesting incident of 
the session was the ADMISSION OF Mr. 
BRADLAUGH to the full rights of member- 
ship, after a protracted struggle lasting more 
than five years. This was due to the deci- 
sion of the Speaker (Mr. Peel, who had been 
reélected without opposition) that neither 
he nor the House could take cognizance of 
what had happened in former Parliaments, 
and that there was no authority that could 
be interposed between Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the privilege, which was also a statutory 
obligation, to take the oath. Several days 
having been occupied in the administration 
of the oath to members of the two Houses, 
PARLIAMENT was formally opened on the 21st 
by the QUEEN IN PERSON. This was her 
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first appearance on such an occasion since 
1877, and the ceremonial was one of unusual 
pomp and display. The Queen's speech 
contained nothing for which the world was 
not prepared, except a vague promise of re- 


pressive legislation for Ireland, and so little © 


weight was given to this that it was not vio-' 
lently attacked even by the Irish themselves. 
The debate on the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne proceeded somewhat 
languidly until the 26th, when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, leader of the House of 
Commons, announced that the Government 
would introduce a bill to suppress the Na- 
tional League and other dangerous societies. 
The purpose evidently was, as has been inti- 
mated, to rally to the support of the Govern- 
ment the Whigs and moderate Liberals who 
could be detached from the support of Mr. 
Gladstone, on the cry of the unity of the 
Empire; and to secure compensation in that 
way for the inevitable loss of all the Irish 
party. But it was a mistake, and THE 
CABINET FELL, on the same day, on a ques- 
tion which did not involve the Irish question 
or the unity of the Empire. Soon after the 
intense excitement which the announcement 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had caused 
among the followers of Mr. Parnell had 
somewhat subsided, Mr. Jesse Collings, a 
Radical member, offered an amendment to 
the address, expressing regret that the 
Government had not promised to introduce 
a measure to facilitate the acquisition by 
farm laborers of small allotments of land on 
favorable terms as to rent and tenure. This 
amendment referred to a pet measure for the 
benefit of the newly enfranchised county 
voters, known, in the political slang of the 
day, as ‘‘ THREE ACRES AND ACOw.” An act 
was passed in 1882 to make allotments of 
reclaimed common lands, illegally fenced in, 
to laborers ; but although it was compulsory 
in its terms the local authorities who had the 
execution of the law in their hands had con- 
trived to evade it. A few days before the 
meeting of Parliament an important session 
of an association having for its object to se- 
cure the execution of the law, and to procure 
an extension of its provisions so that land- 
lords might be compelled to sell lands for 
allotment, was held in London, The meet- 
ing was presided over by Mr. Collings and 
was addressed by Mr. Chamberlain.—Mr. 
Gladstone supported the amendment of Mr. 
Collings, which was opposed not only by the 
ministers but by Lord Hartington. The 
Irish party, when the division took place, 
went into the opposition lobby, and the 
government was defeated,—329 to 250—a 
numerically small but influential body of 
Liberals voting with the ministry. A Cabi- 
net Council was held the next day and the 
Cabinet resigned. MR. GLADSTONE’S THIRD 
MINISTRY.--Mr. Gladstone, who was at 
once summoned by the Queen and com- 
manded to form a Cabinet, found his task 


beset with some difficulties, owing to the 
defections just mentioned. Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord Selborne, Lord Derby, and Sir 
Henry James, all members of his former 
ministry, and all except the last named in 
the Cabinet, found themselves unable to 
coéperate with him; and Sir Charles Dilke 
was involved in a domestic scandal then 
pending in the Divorce Court which put 
him out of the question. In spite of these 
misfortunes, however, Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in forming a Cabinet which com- 
manded the confidence of a majority of the 
House of Commons, and which was an- 
nounced at the beginning of February. The 
most significant appointment was that of 
Mr. John Morley, to be Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with a seat 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Morley was the one 
Liberal of high standing in the party who 
was avowedly in favor of granting home rule 
to Ireland. His attitude, combined with 
the ardent purpose of Mr. Gladstone: to 
solve the problem of Ireland by going as far 
as he safely could to meet the wishes of the 
Nationalist Party, determined Mr, Parnell’s 
policy. He resolved, for the time at least, 
and pending the full development of the © 
Premier’s plans, to support the Government. 
All the ministers were reélected, after their 
acceptance of office, and in every case of 
contest by ati increased majority, and the 
business of Parliament was resumed. No 
progress was made during the period under 
review toward a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion, nor were the propositions of the Prime 
Minister made public in an authoritative 
form. MR. GLADSTONE’S PLANS FOR IRE- 
LAND.—On the 12th of February, in a letter 
to Lord De Vesci, Mr. Gladstone expressed 
his desire to hear from all classes of the Irish 
people what modifications of the status 
they desired. The most important reply he 
received, and the only one which had much 
publicity, was that of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, Doctor Walsh, who demanded for 
the Irish people (1) Home Rule ; (2) a settle- 
ment of the land question by purchase of 
landlords’ interests by the Government ; (3) 
a stop to be put to evictions ; and (4) that 
public works be undertaken to relieve dis- 
tress by giving employment to labor. Ru- 
mors as to the nature of Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
were numerous during February and March, 
but nothing authentic was published. It 
was understood that an Irish Parliament 
would be conceded, and that a grand scheme 
of appropriation was contemplated ; but 
manifestly the acceptability of each of these 
propositions depended upon its form and 
its details, as to which the public was left in 
ignorance. There have been dissensions in 
the Cabinet. 

RioT In LONDON.—A great riot took 
place in London on Feb. 8, and rioting 
continued, though less successfully, on the 
following day. The trouble began at a 
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meeting of the unemployed which was called 
to meet in Trafalgar Square, A vast throng 
of men assembled, composed of three classes : 
actual workingmen, Socialists, and habitual 
criminals. Certain Socialist leaders insisted 
upon addressing the meeting, and inflamed 
the passions of their hearers to such a degree 
that after a successful encounter with the 
police they started upon a raid against prop- 
erty. The mob moved through some of the 
richest trading quarters of the West End, 
sacking shops and breaking windows. The 
professional thieves made off with whatever 
they could lay hands upon, while the Social- 
ists carried out their principles by the simple 
destruction of property. In these excesses 
very few of the real working people took 
part. The inefficiency of the London police 
was most strikingly displayed. The force 
was badly handled, or not handled at all. 
Men who might have been moved to the 
scene of disorder, and who might, under 
good leadership, have quelled the riot, were 
not marched from their quarters, and the 
superior officers, who were watching events, 
neither consulted together nor gave any 
orders. On the following day the strange 
course was adopted of advising shop-keepers 
in the threatened district to close and bar 
their doors and windows, this being, in effect, 
a confession of expected defeat. By these 
riots a vast amount of property was destroyed, 
but no life was lost. The public indignation 
at the incompetency of the police led to the 
resignation of the Chief, Colonel Henderson, 
which was promptly accepted. On New- 
Year’s Day the annexation of the Kingdom 
of BURMAH to the British Empire was pro- 
claimed at Rangoon and Mandalay. Some 
serious disturbances have since taken place, 
and bands of Burmese who refuse to accept 
British rule are still active. During Febru- 
ary the House of Laity, a new body which 
meets in connection with convocations, con- 
sidered the need of REFORM IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH, and expressed itself strongly against 
the scandal of the sale of advowsons. A de- 
bate took place in the House of Commons, 
March 9, on a motion by Mr. Dillwyn, de- 
claring in favor of a disestablishment of the 
Churchin Wales. An amendment pronounc- 
ing for a reform of that Church was carried 
by 251 against 151, and then the amended 
resolution was rejected by an overwhelming 
vote. 

FRANCE. —M. Grévy held his usual re- 
ception on New Year's Day. The absence 
of M. Brisson, the Prime Minister, between 
whom and the President there was much 
irritation, foreshadowed the complete 
breach between them which was announced 
afew days later. M. Brisson and his col- 
leagues in the ministry had already resigned, 
and M. de Freycinet had been requested 
(Dec. 31) to form a government. It was 
not, however, until the 4th of January that 
M. de Freycinet consented to undertake the 
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task. He was deterred by the evident diffi- 
culties in the way of composing a cabinet 
that could command a trustworthy majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies. These difficul- 
ties were so great that it was not until the 
8th that the new ministry was gazetted. The 
chief obstruction was caused by M. de Fal- 
liéres, of the Opportunist group, who would 
accept no position except that of Minister of 
the Interior, while the assignment of that 
portfolio to him was certain to alienate the 
more advanced Republicans, and prevent 
some politicians of that stripe, whose pre- 
sence in the Government was much desired, 
from joining the ministry. The difficulty - 
was surmounted by passing M. de Falliéres 
by altogether. One-half of the new Cabinet 
consisted of members of the late Government, 
the positions of some of them being changed, 
however; and one-half consisted of new 
men, As‘a whole the Cabinet marked a still 
further drift toward the Left. The Cham- 
bers were opened, for the session of 1886, on 
the 12th. M. Floquet was reélected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and a day 
or two later M. LeRoyer was also reélected 
as President of the Senate. On the 14th 
the message of M. Grévy, on his reélection 
as President of the Republic for a term of 
seven years, was read in the Chambers, and 
on the 16th the ministerial declaration of 
policy was read. Each of these papers 
created an excellent impression and was 
well received. The new Government laid 
out a plan of reform to which the Con- 
servatives could take no verbal exceptions, 
while it held out hopes to the Radicals. 
It had been supposed that M. de Freycinet, 
sacrificing the support of the Opportunists 
could not form a durable government ; but 
opinion changed on this point after the min- 
isterial declaration was made. A new group 
was formed, of supporters of the Cabinet, 
termed the Union of the Lefts, which for 
the time seemed to promise the maintenance 
of a government majority. The policy with 
respect to the colonies and the protectorates, 
under the new ministry, becomes distinctly . 
less adventurous. AMNESTY.—The Presi- 

dent, on the occasion of his reélection, 
proclaimed a pardon of all persons con- 
demned for political offences since the days 
of the Commune. Under this proclamation 
such offenders as Prince Krapotkine and 
Louise Michel were set at liberty. The 
Swiss Republic refused to allow the Prince 
to reside upon its soil. The French irre- 
concilables rejected the principle of the 
President’s pardon, and a bill was intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies granting 
full amnesty to all political offenders. The 
government, opposing the motion of ‘‘in- 
quiry ” upon this bill, was defeated by three 
majority in the Chamber, on the 21st, but 
the check was not regarded as serious. 
Legislative events have not been very im- 
portant during the months of February and 
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March. The government has sustained it- 
self well, and has carried all the measures 
upon which it laid much stress.—A treaty of 
peace with MADAGASCAR on terms not favo- 
table to French pretensions was concluded 
January 15, and gave rise to debates in the 
Chambers in March. It was ratified first by 
the Deputies and afterward by the Senate.— 
On February 22, PRINCE NAPOLEON, popu- 
larly known as Plon-Plon, issued a manifesto 
in which, under the pretext of protesting 
that he accepted the Republic he made a 
savage attack upon the Republic as constitu- 
ted, terming it a ‘‘ parliamentary oligarchy.” 
The address created something of a sensa- 
tion, though perhaps less than its author ex- 
pected, and revived for a short time the agi- 
tation in favor of exiling all French princes. 
But the government opposed the movement 
strongly and it was defeated. 
GERMANY.—The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Kaiser, King 
William, to the throne of Prussia, was cele- 
brated with great pomp at Berlin on the 
3rd of January. The German Government 
has fully determined upon the construction 
of a CANAL TO UNITE THE BALTIC AND THE 
NortTH SEAS. It is to pass in a nearly di- 
rect line from near Kiel to the mouth of the 
Elbe. The cost is calculated at 150,000,000 
marks. The object is both military and 
commercial ; the distance saved in the pas- 
sage between the two seas is between three 
and four hundred miles, to say nothing of 
the perils of the voyage around the Skaw, 
which will be avoided by the use of the pro- 
jected canal.—Not a little excitement in 
diplomatic quarters was caused during Jan- 
uary by an announcement that Germany had 
seized upon the SAMOAN IsLANDs, The 
origin of the report was in certain occurren- 
ces following a collision of the Samoan and 
German authorities; and while there was 
some foundation for the report, the German 
Government made an explicit denial of any 
intention to extend its sovereignty over 
Samoa.—Some remarkable interchanges of 
courtesies between THE GERMAN COURT AND 
THE VATICAN took place in January. The 
Pope sent to Prince Bismarck a decoration of 
the Order of Christ, set in diamonds, together 
with a most complimentary letter. The 
German Government in turn sent decorations 
of German orders to several Cardinals of 
high rank at the Papal Court. Inspired 
articles were printed in Berlin papers prais- 
ing without stint the conduct of the Caroline 
Islands arbitration by his Holiness. Finally, 
it was given out as probable that the Pope 
would leave vacant the Archbishopric of 
Posen-Gnesen, over which there has been 
so long a dispute, and that an Archbishop of 
Berlin would be appointed, who would suc- 
ceed to the jurisdiction over Posen. The 
diplomatic flirtation was succeeded, and ex- 
plained, on Feb. 15, by the introduction of 
a bill in the upper house of the Prussian 
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Landtag. By this bill the government pro- 
posed to abrogate all the famous ‘‘ May 
Laws,” aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Church, except that part which required the 
government to be notified of ecclesiastical 
appointments.—On the 15th of January a 
debate took place in the Reichstag, upon the 
EXPULSION OF POLES from Prussian Poland 
by the Prussian Government. The policy 
was strongly condemned by a majority of 
the representatives. Prince Bismarck ab- 


sented himself from the debate and took no 


part in the parliamentary contest, holding 
that the matter was one which concerned 
Prussia alone, and that the Reichstag pos- 
sessed no jurisdiction. On the 28th of Jan- 
uary, however, he explained and justified 
his policy in a powerful speech before the 
lower house of the Landtag, and declared 
that the government would persist in it, in 
spite of the resolutions of the Reichstag. The 
plan of the government is to buy the prop- 
erty of Polish land-owners at a fair valua- 
tion, and settle loyal Germans upon the 
estates, both as owners and tenants. Thus 
the character of the population of both the 
upper and the lower classes would be im- 
proved—from a German point of view. 
Prince Bismarck averred that the Poles had 
persistently allied themselves with the ene- 
mies of their country, and had done all in 
their power to stir up internal strife; he 
intimated that the work of expulsion was to 
be thorough in its character; and he de- 
elared that under no circumstances could a 
restoration of the Kingdom of Poland be 
considered.—A deficit upon the financial 
operations of the year was noted, and it was 
proposed to meet the deficiency by granting 
to the government a MONOPOLY OF THE 
SPIRIT TRAFFIC. The proposition was 
highly unpopular, and on the 12th of March 
the Committee of the Reichstag summarily 
rejected the first and second—the essential 
—clauses of the bill. 

SPAIN.—The Caroline Islands question, 
which caused much irritation between the 
German and the Spanish Governments, has 
been amicably settled through the mediation 
of the Pope. The protocol was published in 
the Madrid Gazette of the 10th of January. 
Germany recognizes the sovereignty of Spain 
in the Caroline and Pelew Islands, while 
Spain accords to Germany certain commer- 
cial rights in the islands, together with the 
right to establish a coaling station. The 
same commercial and naval rights are also 
conceded to Great Britain. The manner in 
which the agreement was brought about by 
the Pope received unstinted praise, and be- 
came the occasion of certain courtesies ex- 
changed by Germany and the Vatican. (See 
Germany).—There have been some indica- 
tions of activity among the dynastic enemies 
of the Queen Regent and among Spanish 
Republicans, but there has been no open 
disorder, 
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DENMARK.—Some further events are 
to be noted in the contest between the Gov- 
ernment and the Chambers. Herr Berg, 
President of the Folkething, was convicted 
(Sept. 30) and sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment for having forced the Chief of 
Police from the platform. at a political meet- 
ing in Holstebroe. The Supreme Court 
having confirmed this sentence, Herr Berg 
resigned the presidency of the Folkething 
on the 13th of January, but was immediately 
reélected by the votes of the Radical ma- 
jority. Nevertheless he was, on the 24th, 
sent to prison to serve his sentence. The 
relations between the King and the Parlia- 
ment continued to be of the worst possible 
character, and as the course habitually fol- 
lowed in recent years of refusing to pass the 
financial bills was again adopted, the King 
closed the Folkething on Feb. 8, and once 
more the financial arrangements for the year 
are to be established by royal decree. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—A convention 
of representatives of the Central American 
Republics was held at Amapala, Honduras 
(Jan. 3-7), and an agreement was reached 
which restored completely the harmony 
which was interrupted by the ambitious en- 
terprises of President Barrios, and which the 
failure and death of that adventurer had not 
restored. Nevertheless, it is represented 
that the tyrannies of President Bogran, of 
Honduras, and the jealousies prevailing 
among the republics are such that a revolu- 
tion, aiming at a forcible union of all these 
countries under a dictatorship, may break 
out at any time, and with a good chance of 
success. 

CHINA.—An important, but little under- 
stood, movement has begun for the construc- 
tion of a system of railways in China. The 
Germans are the prime movers, and an in- 
fluential deputation has set out for Peking 
in order to secure concessions, which it is 
understood the Chinese Government is now 
ready to grant. 

AFRICA.—A new republic, called Up- 
ingtonia, has been established in Ovamba- 
land, which lies to the north of Damara- 
land. The territory has been purchased 
from the natives, and land is to be granted 
free to white settlers. 

CANADA.—The only important event of 
the current session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, which was opened by the Governor- 
General on Feb. 25, is the debate upon the 
execution of Louis Riel. The discussion 
arose upon a motion censuring the Govern- 
ment for the execution of that famous rebel, 
and began on March 11. The form of the 
motion was such that many of the opposition 
members (Liberals) were precluded from 
supporting it. They had anticipated, prior 
to the death of Riel, that the political im- 
portance of the French Canadian vote would 
lead the Government to find a way to save 
Riel’s life; and they taunted the ministry 
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upon a weakness which they had not shown, 
and which, in the end, they did not show. 
Some of the opposition leaders, among them 
Mr. Blake, who is the leader, discovered a 
ground upon which they could stand while 
voting to condemn the Government. The 
debate was a long and a dreary one, for, 
after all, the. subject was soon exhausted. 
The vote was finally taken on the motion of 
censure on March 25, and the Government 
was sustained by 146 to 52. Seventeen 
French Canadian Conservatives voted 
against the Government, but their votes 
were more than offset by twenty-three 
Liberal votes, which were given in support 
of Sir John Macdonald. 

RUSSIA.—Russia, in conjunction with 
Persia, has made a survey and determination 
of the line between the possessions of the 
two empires. The new line gives great 
strategical advantage to Russia, permitting 
those who foresee a new advance of the 
great northern Power in Asia to predict the 
ultimate overthrow of the Shah. Another 
step which has caused some apprehension 
in Europe, was a demand upon Turkey to 
set on foot certain administrative reforms in 
America. This movement, again, was held 
to foreshadow a new war between Russia 
and Turkey in the spring. (For the effect 
of events in the Balkan peninsula upon 
Russia, see Eastern Question.) 

AUSTRALASIA. — The Australasian 
Federal Council opened its session at Ho- 
bart Town, Tasmania, on January 25. Its 
proceedings were not important, and neither 
New South Wales, South Australia, or New 
Zealand was represented. Nevertheless, 
the meeting was significant in its relations 
to the federation of South Pacific colonies, 
which is pretty certain to take place in the 
near future. 

PANAMA CANAL.—Renewed interest 
has been taken in the Panama Canal during 
the early part of the year, in consequence of 
a visit made by M. de Lesseps to the Isth- 
mus. The reception of the great canal- 
builder at Panama and Colon was most en- 
thusiastic. A corps of newspaper corre- 
spondents was despatched from France, Eng- 
land, and America, to note events and to 
report upon the condition of the canal. 
The general judgment of these observers, 
excepting such as were recognized partisans 
of Lesseps, was, that while a large amount 
of excavation has been done, by far the 
largest, most expensive, and most difficult 
part of the work remains to be undertaken. 
Particularly, it is urged, is this true of the 
problem presented by the River Chagres, 
the waters of which must be controlled,—a 
task which calls for the highest exercise of 
engineering talents, since the river rises 
suddenly to a great height. M. de Lesseps, 
on his return to France, asserted most confi- 
dently that the canal would be completed 
and opened in 1889, but his belief is not 
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shared by others. The problem of raising 
the many millions which are still necessary to 
complete the work has not yet been solved. 

PORTUGAL.—On February 19 a minis- 
terial change took place in Portugal. Gen- 
eral Pereira di Mello, the Premier, who has 
been in office since October, 1883, resigned, 
and a progressist ministry under Sefior 
José Luciano de Castro succeeded to power. 

BELGIUM.—Lasor DisTuRBANCES.— 
A very serious condition of things pre- 
vailed in the little Kingdom of Belgium 
during the last two weeks of March. It be- 
gan with a celebration of an anniversary of 
the Paris Commune, which took place at 
Liége on the 18th. The disorder to which 
this event gave rise soon led to a strike 
among the coal miners of the district, and 
the strike quickly spread into other pro- 
vinces. It was industriously encouraged by 
the Anarchists, and in a few days social or- 
der was wholly subverted in many regions 
of the kingdom. The coal miners of Bel- 
gium are a numerous body, exceeding 100,- 
000, and were easily persuaded to follow the 
self-constituted leaders, who took advantage 
of a dispute about wages to organize a cam- 
paign against property. For atime the town 
of Charleroi was completely controlled by 
the mob. In the enormous destruction of 
property which ensued in the disturbed re- 
gions the glass manufacturers fared the worst. 
A large number of factories was wrecked, 
and the industry was well-nigh destroyed. 
The authorities soon saw the need of most 
vigorous measures to quell the riots. Troops 
were moved to the region, but order was 
only restored at a considerable cost of human 
life. As soon as the mob had been put 
down the courts began to deal with the ring- 
leaders, many of whom were convicted and 
sentenced to penal servitude for long terms. 
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New PERIODICALS.—In January two new 
English quarterlies began their career. The 
English Historical Review (Longmans) is 
edited by Canon Creighton, and is devoted 
to the interests of historical science in the 
broad sense. Lord Acton, the Provost of 
Oriel (D. B. Monro), Professor Freeman, 
Professor Seeley, contribute articles to the 
initial number. It will also have the sup- 
port of the chief historical writers in Ameri- 
ca —The Asiatic Quarterly Review (Unwin), 
edited by Mr. Boulger, will seek to extend a 
knowledge of the East, and especially will 
discuss all matters affecting English inter- 
ests. 

At home there appeared in January Modern 
Language Notes, to be issued monthly by 
the Modern Language Department of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore.—March Ist 
appeared 7%. Forum, a new monthly re- 
view, edited by L. S. Metcalf, formerly 
associated in the conduct of Zhe North 
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American. It proposes the free discussion 
of questions of the day in morals, educa- 
tion, government and religion. While pre- 
senting opposing views, its aim is construc- 
tive, and it will seek to be independent of 
bias. — Zhe Political Science Quarterly 
begins with March, a review devoted to 
history, economics, and jurisprudence ; ed- 
ited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College, New York. 

NEw Societies. — An English Goethe 
Society held its preliminary meeting Febru- 
ary 5th. The object of the Society is: ‘‘ To 
aid and direct the scientific study of Goethe’s 
work and thought, to promote research upon 
all subjects connected with Goethe, and to 
promote the exposition and diffusion of his 
writings.” Prof. Max Miiller has accepted 
the presidency of the society. The honora- 
ry vice-presidents are : Miss Swanwick, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Prof. J. S. Blackie, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, and Prof. J. R. See- 
ley. The society, which now numbers over 
one hundred members, is to be affiliated 
with the Weimar Gethe Gesellschaft. Goethe 
study has received fresh impetus in Ger- 
many since, by the death of Gcethe’s last 
grandson, in 1885, the poet’s literary re- 
mains, hitherto jealously guarded, became 
accessible to the public,—passing into the 
possession of the Grand Duchess Sophie of 
Weimar as Goethe archives. 

On March toth was held in London the 
inaugural ineeting of a Shelley Society, or- 
ganized for the study of the poet and his 
works. The society proposes the publication , 
of papers read before it; the reprint of 
original editions of the poems, and of valu- 
able articles on the poet, biographical or 
critical ; the issue of cheap editions of his 
works, a primer of Shelley, and the like. It 
already counts nearly two hundred members, 
among whom may be mentioned the well- 
known Shelley editors, Stopford A. Brooke, 
W. M. Rossetti, and H. Buxton Forman ; 
also Professor Dowden, Doctor Napier, 
Merton Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Oxford, Doctor Furnivall, 
and Doctor Todhunter. 

PERSONAL.—Prof. W. Robertson Smith, 
editor of the Euxcyclopedia Brittanica, has 
been appointed Librarian at Cambridge, 
England, in place of the late Henry Brad- 
shaw.—Le Page Renouf succeeds the late 
Doctor Birch as Director in the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum.—Mr, A. S. Murray takesa similar posi- 
tion in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, vice Prof. C. F. Newton re- 
signed.—Monier Williams, Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in University College, Oxford, 
author of many well known works for the 
study of Sanskrit and recently of a poetical 
version of Kalidasa’s Cakuntalé, has been 
knighted.—Francis Turner Palgrave gave his 
introductory lecture as Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, February 25th. 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—January 28-29 a com- 
mittee of the U. S. Senate gave a hearing to 
a deputation of American authors and pub- 
lishers in reference to Senator Hawley’s bill 
for an international copyright, the substance 
of which was to give copyright on equal 
terms to authors in all foreign countries 
which reciprocate. Mr. James Russell 
Lowell and Mr. Henry Holt, the publisher, 
made noteworthy speeches.—Senator Haw- 
ley was the recipient of a telegram signed by 
Lord Tennyson in behalf of the English 
Society of Authors, thanking him for his 
effort. 

Some six hundred volumes of English 
works translated into Chinese, which were 
exhibited at the London Health Exhibition, 
have been presented to the British Museum. 
The collection comprises translations of the 
Bible into various dialects, religious works, 
and many works on political and scientific 
subjects. 

A preliminary announcement from Vienna 
states that examination of the Renier MSS. 
found at Fayoum, Egypt, has brought to 
light a number of important classical frag- 
ments, hitherto undiscovered ; among them 
are an ode of Sappho, portions of Aristotle 
bearing on the constitutional history of 
Athens, and an oration of Aeschines. 

The Literary News gives the total of 
books published in America in 1885 as 4030, 
against 4088 in 1884. The novelsamounted 
to 934, against 943 in 784; or including 
juveniles, 1322, to 1301 in *84. It quotes 
The Publishers’ Circular, which gives the 
corresponding data for England: total, ’85, 
4307, in 784, 4832; novels, 455 and 408 ; 
adding tales and juveniles, 1126 and Iori. 
It will thus be seen that one-third nearly of 
all books published in America are novels 
and tales,—in England, one-fourth. Ofthe 
934 novels published in America last year, 
however, two-thirds were reprints of foreign 
books. 

In the valuable survey of Continental lite- 
rature made at the close of the year by the 
London Atheneum, the reports of the spe- 
cialists in each country remark the rapid 
increase in the writing of novels and tales. 

The total number of books published in 
Germany in ’85 is given as 16,305, against 
15,607 in ’84; nearly double the combined 
totals for England and America. 

NECROLOGY.—Jan. 5.—Mr. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia, publisher, book- 
seller, and importer, in his 71st year. 

Jan. 16.—Rey. Henry N. Hudson, 
Shakespearean scholar, Professor in Boston 
University, at the age of seventy-two. His 
first edition of Shakespeare was published in 
1851 ; his final edition, called the ‘‘ Harvard 
Edition,” in twenty vols., in 1881. 

Feb. 10o.—Mr. Henry Bradshaw, at fifty- 
four ; for nineteen years Librarian of Cam- 
bridge University, England; ‘‘ the first sci- 
entific bibliographer in Europe.” 
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Feb. 13.—Doctor Tulloch, at sixty-three; 
for over thirty years Principal of St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. His most important work is Ra- 
tional Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(1872). 

Feb. 28.—Mr. Henry Stevens, at fifty- 
seven, in London ; a bibliographer especially 
versed in all works relating to America. He 
bought for the British Museum. Through 
him was secured for the United States the 
valuable collection of Franklin MSS.. 

March 27.—Sir Henry Taylor, poet and 
essayist, at eighty-five. His greatest work, 
Philip von Artevelde, was published in 1834. 

March 28.—Richard Chevenix Trench, 
at seventy-nine; made Dean of Westminster 
in 1856, Archbishop of Dublin and Kildare 
in 1884.' He published poems, sermons, 
essays. His popular lectureson The Study 
of Words have had a wide sale in America. 

April 7.—T. A. Thacher, LL.D., at 
seventy-one; for upwards of forty years 
Professor of Latin in Yale College. 


SCIENCE. 


ASTRONOMY.—On the 18th of January 
there was presented to the French Academy 
aseries of astronomical photographs, by 
MM. Paul and Prosper Henry, which are 
said to be of the greatest beauty and value. 
They include many plates of the Milky Way 
and of other important regions of the heavens. 
Stars appear upon them which are of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth magnitude, invisible to 
the most powerful instruments. They show 
also a hitherto undetected nebula near the 
star Maia in the Pleiades. 

This nebula has been since seen by Struve 
with the great telescope at Pulkova, and also 
later by M. Perrotin. The light from Maia 
so overpowered that of the nebula that the 
star had to be masked out of the field before 
the nebula could be seen. 

After the announcement of the discovery 
of this nebula, Professor Pickering of the 
Harvard Observatory inspected a negative of 
the Pleiades which he had taken last year, 
and found the nebula distinctly marked upon 
it. The peculiar appearance of the photo- 
graph had been noticed at the time it was 
taken, but no importance was attached to it, 
as it was thought to be due to some trifling 
defect in the plate. 

Professor Pickering has issued some pho- 
tographs of stellar spectra, in which the spec- 
trum appears as a broad band of light, as if 
coming from a slit. The spectrum of a star, 
of course, when viewed with the eye, appears 
as a thin line, since the light originates at a 
point. Professor Pickering obtains this re- 
sult by checking the motion of the telescope 
and camera, so that the image of the spectrum 
travels across the photographic plate. The 
spectra thus obtained fall into two general 
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groups, one characterized by a few broad 
bands, and the other by more numerous and 
sharply defined lines. 

Professor Rowland of the Johns Hopkins 
University has issued a photographic map of 
the solar spectrum, upon which he has been 
working three years. It was made by the use 
.of his curved diffraction grating,which permits 
photographs to be taken ona large scale, and 
gives a normal spectrum directly. It covers 
the region from wave length 3,100 to 5,790, 
and shows several lines double which have 
not appeared as such in any complete map, 
although the fact that they are double has 
been previously recognized. The wave 
lengths of over two hundred lines have been 
determined with great exactness, and serve 
as points of reference for the other lines. 

The observations of Professor Swift at 
Rochester show that the star Nova Andro- 
medz had so far diminished in brightness 
by the middle of January as to be invisible 
in his telescope. 

The new star in Orion, discovered by 
Mr. Gore, has attracted attention on account 
of its remarkable spectrum. This is of such 
a nature as to indicate that the star is not a 
temporary star, but more probably a variable 
of long period, which has now for the first 
time been noticed. 

Both of the comets discovered towards 
the close of last year, known as Fabry’s 
and Barnard’s comets, are still increasing in 
brightness. It is expected that they will be- 
come visible about the end of April. The 
direction of motion of Fabry’s comet was 
very nearly parallel to that of the earth dur- 
ing the period covered by the earlier obser- 
vations, so that the first orbits computed 
differed very widely from one another. 

MATHEMATICS.—In Vature, Jan. 7, ap- 
peared the inaugural lecture of Professor 
Sylvester, of Oxford, delivered by him on Dec. 
12, 1885. In it he presents ‘‘ The Method 
of Reciprocants as Containing an Exhaus- 
tive Theory of the Singularities of Curves.” 
A reciprocant is defined as an algebraic 
function of the derivatives of one variable 
with respect to another, which will remain 
unaltered except in sign or by a factor which. 
is a power of the first derivative, when the 
dependent and independent variables are in- 
terchanged. Professor Sylvester shows how 
these functions may be employed in discus- 
sing the singularities of curves, 

In the discovery of these forms he was 
to some extent anticipated by M. Halphen 
of Paris. The new forms have already given 
rise to much discussion and several advances 
in the theory have been made by other 
mathematicians, 

Puysics.—Professor Langley published 
in the American Journal of Science and Art 
for January some results of his researches on 
the spectra of bodies at low temperatures. 
In some cases the temperatures were below 
o°C. The spectra were formed by means of 
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a train of rock salt prisms and lenses and 
examined with the bolometer. He finds a 
distinct spectrum at any temperature of the 
radiating body. The point of maximum 
heat shows:a real though slight progression 
toward the shorter wave lengths as the tem- 
perature of the radiating body rises. Profes- 
sor Langley has succeeded in detecting radi- 
ations having a wave length of about 0.015 
millimetres, over twenty-five times as great 
as that of the yellow sodium lines. The 
wave lengths of radiance have now been 
shown to extend over more than six octaves, 
while the visible portion of the spectrum 
hardly extends over one octave. 

F. and W. Kohlrausch, in Wiedeman’s 
Annalen, No. 1, 1886, give the results of a 
most careful determination of the electro- 
chemical equivalent of silver. They find 
that a current of one Ampére in one second 
deposits 1.1183 milligrammes of silver. 
This result is closely in accord with the 
values of this constant which have hitherto 
been in use, 

Lord Rayleigh gave to the Royal Society 
on Jan. 21 his measurements of the electro- 
motive force of the Latimer Clark cell. It 
is very constantly 1.454 volts at 15° C., and 
varies with temperature in a way which is 
also investigated, and for which a correction 
can be applied. These two valuable con- 
stants will now enable measures of electrical 
quantities to be made with accuracy, without 
the use of ‘‘ absolute ” methods of measure- 
ment. 

O. Tumlirz states in Wiedemann’s Anna- 
len, No. 1, 1886, that he has observed the be- 
havior of a quartz crystal in a magnetic field, 
and concludes that quartz, when placed in a 
magnetic field, assumes a polarity which re- 
mains for some time unaltered. 

M. Hirn, in the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique for March, has studied the efflux 
of air from one vessel into another. He finds 
that if the pressures in the two vessels differ 
greatly, none of the theoretical formulas now 
known will correctly express the amount of 
air which flows out in a given time. He 
finds also that the velocity of efflux of the 
air is very much greater than that assigned 
as a maximum limit by the kinetic theory 
of gases. On the other hand, Mr. Henry 
Wilde has carried out a research, of which 
he gave some account at the meeting of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, Nov. 3, 1885, in which he has ob- 
tained velocities of efflux not contradicting 
the kinetic theory of gases. Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds has given a theoretical discussion 
of these results in the Pzlosophical Maga- 
zine for March. 

Mr. Edison has lately shown that it is 
possible to detect the effect of a suddenly- 
charged conductor upon other conductors at 
considerable distances from it, and has ap- 
plied his discovery to a system of telegraphy, 
by which communications can be sent from 
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a railway train in motion by means of the 
ordinary telegraph lines. 

CHEMISTRY.—The Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft for February an- 
nounces the discovery of a new element. It 
was found by Professor Clemens Winkler of 
Freiberg in Argyrodite, a new mineral in- 
vestigated by Weisbach, and has been named 
Germanium. The new element has been 
isolated and appears to have affinities with 
arsenic and antimony. Its atomic weight 
has not yet been determined, but the new 
element probably stands in the natural clas- 
sification of the elements between antimony 
and bismuth. 

Doctor Strohecker, of Frankfort, has found 
in certain building-clays large quantities of 
‘several of the rarer elements, such as cerium, 
didymium, beryllium, lanthanum, and yttri- 


um. The cerium, in the form of hydroxide, . 


is the coloring material in the clays. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES.—Doctor Riley, 
Entomologist of the United States Agricul- 
tural Department, has presented to the 
United States his great collection of insects, 
containing 115,000 specimens of 20,000 spe- 
cies or varieties. 

M. Olivier has succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing by several methods the continuity of 
protoplasm in the box-tree and in ficus e/as- 
zica. 

Professor Scott has published in the A mez- 
ican Journal of Science and Arts for April an 
account of a newly discovered form of fossil 
mammal, It has been named Elachoceras, 
on account of the insignificance of the so- 
called ‘‘horns.” It is allied to the Uintath- 
erium, and fills a gap in the series between 
the Coryphodons and the Dinocerata. 

Professor Du Bois Reymond presented to 
the Physiological Society at Berlin on Jan. 
15 the results of his investigations on the 
electrical organs of the torpedo. He has 
shown that if the conducting power of this 
organ for powerful currents of short dura- 
tion be measured both when the current flows 
in the direction of the shock and in the op- 
posite direction, it will be much greater in 
the former case. This fact explains the 
vigorous effects produced outside the body 
by the shocks of electric fish. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science for February publishes ‘‘ The Official 
Refutation of Doctor Robert Koch’s The- 
ory of Cholera and Commas.” In the year 
1884, the English Government sent Doctors 
E. Klein and Heneage Gibbes to India to 
inquire into the nature of Asiatic cholera, 
They remained in the country about five 
months, and collected a large number of ob- 
servations upon which the report here re- 
ferred to was based. Their investigations 
were mainly directed to the questions raised 
by Doctor Koch, of the German Cholera 
Commission, whose theory that the comma 
bacillus discovered by him is the true cause 
of cholera has become so prominent. Doc- 
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tors Klein and Gibbes admit freely that the 
comma bacillus is found in connection with 
cholera, but take issue with Doctor Koch on 
many other facts, and disagree entirely with 
his conclusion. They deny that the abun- 
bance of the comma bacilli bears any pro- 
portion to the acuteness of the attack, as 
claimed by Doctor Koch, saying that there 
are acute cases in which the comma bacilli 
are very scarce, indeed, even after the dis- 
ease has well set in. They argue further 
from the portions of the intestine in which 
the comma bacilli are found, and from the 
fact that they are found only in dead tissue, 
that they are putrefactive organisms. They 
have failed to find any comma bacilli either 
in the blood or tissues of cholera patients. 

In opposition to Doctor Koch’s claim that 
the comma bacilli are never found except in 
connection with cholera, Doctors Klein and 
Gibbes assert that the same bacillus is pre- 
sent in cases of other intestinal diseases. 
They show also that forms at least similar 
to the comma bacilli are present in people 
in ordinary health. One of these forms, 
which occurs in the mouth, has been culti- 
vated, and acts in every respect like the 
comma bacilli taken directly from a case of 
cholera. 

Doctor Koch had cited, as a proof of a 
causal connection between the comma bacilli 
and cholera, a case which he had studied, 
where an outbreak of cholera had appeared 
in a native quarter in Calcutta, which was. 
supplied with water from a tank in which he 
found great numbers of the comma bacilli; 
and where, further, the disease diminished 
with the diminution of the comma bacilli in 
the water. Doctors Klein and Gibbes visit- 
ed the same tank and found the water still 
filled with comma bacilli, while no cholera 
existed in the district supplied with it. They 
discovered several other cases of the same 
sort, where the comma bacilli. existed in 
plenty in water-tanks not associated with 
any recent outbreak of cholera. They were, 
further, not able to produce the disease in 
any animal by introducing the comma bacilli 
into the system ; and it is said that Doctor 
Klein swallowed them himself with im- 
punity. 

The commission of eminent British phy- 
siologists and physicians to whom this re- 
port was referred, appear to accept the con- 
clusions of Doctors Klein and Gibbes, and 
express their conviction that ‘‘ sanitary mea- 
sures, in their true sense, and sanitary mea- 
sures alone, are the only trustworthy means 
to prevent outbreaks of the disease, and to 
restrain its spread and mitigate its severity 
when it is prevalent.” 

NEcROLOGY.—M. Barré de Saint-Venant 
died on January 6 at Vendéme. He was 
the greatest authority on the mathematical 
theory of elasticity, the development of 
which in its modern practical forms was 
largely due to him. Much of his work is 
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contained in his M/émoire sur la Torsion 
des Prismes, laid before the French Acad- 
emy in 1853. He recently edited with many 
additions a French translation of Clebsch’s 
treatise on Elasticity. 

Prof. John Morris died on January 7. 
From 1855 to 1877 he was Professor of Geo- 
logy in University College, London, and 
was well known from his catalogue of British 
fossils. 

Prof. Edward Oscar Schmidt died on 
January 17 at Strasburg. He had been 
since 1872 Professor of Zodlogy in that city. 
He is best known for his study and classifi- 
- cation of the sponges. 

Doctor Von Lasaulx, Professor of Mine- 
ralogy and Geology at the University in 
Bonn, died on January 25. 

M. J. Jamin, Perpetual Secretary for the 
Section of Physical Science of the French 
Academy, died during February. His work 
in optics and electricity was of a high order, 
and he was author of the valuable treatise, 
Cours de Physique del Ecole Polytechnique. 

Dr. Heinrich Fischer, Professor of 
Mineralogy at the University in Freiburg, 
died during February. 

Prof. C. J. Edward Morren, Professor 
of Botany at Liége, died on February 28. 


ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Since the opening of the year the Ecyp- 
TIAN EXPLORATION FUND has energetically 
pushed the excavations on the site of Nau- 
kratis, opening a Greek cemetery of early 
Ptolemaic times, revealing a quantity of 
animal as well as human burials. The 
temenos of the Dioscuri has been further 
cleared, bringing to light an archaic tetra- 
style temple of brick covered with stucco. 
More important has been the identification 
and excavation of the temenos of Aphrodite, 
revealing the existence of three successive 
temples at different levels. The plan of 
the earliest has been completely recovered. 
A portion of the antiquities found have been 
voted to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Under the direction of Professor Brugsch, 
the great Sphinx of Gizéh has been uncov- 
ered and is to be protected by a wall from 
the encroaching sand. Professor Sayce has 
recovered many new inscriptions, and at 
Ekmin found some fine Roman paintings. 
Professor Maspero has been uncovering the 
great temple at Ltixor. Colossal statues of 
Rameses II. have been brought tolight. On 
the west bank of the Nile, opposite Assouan, 
a series of fine rock-cut tombs of the sixth 
and twelfth dynasties have been found by 
General Grenfell. ‘He is clearing away the 
mud-built Coptic town which disfigures the 
Island of Philae. 

The Archzological Institute of America 
has published the report of the WoLFE Ex- 
PEDITION TO BABYLONIA by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward. Doctor Ward believes he has 
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found at Anbar the site of the older Soppara 
of Anunit. He brings back a number of 
complete historical cylinders, as well as con- 
tract and other tablets, seals, and gems. 

The excavations on the Acropolis at 
ATHENS have led to the recovery of eight 
archaic statues of Athena. Traces of color 
remain on the hair and garments. One has 
still the eyes encrusted with transparent 
crystal. A colossal bronze statue of a 
female figure has also been found on the 
Acropolis, and a painting of the fifth century 
B. C. representing a warrior, with helmet, 
shield, and spear. 

The Bull. de Corr. Hellén. for January 
contains an illustration and description of a 
noteworthy archaic stone statue found by 
M. Maurice Holleaux in Beeotia. It resem- 
bles the so-called Apollo of Orchomenos, 
but is evidently of somewhat later date. 
Two bronze lions of archaic style and sev- 
eral heads of statues have also been dis- 
covered. 

From ROME comes the news of the dis- 
covery, outside the Porta Salaria, of a 
mausoleum larger than the celebrated tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. An inscription shows 
that it was erected by Marcus Lucinius 
Petus, Prefect of the Cavalry, for himself 
and his sister. More important has been 
the discovery of the Horrea Galbz, situated 
not far from the Arco S. Lazaro. It con- 
sisted of a series of rectangular courts, sur- 
rounded by wide porticos, and served as a 
warehouse for storing supplies and as a safe 
deposit for all family valuables. An inscrip- 
tion in one room gives fifty-nine names of 
officers and keepers. Not many weeks ago 
a marble slab was found containing the Lex 
Horreorum, or laws regulating the man- 
agement of these warehouses. “ It has 
been translated into English in the Athe- 
n@um, Jan. 23. Below the Basilica of San 
Paolo has been found the tomb of the 
founder of the horrea, Sergius Sulpicius 
Galba, Consul in 646 A. U. C., and great- 
grandfather of the Emperor Galba. Signor 
Lanciani has discovered a beautiful mosaic 
*pavement in the Via Appia, 9x6 feet, repre- 
senting Pluto in his chariot carrying off 
Proserpine. Mercury leads the way and 
four nymphs follow behind. Rome will 
also be enriched by a modern mosaic, 
‘‘Christ Blessing the Earth,” designed by 
Mr. Burne Jones. It has been placed in | 
the American Church. An important order 
has been issued by Pope Leo XIII. that no 
more ceremonies be held in the Sixtine 
Chapel. This has been done for the sake 
of preserving the frescoes of Michael Angelo. 
In BERLIN an effort is being made to revive 
polychromatic sculpture. Under the direc 
tion of Doctor Treu an exposition has been 
held in the National Gallery, consisting of 
150 ancient and 150 modern specimens of 
painted sculpture. The historic basis of 
the endeavor is thus set forth in the pro- 
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gramme: ‘‘ Behold the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
the works of bronze, ivory, wood, lacquer, 
and gold of the Chinese and Japanese, the 
wooden figures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, specimens of the art of the Della 
Robbia, old Saxon and old Berlin ware, 
and, finally, the Tanagra figurines and res- 
toration of Greek marbles. You see we 
are not ignorant revolutionaries trying to 
rival the wax-work museums, but lovers of 
art and desirous of renewing the beautiful 
tradition rudely broken by the misconcep- 
tions of the Renaissance.” French sculp- 
tors are busily engaged in making statues. 
Tours is about to raise a statue to Balzac, 
Nancy to Claude Lorraine, and Paris to 
Lamartine, Henri Martin, Berlioz, General 
Cheveot, Parmentier, Nicolas Leblanc, and 
Denis Papin. 

In Lonpon the Grosvenor Gallery, which 
has illustrated the works of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Watts, and Alma Tadema, is 
now exhibiting a noteworthy collection of 
nearly 150 pictures by Sir John Millais. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin has resigned the Slade Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge and 
Mr. J. H. Middleton, author of Axcient 
Rome in 1885, elected in his place. A 
window has been placed in Westminster 
Abbey in honor of Sir William Siemens, 
the electrician. In Paris the Department 
of the Administration of Fine Arts has 
appointed M. le Vicomte Both de Tanzia 
to the charge of paintings, drawings and 
engravings. Ancient pottery has been added 
to Oriental antiquities in charge of MM. 
Léon Henzey and Ledrain, and Greek and 
Roman sculpture has been consigned to 
MM. Heron de Villeposse and Charles Ra- 
vaisson. A significant venture has been made 
by the successors of Goupil & Co. in the 
publication of the new monthly magazine 
Les Lettres et les Arts, unrivalled in typogra- 
phy and illustration, at a subscription price 
in this country of $72 per annum. Art and 
Archzology were united in the representa- 
tion of the History of the Theatre, given at 
the Opera House January 26th. Scenes 
were taken from the Greek, Roman, medi- 
zeval and seventeenth century theatre. In 
VIENNA the Russian painter, Vereschagin, 
has exhibited in the Academy of Fine 
Arts two blasphemous pictures. Cardinal 
Gauglbauer has protested, but the pictures 
have been allowed to remain and excite 
much adverse comment. The National 
Museum at BRUSSELS has procured for 
100,000 francs a Rembrandt of the best 
period, and the Museum at ANTWERP for 
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85,000 francs a very fine Franz Hals. In 
this country we are happy to be able to 
record the completion of the Museum at 
CINCINNATI, which starts with an income of 
$10,500. In connection with it an Art 
School, with an income of $15,000, will soon 
be erected. At the National Museum in 
WASHINGTON, the hall of aboriginal Ameri- 
can pottery with upwards of 20,000 speci- 
mens has been opened to the public. 
Modern and ancient pueblos, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, Mexico, Costa Rica, Chériqui, 
Peru, and Brazil are well represented. Inthe 
CiTy oF MExiIco the great Calendar stone 
has been removed from the west wall of the 
Cathedral and placed in the National Mu- 
seum. 

NEcROLOGY.—Archeology suffers a severe 
loss in the death of Samuel Birch 
(Nov. 3, 1813—Dec. 27, 1885), the distin- 
guished Egyptologist. He served fifty years 
in connection with the British Museum. 
Amongst his many writings may be men- 
tioned History of Ancient Pottery, 1857. 

Funeral Ritual or Book of the Dead, the 
Dictionary of Hieroglyphics and Grammar 
in the fifth volume of the English edition of 
Bunsen’s Lgyft’s Place in Universal His- 
tory, 1867. 

Records of the Past, edited by Birch, 
1873-7. 

Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Lgyptians, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Birch’s 
edition, 1878. 

The new year brought with it the loss of 
James Ferguson (1808-Jan. 9, 1886), the 
historian of architecture. 

Rock-cut Temples of India, 1845. 

Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, 1851. 

History of Architecture, 1865-7. 

Rude Stone Monuments, 1872. 

Tree and Serpent Worship, 1873. 

The Parthenon, 1882. 

Many will mourn the loss of Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, a genius in the illustra- 
tion of children’s books. He died Feb. 12th 
in Florida. 

One of the ablest of French artists, Paul 
Jacques Aimé Baudry, died on the 17th of 
January. Born in 1828 at La Roche-sur- 
Yonne, studied at Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
won Prix de Rome 1850, world-wide repu- 
tation for his decoration of the foyer of the 
Opera House, where he represented the 
Apotheosis of the Fine Arts, 1865-73. An 
exhibition of his paintings in Paris began 
April rst. 

We note also the death of Léon Gaucherel, 
January 6, the Art Director of L’Art. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX. 


Expianatory Note.—Two new features will be noted in the index—first, to the ordinary analyt- 
ical arrangement is added a classification of each subject a second time under the head of the general sub- 
ject to which it contributes, giving analysis of each article, as, for instance, Public Questions, Literature, 


Art and Archeology, Science, History, Religion and Morals, Philosophy, Education. 


The utility of this 


addition will be readily seen bya reference to any one of these general headings, enabling one at a glance 
to review the whode field under that head. Second, as an economy of time, dates and amounts are intro- 
duced, wherever practical, in the index itself: see ‘“‘Burmah,” annexation of, to Great Britain; also 
“Convict Labor,” value of output, in the United States. Special attention also has been given to the 
system of cross-reference, placing each item under as many different titles as may be appropriate to the 


subject. 
PAGE 
Esthetics, Government in aid of...... 244 
Movement for the redemption of 
INjHEOIRA Seyes comes oe CooeAS 233-245 
WATTICA Riso mis.c0 <: na SS oan See 442 
Agnosticism, defined............. -he | On 
Aid, national, in education........... 75 
Almanac, first printing of,in America... 81 
American characteristics ............. 2 
American citizens and diplomatic ser- 
COTAS ese oS ig eo Oe Ae RD 220 
PAM GIACAN CUIZENSUID ere, « cra lal=\aisia’ «ie e4e 76 
FAMeTICAT: HOVE, LLC. «cm/s, « eefslelers leis 400 


American philosophy, what itshould be. 15 


Amnesty, to political offendersin France. 440 
Animals, instinct of ........ eaeaeeacs cey/ 
Animal, study of instinct and impulses. 151 
Apollo, temple of...............-..- 144 
Aristocracy, agricultural ....... AGES 2 

SOcial AttSiO e fertatauet ice Anta tote le 6's 7 


Art and Archzology— 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, 447 ; 
Aphrodite, temenos of, 447 ; Colos- 
sal statues of Rameses II., 447; 
Acropolis at Athens, 447 ; Archaic 
statues of Athena, 447; Apollo of 
Orchomenos, statue of, 447 ; Horrea 
Galbz, discovery of, 447 ; Mosaic 
pavement, 447; Naukratis, 143-145; 
unearthing a great Greek commer- 
cial city, 144 ; first clew to location 
of the city, 144; temple of Apollo, 
144; libation bowls, 144 ; standards 
of, weight, 144 ; Pan-Hellenic altar, 
144; pottery of Athenian workman- 
ship, 144; Pithom and the route 
of the Exodus, 142-143 ; the site of 
Pithom and Rameses, 142; work of 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, 142; 
important inscriptions, 143; first 
stopping place of the Israelites, 
143 ; second stopping place of the 
Israelites, 143 ; site of Goshen, 143; 
polychromatic sculpture, 447 ; mu- 
seum at Cincinnati, 448; necrol- 


ogy, 448. 


PAGE 
Articulation, principles of............ 322 
Association, power of, in memory..... 322 
Astronomy. See also Science. 
Lunar problems now under debate 46-61 
INGWiStatncyoctioaie tciscsce eee ore 140-142 
Record tn cigss sa sncee e's oe ++ 444-445 
AUStralaSlavasrcnc walsiyaele o ambele tacos 442 
PAULNOTS RTIP RES Of star aierieeniss aeitelcinls 272 
Belgium, labor disturbances in........ 443 
Bible, King James version of......... 342 
Bible, the first attempt to print in Amer- 
ec Shes canta pBotoe sanmenne 84 
The Bible and ethics............. 194 
Biology, speculative. ..........-.. 138-139 
Blair Educational Bille. isertcerere 430 
Bland uBy rier am «is'adse.ccee es aac6 Beeuniaies 433 
Bolometer, the NEWs. «sss %ccce cs <r ee 53 
BOOK TOVICWS's xis20)< cu)s'es v's, sieve 276, 292, 423 
& Botany, Bays a, StOLy. 2c scree 401-415 
Bradford, Wm., the pioneer of the free 
press in America......... Sano yh 


Bradlaugh, admission of, to Parliament. 438 
Brain functions, localization of.....139-140 


Brain, operations of, in speech..... 320-341 
Broadway surface railway............ 436 
Bulgaria....... ABE 7a. Tee eee «-- 430 
Burmah, annexed toGreat Britain (Jan. 

By RTE) hn oiiton bono eo nto Hp nin a0) 
Cabinet, change in the English....... 439 
(SEE EVR OOS GES tc OU ORR ORIN Gnas 442 
Canal, to unite Baltic and North Seas.. 441 
Caroline Islands, question of....... ++» 441 
Caste, family. asia sees > Sot eteseins 5 


Censorship, first, of the American press. 81 


CentralvAiienica <1. okies c/isieieiee salen 442 
Centralization, tendency towards...... 62 
Character, moral estimate......... 208-209 
Chemistry, discovery of a new element. 446 
Chicago, election frauds........... ana 2Kfe 
CHiN Bitte alerails) cisiciecere sisi iale aera a/el'ee 442 
Cholera, Koch theory refuted......... 446 
Bestypreventlve Olsn cise closes 446 
Christian conception of property..... 33-4 
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PAGE 
Church at Jerusalem, communistic. ..- 38 
Citizenship, American .... «+-++++++- 76 
Civilization, Egyptian ........--++++: 347 


Civil service reform, present position of. 
(See also Public Questions.). « 362-372 


Givil S€TVICEN gic tance - bee cleares « 431=432 
Clergy, former condition of, intheSouth, 6 
Coinage, honesty in national.........-. 203 
Colonies, French policy regarding..... 440 
Colonization, of freedmen along South- 

EIN COASt. wees eee cere ee eeere 379 
Comets ew salitecs Soe lee etslotete ote aviotae segs 
Communist fences. cis cinettete meters stores 37 
Competition, of free and convict labor. 271 
Congress, work of......-..+.----- 430-435 
Conscience, its place in ethics......... 196 
Consciousness, in philosophy......... 28 
Conservatism, at the South........... 2 
Conservative party, English .......... 136 
Constitution, English...........-. 419-422 
Convict labor, annual value of ($20,- 

000,000) <,.:555,-ciard «stealer 269-271 
Copyright, international........... 272-276 
Copyright law, American, barbarism of. 273 
Corruption, in New York city......... 436 


Crime, new feature in modern fiction.. 396 


Criticism, American «a:d). 12 ee) soeiotes aie 264 

Criticism, of German philosophy ...... 25 

Criticism, the, of reminiscence........ 313 

Wakota,, billstogadmibecetles oes eal eke 430 

Debtiof Virginia. << .. 0 aie ems eee 435-436 

Menmarks i sieminieiemuke elke ais elelelels eiaiet='s 442 

Diplomatic service, do we require, 219-232 

Dryden ; his poetry......... wee. 154-156 
His power of continuous thinking, 
154; modernness, 154; politics, 154; 
intellectual sympathies, 154; 2es- 
thetical training, 155 ; style, with- 
out a parallel in English, 155 ; fe- 
licity of language, 155. 

Earth, moon’s influence on........... 46 
Unsteadiness of its rotation....... 50 
Contrasted with the moon........ 56 
Interaction between it and the 

MOON sc xing ce aiers wis eierare rene ethers 59 

astern = Question ee s.cilee nie ae 436-437 

Hastern. Roumelias. oie. oa epee ene 436 

Education— 


FEDERAL AID IN EDUCATION. 210-218 
Universal suffrage, 210; intelligence 
essential, 210 ; increase of represen- 
tation, 210 ; illiterate voting, 211 ; 
condition of the freedmen, 212; 
danger in localities of reversion to 
barbarism, 212; political reasons 
for speedy education of the negro, 
213; expediency of Federal aid, 
215; invasion of States Rights, 
215; Federal aid through the 
agency of the State, 216 ; course 
of study needed, 217 ; compulsory 
education, 217; co-operation of 
State with General Government, 
218 ; necessity for action, 218. 


- Gray,{the poetieac -iite itera ee 
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PAGE 
Education—Coniinued. 
UNIVERSITIES, DRIFT TOWARD 145-146 
Freedom in studies, 145; growth 
of the new movement, 145 3 danger 
of too rapid growth, 146. 


Education in the South.............. 8-9 
National aid in education........ 75 
Education of the masses asafeguard... 74 
Educational test in the civil service re- 
FOLIA antec ecleiays ani aie ieee 70 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, work of.. 142 
Egyptian monotheism............ 346-361 
Election fratds, iviscs scteste mss bos Page 490 
Elections, English. 2 . .\.).2 sis< «2 134-136 
Electoral vote, counting of........... 430 
Elliptienaintegrals Sociconia. +i <letee ele 289 
Emotions, relations of, to philosophy.. 29 
English elections< <0). soul. see «0 134-136 
English Constitution............. 419-422 
English*pohtics -i2\-.\)sisiee asteetemtel- 418-419 
English Protectionists............ 136-138 
Ethics, contemporary English..... 178-199 
Evolution, theory. Of. 5.21 ds steeee 138 
Evolution and ethics... 3. ...-ncesse 180 
Exodus, route of, and Pithom.... 142-143 
Exploration; work of Egyptian Explora- 
tion Wand. ass sieiescreele ene 142 
Federal aid in education ........ 210-218 
Fiction. ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” 91-133; 
‘*John Sunde,” 246-262; Botany 
Bay, 401-415; The Novel of Our 
Times, 386-400. - 
Fisheries “Treaty :2050.. 4. hun see 433 
Francesv 32. ses «seek ake 440-441 
Frauds in election, Chicago........... 436 
Frauds, election, Cincinnati........... 435 
Freedmen, condition of.......... 212 
Freedmen during the war ....... 373-385 


Free press in the Middle Colonies .. 78-90 
French Chamber, opening of (January 
12, 1886) 


SEB; TBSG)>. Ses co ae chy ease 440 
Functions;-theoty Ofc. ances. cee otic 289 
Gases, kinetic theory'of..2... 552.4. .0+ 268 
German scientific movement in philoso- 

PHY cfemtcrle sets were afnicintetet es 148-152 
Germatly Jc conan seins eee ee eee 441 
Goshen, isite ‘of 5.)..catiee ee eee 143 
Government, in aid of zsthetics... 233-235 


Government, relation to, of civil service 372 


153-1 
Great: Britain’ stisaciieetioeee soe peer | 
GreeCeii ac te cRalacins site tine eee ee 437 
Guild authors) ic(saeieee eee 276 


History— 
FREEDMEN DURING THE WAR 373-385 
Suggestive picture, 373; division of 
opinion in army on slave question, 
373 ; different interpretation of mil- 
itary orders, 374; article of war 
(March 3, 1862) prohibiting re- 
turn of slaves, 374; prior action of 
General Butler declaring slave prop- 
erty contraband of war, 375; But- 
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History—Continued. 


ler’s letter to the Secretary of War 
(July 30, 1861), 375 ; confiscation 
advised, 377; the word “ contra- 
band” applied to fugitive slaves, 
377; Tapid increase of fugitive 
‘slaves, 377; Freedmen’s Relief As- 
sociations of the North, 377 ; desti- 
tution of the freedmen, 378 ; fears 
of Northern pro-slavery men, 379; 
Confiscation Bill (July 17, 1862), 
379 ; colonization of fugitives 
along the Southern coast, 379; mur- 
der on account of color, 381; 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 
I, 1863), 381; enrolment of freed- 
men, as soldiers, 381; evening 
schools, 382; Gen. Grant establishes 


the first ‘‘Freedmen'’s Bureau,” - 


382; utilizing labor of freedmen, 
383 : freedmen’s village near New- 
bern, 384; associated work for the 
freedmen a principal cause for de- 
liverance from insurrection, anar- 
chy and massacres, 385. 

FREE PRESS IN THE MIDDLE COLo- 


INVES cis cusihsrcietncccrec) saan terate 78-90 


Pioneer of the free press'in Ameri- 
ca, 78; William Bradford, 78 ; life 
in England, 78; apprenticeship, 
‘79; bringing the art of printing to 
America, 79; first issue of his press, 
79 ; morality of Philadelphia in the 
early days, 80; printer of the laws 
and Friends’ books, 80; printing 
the almanac, 81; first public cen- 
sorship of the American press, 81 ; 
double censorship of Church and 
State, 83; struggle for free print- 
ing, 83; first attempt to print the 
Bible in America, 84; asserting the 
liberty of the press, 85 ; Bradford 
placed under bonds, 86; Keithian 
controversy, 86; dissensions, 86 ; 
Bradford and McComb impris- 
oned, 87; appeal to rights under 
Magna Charta, 87; demanding a 
trial, 87; types confiscated, 88; 
Bradford threatened by the Grand 
Jury, 88; trial a farce, 89; Brad- 
ford released, 90; appointed printer 
to the king and queen, 90; re- 
moyal to New York, go. 


NAUKRATIS, DISCOVERY OF. ..143-145 


NIAGARA, MOVEMENT FOR THE 


REDEMPTION OF........-+. 233-245 


Great natural possession, 233 ; de- 
scription of beauties to be pre- 
served, 233 ; encroachments of bus- 
iness, 233; attempts to utilize the 
water power, 234; charm of its 
scenery, 234; luxuriance of the 
foliage, 234; great variety of veg- 
etation, 235; authors and promot- 
ers of the movement, 236; the 
plan of procedure, 236; legislation 


PAGE 
History— Continued. 
secured, 236; government aid se- 
cured, 239; entire cost of the 
movement ($1,433,429), 240; ex- 
tent of the reservation, 242; Gov- 
ernment in aid of esthetics, 244 ; 
value of the precedent, 245. 
PITHOM AND THE ROUTE OF THE 
EXODUSigi is siseias Seiesceree = 142-143 
Home Rule in Ireland..............- 265 
House of Commons,,..<:.15 sj.:s.rsatie sales: 134 
House of Representatives. See Work 
of Congress. 
Idealism, in philosophy....... Rts ata ots 22 
Illiteracy among negro voters......... 211 
Illiteracy, element of, in politics...... 68 
Inductive method. ....... AS POSE SS I52 
Inscriptions of Lower Egypt. ....... 354 
Fnstincbiofanimals...../Mtesmeose wees 337 
International copyright...... Nelaieiehs 272-276 
Treland; demands: for.-s\.:<;..«stleelstecetos 439 
Ireland, Home Rule in..........-0s. 265 
Ireland, plan for protective system in.. 136 
Trish’ questioniucs cine ec ses alee 418-419 
Israelites, the first and second stopping- 
places of, in the Exodus....... 143 
Isthmus; affairs) ative oiisttes ssiae cass 442 
<* John: Sunde,” a story........... 246-262 


Judgment, Egyptian description of.... 357 


Kant, reign of, in German philosophy. 25 
PRET Cel Ofecna cates mieriate satate 148 


Labor, change of sentiment regarding.. 7 
Considered honorable, 8; prison 
labor, 269-271 ; situation (see also 
Public Questions), 433-435 ; statis- 
tics of, 417-418. 


andi purchase rics assaiesers se cseis att 266 
Language, the ability to acquire...... 335 
Legislation, hindered by patronage.... 70 
Legislation, new lines in............. 64 
Liberal party (English), cause of defeat 135 
Literature— 


Book REVIEWS, 276-289, 292-296, 423- 
427 


Stedman’s poets of America, 276; 
fifty years of German Universi- 
ties, 279; Waldstein’s essays on 
the Art of Pheidias, 282; Fisher’s 
outlines of Universal History, 285 ; 
the Life and Letters of Agassiz, 
287; “My Religion,” by Count 
Leo Tolstoi, 292; ‘‘ Outlines of 
Psychology,” by Hermann Lotze, 
294; ‘institutes of Logic,” by 
John Veitch, 294; ‘‘ Problems in 
Philosophy,” by John Bascom, 293 ; 
“‘ Mechanics and Faith,” by Chas. 
A Porter, 295; 2 The Idea lof 
God,” and ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,” 
by John Fiske, 296; ‘‘ Specimens 
of English Prose Style,” by G. 
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’ Literature—Continued. Literature— Continued. 


Saintsbury, 423; ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” 
by Charles Algernon Swinburne, 
423 ; ‘‘ From Shakespeare to Pope,” 
by Edmund Gosse, 424; “ Anglo- 
Saxon Literature,” by John Earle, 
425; ‘Studies in Shakespeare,” 
by Richard Grant White, 426; 
‘Bryant and his Friends,” by 
James Grant Wilson, 427. 
FIcTION— 

Monsieur Motte, 91-133; John 
Sunde, a picture of high and low 
life in Norway, with Preface, giv- 
ing brief review of Scandinavian 
authors and literature as com- 
pared with American, 246-262 ; 
Botany Bay, 401-415. 


GLANCE BACKWARD.........416—417. 


Edinburgh Review, 416; Christian 
Spectator, 4165 Christian Advo- 
cate, 416 ; Biblical pages 417. 
GRAY, THE Port (born 1716, died 


D772) cwiea aee ie siconsiter 153-177 


Eighteenth century literature, 153 ; 
diction, 154; Dryden’s poetry, 
154; his power of continuous 
thinking, 154; his modernness, 154; 
his politics, 154; intellectual sympa- 
thies, 154 ; esthetical training, 155; 
his style without a parallel in Eng- 
lish, 155; felicity of his language, 
155; artificial school of poetry, 
156; society of the eighteenth 
century, 157; effect on literature, 
158; critical estimates of eigh- 
teenth century writers, 159-160 ; 
temper of the times, 160; Gray’s 
‘genius and dilettanteism, 160; as an 
artist in words and phrases, 160; 
number of verses written (1,321), 
161 ; incidents in the life of Gray, 
161; taint of effeminacy, 162; his 
imagination not creative, 162; 
limited by height of “‘ finish,” 162 ; 
pictorial in style, 163; his first 
poem, 164; his conversational 
powers, 165; natural indolence, 
166 ; his pride, 166; his melan- 
choly, 166; his letters, superiority 
of, selections from, 167 ; his skill as 
an artist in words and sounds, 171; 
his Zéegy, 171; secret of its charm, 
171; Progress of Poesy and 
The Bard, 17%; Gray  under- 
rated, 172; his poems the voice of 
emotions common to all mankind, 
173; criticisms of contemporary 
writers, 173; the most conscien- 
tious of artists, 176 ; specimens of 
discarded verse, 176; Gray and 
Dryden as standards of classical 
English, 177. 

MISCELLANEOUSZs ais tae bes. taeteete 
American authors before Senate 
committee, 444 ; Senator Hawley’s 


bill for international copyright, 444; 
English works translated into 
Chinese, 444; Renier MSS., 444; 
books, number of published in 
America in 1885 (4,030), 444; 
books, number of, published in 
Germany in 1885 (16,305), 444. 

NECROLOGY.. 23 oo 0ccccce se ccwcce 


444 
NOVEL OF OUR TIMES.....--.- 386-400 


Epidemic of the Novel, 386; pro- 
portion of works of fiction to all 
other literature, 386; statistics from 
public libraries, 386; science and 
history clothed in narrative, 387 ; 
American school, 394;  philo- 
sophical period, 394; reaction of 
an alarming kind, 395; crime the 
spice which commends, 396 ; moral 
aspects of present fiction, 396; 
vice made familiar, 397 ; value of 
models to students of fiction, 398 ; 
old masters of fiction, 398 ; Ameri- 
can novel, 400. 


PERIODICALS, A CHAT ABOUT. 263-265 


Periodical literature of an age, an in- 
dex of its intellectual life, 263 ; 
value in the proper adjustment of 
thought, 263; history of Review 
literature, 263-265 ; history of the 
Princeton Review, 263; its rela- 
tion to the ‘“‘ Vew Princeton Re- 
view,” 263. 
PERIODICALS, NEW sein one's soe ie = 
Foreign, 443 ; American, 443. 
SOCKETIES NW s.r henterossteiene sree 
English Goethe society, 443; Shelley 
society, 443. 


WorDsWoRTH’s PASSION..... 297-319 


Passion in its more subtle meaning, 
297 ; restriction of the emotional 
element, 297; The Prelude, 297; 
its theme, 298 ; boyhood of Words- 
worth, 298 ; youth, 299 ; dedication 
to poetry, 300; lyric poetry his 
chosen field, 300 ; purity of thought 
and expression, 30%; suppressed 
passage from Descriptive Sketches, 
302 ; independence, 302 ; effect of 
influence of actual conditions, 303 ; 
compared with Byron, 303; love 
poems, 304 ; history of the Com- 
plaint, 305; Poems of the Affec- 
tions, 305 ; choice of subjects, 306 ; 
paragraphs omitted from his prose 
writings, 307 ; humor held in abey- 
ance, 308 ; dignity, 308 ; eloquence, 
309; passion of humanity, 309 ; 
systematized creed, 309 ; criticism 
of reminiscence, 313 ; love of man, 
literary and imaginative, 314; clas- 
sic qualities, 317; prejudices, 
318; poetry without blemish, 318 ; 
expressions of pure and tender 
beauty, unapproached in English 
poetry, 319. 
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PAGE 
Localism of brain functions....... 139-140 
Lord’s Prayer, inaccuracy in translation 342 
Lunar problems now under debate. . .46—61 


Madagascar, treaty with France....... 441 
Magna Charta, appeal to rights under. 87 


Mammal, newly discovered fossil. ..... 446 
Manuscript, the oldest in the world... 353 
Mathematics, modern movements in... 289 
MAtHEMAtICS cy sfeh aes eacie eee we eee 445 
Matter, kinetic view of ........... 267-269 
Mechanism of speech............. 320-341 
Memory, action of, in speech......... 325 
Memory, phenomena. 3s. .% -).. 2.010.) 150 
Memory, the, in philosophy.......... 28 
Mississippi, conflict of races in ....... 436 
Molecular vibration in speech......... 321 
Money, honesty in national.......... 203 
Monotheism, Egyptian........... 346-361 
ssMonsieur: Motte 7-.ts 2c son se eee QI-133 
Moon, the. (Sze Lunar Problems.). ..46-61 
Morality. See Religion and Morality. 
Napoleon, Prince, address of......... 441 
Nationality, question of, settled...... 64 
INAEUPAL SCIENCES. c\c'rc trate ete aie Skle ere) sie « 446 
Naukratis, discovery of........... 143-145 
NAYS MECH (OL, Ric clele curcie setae siete 76 
Nebula, the new, in Pleiades......... 444 
INGermlopiy ee score em sialetne © crvelclelatnersyers 444 
Peerattre sche cis. slate ateeic let vinwye ws o's 446 
SHNER CER eles «ate = sense etele/= eievers ete’ 446 
Axytiand archeology <2... 0055 = 448 
Negro, education of.............. 210-218 
Negro, emigration westward.......... 436 
Negro race, effect on society.......... II 
Nervous impulse, in speech .......... 321 
ING WiStalcraisder oscite sera 6 140-142 
Niagara, movement for the redemption 233 
‘+ Novel of Our Times.”.............- 386 


Ohio, political contest in Legislature.. 435 
Oregon, the loss of (March 14, 1886). 436 
Ostracism, socials. -..2-c cae. se le-ee 6 


Panama canal 3.2.6). ss. cee seces 442-443 
Parks, national. (See Niagara.) .. .233-235 
Parliament, Irish plan for...........- 266 
Parnell, management of campaign..... 
Parnellite demands. .............-265-267 
Parties, political, possible reorganization 62 
Patronage. (See Civil Service Reform.) 362 


Patronage, evils Of......00..+-+++0 69 
Pendleton Bilas oesccice eves ses cee 362 
Pensions, proposed increase of ....... 430 
Perceptions, moral...-...+.+++-++-++ 29 
Periodicals, a chat about.......... 263-265 
Periodicals, new ..--.---ssseseeeeees 443 
Pepatart niet aicrnla roid eveaicte eavetelelvielerssrsleie 442 
Pepsonals css cced sce clots svelte selales 443 
Petition, the seventh..... ...---- 342-345 
Philosophy— 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, WHAT IT 
SHOULD BEieicie seve see enes cle 15-32 


Nations having a system of philoso- 
phy, 15; American philosophic 
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PAGE 
Philosophy— Continued. 
thinkers, 16; American indepen- 
dence in philosophy, 16 ; national 
characteristics in philosophy, 16; 
American philosophy, realistic, 17; 
realism defined, 17; natural real- 
ism, 18; mental perception, 19; 
sensation, 20; realism as a working 
hypothesis, 20; idealism, 22; half 
and half systems, 22; the ideal in 
philosophy, 23; agnosticism de- 
fined, 24; senses, 28; consciousness, 
28; memory, 28; imagination, 28; 
personal identity and causation, 29; 
moral perceptions, 29; emotions, 
free-will,29; unexplored regions, 31. 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY..........- 
Interaction of body and mind, 149; 
psycho-physics, 149; stimulus and 
sensation, 149; memory pheno- 
mena, 150; success of American 
students, 150; psychology, 150; 
study of animal instincts and im- 
- pulses, 151; ethics, 151; inductive 
method, 152 ; social ethics, 152. 
MORAL. «(See Ethics:)..c< er 178-199 
SPECULATIVE, IN GERMANY...146-148 
Philosophy of the schools, 25 and 
146; philosophy of the unconscious, 
146; constructive movements, 147; 
historical and critical lines, 147; 
feeling the need of a practical 
philosophy, 148 ; decline of inter- 


148 


est, 148. 
Physical elements of speech....... 320-341 
Physics, changes in the theories of .... 267 
Physies tye) tee tee Martctens tine «heya 445-446 


Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. 142-143 
Poetry. ‘‘Gray” the poet, 153-157; 
‘* Wordsworth’s Passion,” 297-319; 
Dryden’s poetry, 154-156; critical 
estimates of the eighteenth century 
PVLILETS |. cratMereet nests skola rehearse 159 
Poles, expulsion of, from Germany.... 160 
Political contest, Legislature of Ohio.. 441 
Political situation; the sen cae ae see 62-77 


Politics. See Public Questions. 

Polygamy, Senate action in regard to.. 430 
Orta lite, tetarn sjah rel slareioleratere eater totabareret « 443 
Post-office, New York, civil service.. 72 
Powersyraction: Ofts,.1sieveeictcsesisietererelss 437 
Presidential succession............2.. 430 
Prices histoty Olni stoei. wievere slaieias/o/aiers 436 


Printing, art of, brought to America... 79 
Prison abo ees sj. oils ms ala'via'e 269-271 
“Proceeding by Information”........ 
Property, Christian conception of ... 33-45 
Property, entailment of, at the South.. 4 


Protectionists, English........... 136-138 
PrOwaN Gla IST eapelatsiehste sist oie ols! wieiel ae (ele« I 
PSVENGlOOWiirestamraielolass etsiels| ole alert aisletals.« 150 
Psycho-Physics ......+++ ierematatay ati. 149 
Ptabhotep; teachings Of 3.0. 2asn<20% 353 


Public Questions, American— 
CiviL SERVICE REFORM, PRESENT 
POSITION IONS icisisieis civ = lee 362-372 
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The Pendleton Bill, 362; binding 
effect of political traditions, 362 ; 
reason for apparent delay in the 
progress of reform, 363 ; the prime 
object of civil service reform, 363 ; 
the public service a vast political 
engine, 363 ; danger to the political 
life of the nation, 363 ; number in 
New York subject to the rules of 
the ‘‘State Civil Service” alone 
(Over 15,000), 364; politics made 
a matter of private not public in- 
terest, 364; lack of strong, healthy 
party-spirit, 364 ; influence of the 
office-holder at primary elections, 
365 ; his skill as a manipulator, 365 ; 
as a mercenary soldier in politics, 
366; change wrought by civil ser- 
vice in his attitude towards politics, 
366 ; the gain to the cause of politi- 
cal purity, 366; reform retarded by 
public opinion, 366; necessity for 
educating public opinion, 367 ; laws 
prohibiting public patronage for po- 
litical purposes, 369 ; advantages of 
competitive examinations, 370; re- 
quirements of civil service, 371 ; 
controversy between the President 
and the Senate, 431; Attorney- 
General’s reply to the Senate re- 
quest, 431; test case, a strict party 
vote (32 Rep., 26 Dem.)........ 


ConGRESS, WORK OF........ 430-431 


Presidential succession, 430 ; pen- 
sions increased, 430 ; polygamy in 
Utah, action on, by the Senate, 430 ; 
Dakota, bill to admit State of, in 
the Senate, 430; aid to common 
schools, 430; Blair Educational 
Bill passed by the Senate, 430; 
counting bill for electoral votes, 
430; public bills passed by the 
House, 430; private bills before 
Congress, 430 ; 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL. 272-276 


Purpose of, 272 ; rights of authors, 
272; attempts at legislation, 272 ; 
barbarism of the American law, 
273; publishers’ control of legisla- 
tion, 274; question of laws to se- 
cure ownership, 274; publishers 
have no inherent rights in the work 
of authors, 275 ; power of an au- 
thors’ guild, 276. 


CORRUPTION IN NEW YorK City. 436 


Broadway Surface Railway, 436; 
confession of the Vice-President of 
the Board of Aldermen, 436. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE........ 219-232 


Effect on commercial relations, 220; 
duties of the service, 220; informa- 
tion for the home government, 221 ; 
issuing passports, 222 ; business of a 
confidential character, 222 ; needed 
qualifications, 224; diplomatic en- 
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tertainments, 228; rank essential 

to the best interests of the service, 
229 3; permanence of tenure, 229; 
higher grade of service, 230; per- 
manence of the service, 230; im- 
provement in, 231. 

FEDERAL AID IN EDUCATION. 210-218 
FISHERIES TREATY . pene Aas 
LABOR SITUATION...-. ceeces 433-435 
Cause of disturbances, 433 ; extent 

of the disturbances, 433 ; number 

of men idle at one time in conse- 
quence of strikes (over 50,000), 
433; public inconvenience, 443; 
boycotting, 433 ; Knights of Labor, 
434; strike on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, 434 ; cause of the trouble, 

434 ; efforts of the ‘‘ Grand Master 
Workman, ”434. 

LABOR STATISTICS, 5:5\-.0n1o0 se - 417-418 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 417; 
subsistence for laborers, 417 ; edu- 
cation needed, 417. 

NEGRO EMIGRATION WESTWARD.. 436 
NIAGARA, REDEMPTION OF....-- 233 
OHIOi% 225.050 220 deeeepaaceectee ® 435 
The Cincinnati frauds, 435; a re- 
markable political contest, 435 ; 
action of the Supreme Court, 435 ; 
seating of the disputed members, 

435 ; new powers assumed by the 
clerk of the Senate, 435; two sep- 
arate bodies in the Senate, 435 ; 
objections to making each branch 

of the Legislature judge of the 
election of its own members, 435. 
POLTRICAL SITUATION: « «ose os 62-77 
Lack of positive power in Govern- 
ment, 62; the tendency towards 
centralization, 62; possibility of 
reorganization of parties, 62; indi- 
cation of change in the South, 63; 
effect of the temperance question 

on parties, 63; the tariff, 64; 
legislation in new lines, 64; effect 

of class distinction on parties, 65 ; 
aids to pure government, 69; the 
evil of patronage, 69; reform in 

the civil service, 70; present 
plan a hindrance to legislation, 70 ; 

the educational and business test, 70; 
tenure of office and remuneration, 

71 ; experience of New York Post- 
office, 72; education as a safe- 
guard, 74; national aid in educa- 
tion, 75; American citizenship, 76; 
need of a powerful navy and mer- 
chant marine, 76. 

PRICES, (ELISTORY /OF 5ccee oe oe oe 436 
PRISGN LABOR cee ne sete 269-271 
Defect of the present system, 269 ; 
contract system, 269; lessee system, 
270; State account system, 270; 
number of convicts employed in the 
United States (23,524), 270 ; num- 
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ber of industries involved (108), 
270; percentage of convict to free 
labor (1.83), 270; value of annual 
out-put of convict labor ($20,000,- 
000), 271; value of total annual 
manufactured products ($5,000,- 
000,000), 271; extent of competi- 
tion with honest labor, 271; need 
of a uniform system of prison 
labor, 271. 
“** PROCEEDING BY INFORMATION”. 436 
Chicago election frauds, 436 ; deci- 
sion of Supreme Court 436. 
SILVER QUESTION........... 432-433 
Foreign countries adverse to an at- 
tempt to elevate silver to an equal- 
ity with gold asa standard of value, 
432 ; position of the Bank of Eng- 
land, 433; the Bland bill in Con- 
gress, 433. 
SOCIETY IN THE NEWSOUTH.... I-I4 
Earlier social life, 1 ; provincialism, 
1; early effect of slavery on society 
2; strength of conservatism, 2; 
distinctly American features, 2; 
changes wrought by the war, 7; 
labor made honorable, 8 ; advan- 
tages of the change, 8 ; effect on ed- 
ucation, 8; schools, 9; soundness 
of its religious tendencies, 9; re- 
form without fanaticism, 9; con- 
trasted with weak points of society 
at the North, 10; education of wo- 
men, 10; the “belle” in society, 
II; art and music, 11; social ef- 
fects of slavery and of the negro 
race, I1; transformation taking 
place, 12; prestige of Southern so- 
ciety in the North, 13; effect of 
intercourse between North and 

' South, 13. 
SouTH, THE CONDITION OF...... 436 
Conflict of races in Mississippi 
(March 17, 1886), 436. 
TELEPHONE IN POLITICS........+ 432 
Conflicting patents, 432; Attorney- 
General’s connection with, 432; 
legislative restriction of telephone 
charges, 432. 
VIRGINIA DEBT.......-+50- - 435-436 
Action of the Virginia Legislature..435 


Public Questions, Foreign— 


ARICA: tetarote) ales ts) ane iars pascatainasrae: he 442 
New Republic in..........--.++- 442 
JIATISTRALASIA a cloyntanwie «! oi=is, sinks \aho 442 
BELGIUM, LABOR DISTURBANCES... 443 
BULGARIA AND SERVIA.......--- 437 
Treaty of Peace......eeeeeeeees 437. 
GANAD As oreioih oti y) sheactalaletel « dieon 9s 442 


Debate on the execution of Riel,442; 
barren results of the session, 442. 
CENTRAL AMERICA....-++-+-++5- 442 
Temporary restoration of harmony 
between the republics, 442 ; danger 

of revolution, 442. 
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CHINAS |. rediarsis.s siete aingueasioveta nos re 442 
Internal improvements, 442 Ger- 
man railway schemes, 442. 
DENMARK is Gis) scthisis oisie dlls efeislsrans =) 442 
Conviction of Herr Berg, 442 ; his 
resignation of presidency of the 
Folkething, 442; his immediate 
reélection, 442; sent to prison, 442; 
relations of King and Parliament, 

442 


EASTERN QUESTION.......... 436-437 
Eastern Rumelia, 436; Bulgaria... 436 
ELECTIONS, ENGLISH........ 134-136 


Strength of parties in House of 
Commons, 134; Parnell’s manage- 
ment of the campaign, 134; master 
of the situation, 134; Parnellite and 
Liberal alliance, 135; new condi- 
tions met in the election, 135; 
causes of Liberal defeat, 135; divi- 
sion within the Liberal party, 135 ; 
Radical gains, causes of, 136; 
position of the Scotch people, 136; 
the Conservative party, 136. 


_ENGLISH CONSTITUTION..... 419-422 


EIRANGRSG cs isteisicrninictsletela ve lee 440-441 
The new ministry, 440; opening of 
the French Chamber (Jan. 12, 
1886), 440; plan of reform, 440; 
policy with respect to the colonies, 
440 ; amnesty to all political offend- 
ers, 440; defeat of the measure in 
the Chamber, 440 ; treaty of peace 
with Madagascar, 441; address of 
Prince Napoleon, 441. 

GERMAN Ns eroetrereieicer saree staleliiare aie 441 
Canal to unite the Baltic and North 
seas, 441; estimated cost (150,000,- 
000 marks), 441; object of, 441; 
distance saved (between 300 and 
400 miles), 441; the reported seiz- 
ure of the Samoan Islands, 441; the 
German Court and Vatican, 441 ; 
German concessions to the Roman 
Catholic Church, 441; expulsion of 
Poles from Prussian Poland deter- 
mined on, 441; Bismarck’s expla- 
nation, 441; plan of the Govern- 
ment regarding, 441; reasons for 
adhering to policy of expulsion, 
441 ; proposed granting monopoly 
of spirit traffic to Government, 441. 
GREAT BRITAIN: jo 2.2 eis wiles 438-440 
Irish question, 438 ; admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh as member to Par- 
liament, 438; Parliament formally 
opened by the Queen in person 
(Jan. 21, 1886), 438; bill for the 
suppression of dangerous societies, 
439; fall of the Cabinet, 439; the 
act for making small allotments of 
land, 439; Mr. Gladstone’s third 
ministry, 439; the new Cabinet, 
439; union of the Liberal and Na- 
tionalist parties, 439; Mr. Glad- 
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of business, 440; annexation of 
Burmah (Jan. 1, 1886), 440; reform 

in the English Church, 440. 

GREECE oer cee eerie LGTCOONI ET 437 
Mobilizing its army, 437; note to the 
powers, 437; demanding restoration 

of original boundary, 437; action of 

the powers, 437; war excitementin 
Greece, 437; British interference, 
437; Germany, action of, 437. 

IRISH QUESTION AND ENGLISH 
POLITICS err vecmiam ciel race scr 418-419 
PANAMA CANAL........-..--- 442-443 
Reception of M. de Lesseps at the 
Isthmus, 442; exaggerated accounts 

of work done, 442; difficulties to be 
overcome, 442; the problem of rais- 

ing necessary funds, 443. 

PARNELLITE DEMANDS...... 265-267 
Legislative independence, 266; vice- 

roy for Ireland, 266 ; Irish Parlia- 
ment, 266; absolute autonomy in 
local affairs, 266; land purchase, 
266. 

PORTU GAR as ere crepe sesteieslecels sie eiee.6 443 
Ministerial changen.. las cits 90 = 443 
PROTECTIONISTS, ENGLISH... 136-138 
Plan fora protective system for Ire- 
land, 136; democracy and protec 
tion, 137; possible starting-point 

for the reaction, 137; effect of for- 
eign tariffs on English market, 137. 
USSU Ape ec ctalelscinitelciettieritets ete ace 442 
New boundary lines agreed upon be- 
tween Russia and Persia, 442; ad- 
vantages gained by Russia, 442. 

SAVIN apie aise SinomtiBoe Stibloudes dec 441 
Caroline Islands question, 441; 
terms of settlement with Germany, 
441. 

TURKEY AND BULGARTIA.......... 437 
Russian dictation in the new treaty, 
438; the Czar and Prince Nitika of 
Montenegro, 438; Prince Alexan- 

der of Bulgaria, 438. 


Races, conflict of, in Mississippi ..... 436 
Radical Party (English) gains of....... 136 
Rameses, site of, recent discoveries... 142 
Rank, need of, in diplomatic service... 229 


Realism in philosophy............. 17-20 
Reform, without fanaticism, at the 

SOUtn Gece eciie settee rameers 9 

Tn-civil ‘services ance nse no senate 70 


Religion and Morality— 
CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF PRop- 
ERTY. sete ees eer ote 33-45 
A practical problem, 33; owner- 
ship defined, 33; God’s father- 
hood, 35; man’s brotherhood, 35 ; 
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ts, 36%. ‘individual 
ets of Christianity, 
7; communism,.37; Church at 
erusalem, comfaunistic, 38; un- 
wisdom in applying the principle, 
38 ; communism fails by placing 
self first, 38; reciprocal interest 
and obligation, 42; relation of 
price to value, 42; oppression of 
workmen, 43; oppression of sew- 
ing-women, 44; the remedy, 44. 
EGYPTIAN MONOTHEISM..... 346-361 
Religion and Revelation realities in 
all ages, 346; conceptions common 
to all, 346; the religion of the remote 
past, 347; historical truth in ancient 
traditions, 347; possibility of a faith 
in one unseen Being, 347; Egyp- 
tian civilization, 347 ; Egyptian be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul, 
349 ; Thoth, 350; quotations from 
Egyptian writings, 351 ; one God, 
351; Egyptian titles to Deity, 
origin of, 351 ; analysis of the an- 
cient belief, 352; a remarkable 
hymn, 352; belief in God as Cre- 
ator of all things, 352; God’s pre- 
sence in the heart, 352; lofty in- 
scription of praise, 352-353; all- 
pervading love of their Deity, 353 ; 
oldest manuscript in the world, 
353; teachings of Prince Ptahho- 
tep, 353; correct views of God; 
354; inscriptions in Lower Egypt, 
354; ‘‘ The Country of Eternity,” 
354 ; dying hope of all Egyptians, 
357; symbolism of the last great 
judgment, 357 ; description of, 357; 
day of moral reckoning, 358 ; be- 
lief in resurrection of the body, 358; 
a spiritual body, 359 ; deep religious 
hunger and thirst, 359; summary of 
Egyptian beliefs, 360; religion en- 
cumbered with symbolism, 360; 
lack of simplicity and humility, 
360 ; effect of their religion on 
Greek and Roman writers, 361. 
JUST "SCALES, THE... .emcere 200-209 
The divine standard applied to com- 
mercial transactions, 202 ; national 
money, 203 ; coinage, 203 ; trade, 
203; wages, 204; society, 206; 
character, 208. Moral estimates to 
be made without bias, 209 ; human- 
ity’s colossal balance, 208. 
MORALITY, SCIENCE OF. (See *‘ Eth- 
ics, Contemporary English ”). 178-199 
Progressive morality, 196; moral- 
ity without metaphysics a fallacy, 
197; morality dependent on God, 
I99; moral estimates of character, 
209 ; in political questions, 73-44 3 
morality of Philadelphia in the 
early days; 80; speculative moral- 
ity, 146; Hartmann’s ethics, 147 ; 
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moral ideal, 183 ; moral perfection 
as an end, 193 ; morals and religion 
closely related, 192. 
PETITION, SEVENTH......... 342-345 
Language of King James version of 
the Bible, 342; criticism of the re- 
vised rendering of the Seventh Pe- 
tition, 342; disregard of meaning 
of Greek words when written, 342; 
common form of expression in 
Greek, 342 ; designed as an all-em- 
bracing form of expression, 343; 
evidence of inaccurate translation 
drawn from the writings of per- 
sonal witnesses, 343-344; revised 
version tainted with the philosophy 
of Zoroaster, 344; opposed to the 
Christian religion, 344 ; further evi- 
dence from the prayer itself, 344; 
analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, 344- 
345 ; the revised version an innova- 
tion, 345; the prayer of humility 
becomes the voice of self-deception 
and pride, 345. 
Religion, tendencies of, in the South.. 9 
Representation in Congress........... 210 


Resurrection, Egyptian belief in...... 358 
Revelation, realities in all ages....... 346 
Review, literature............... 263-265 
Riotyn Dondan. 5. b:4 cee one wm aieieie 0 439-440 
Rummel, astern < cease eda vies ess 436 
RUSSIA: Oar <i gtarspgis's, asa sim 4 ee'eusi ors «yee oon alae 
Samoan Islands........000<e00- “Sr Epe 441 
Scandinavian authors in literature as 
compared with American....... 246 
Schools, common, aid to............. 430 
Schools, evening, among the Freedmen. 382 
Schools, in the South.......... fa veue 31.5 8-9 
Scales, the just....... spsiaisieie! s'e ole ZOO—2OO 
Science— 
ASTRONOMY..... Matas shit enA 44-445 


Astronomical photographs,444; new 
nebula in the Pleiades, 444 ; photo- 
graphic map of solar spectrum, 
445; the star Novo Andromedz, 
445 ; new star in Orion, 445 ; com- 


ets, 445. 
LUNAR PROBLEMS NOW UNDER DE- 
FA Teen ular oia je: 5\aidi ness ely n(6; © 46-61 


The moon’s influence on the earth, 
46; effect on the tides, 46; effect 
on temperature, 47; influence in- 
creased by proximity, 47; earlier 
observations, 47 ; as a standard of 
time, 47 ; commercial importance, 
48; compared with satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn, 48 ; size of the 
moon, 49 ; its density, 49 ; volcanic 
structure, 49; loss of its atmo- 
sphere, 49; no evidence of water, 
50; her length of day a fortnight, 
50; variations in orbit, 50 ; lunar 
theories defective, 50; unsteadiness 
of the earth's rotation, 50; secular 
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acceleration, 51 ; effect of mete- 
oric matter, 52; daily supply of 
meteoric matter, 53; moon’s heat 
and temperature, 53; the new 

“ Bolometer,” 53; radiation, 55 ; 
questions unsolved, 55 ; changes in 
lunar surface, 56 ; earth and moon 
contrasted, 56 ; change in the crater 

of Linné, 57; probability of volca- 

nic action, 58; possible origin of 
the moon, 59; its early conditions, 

59; interaction between the earth 
and moon, 59; enormous tides of 

the early period, 59 ; the theory of 
tidal evolution, 60. 

STAR, NEW...... MacSRs7 -. 140-142 
Its location, 140; date of discovery, 
I41; its fluctuations, 141; color 
and heat, 141 ; possible explanation 

of its sudden brilliancy, 141 ; the 
hypothesis of collision, 142. 

BIOLOGY, SPECULATIVE...... 138-139 
Speculative tendency no obstacle, 
138; American biological work, 138; 
influence of the theory of evolution, 
138; premature generalization, 138; 
change necessitated by late discov- 
eries, 138; increase of difficulties 

in theory of evolution, 139; need 

for further original investigation... 139 
BRAIN FUNCTIONS, LOCALIZATION 139 
Practical value of late discoveries, 
139; theoretical value, 140; Exner’s 
hypothesis, 140; theory of circum- 
script areas abandoned, 140; cor- 
relation of all parts of the brain... 140 


CHEMISTRY: tiatvapaute swiss sieeisto 440 
Discovery of a new element...... 446 
CHOLERA «5a Aa Be cesta a4 AO) 
Koch theory refuted........+... - 446 
MATHEMATICS....... wleaueihanssieree 445 


MATHEMATICS, MOVEMENTS IN 289-292 
New methods and concepts, 289; 
theory of functions, 289; elliptic in- 
tegrals, 289 ; results of recent stud- 

ies, 289 ; advances in differential 
equations, 290; in algebra, 291 ; 

in geometry, 291; pure methods, 
292; discoveries in algebraic curves, 
202. 

MAPTER, KINETIC VIEW OF.. 267-269 
Change in the theories of physics, 
267; kinetic theory of gases, 268 ; 

the theory extended to solids, 268 ; 
effect in optics, 268 ; vortex atom 
theory, 269; search for causes rather 
than laws, 259. 

Morat ScIENCE. (See Ethics) 178-199 
NATURAL SCIENCES  o.5,016 aisie.seel “1s 446 
Continuity of protoplasm in the box- 
tree, 446; newly discovered form 

of fossil mammal, 446. 


INEGROBOG Yao tipgciaiis cisisissiritisieie's 446 
PHILOSOPHY, GERMAN, SCIENTIFIC 
MOVEMENT IN....-- +5000 . 148-152 
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Science— Continued. 4 ‘ 
Interaction of body and mind, 149 ; 


psycho-physics, 149; stimulus and 
sensation, 149; memory phenomena, 
150; success’‘of American students, 
150; psychology, 150; study of 
animal instincts and impulses, 151; 
ethics, 151 ; inductive method, 152: 
social ethics, 152. 


PEVSICGU te nieceie cette. ayaie s+++ 445-446 


Silver, the electro-chemical equiva- 
lent of, 445; telegraph, communica- 
tions from a moving train, 445. 
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SPEECH : ITS MENTAL AND PHYSI- © 


CAL ELEMENTS 
New methods in the study of mental 
processes, 320; limitations of the 
old method, 320; interaction. of 
body and thought, 320; distinct 
processes involved in speech, 321 ; 
nervous impulse, 321; molecular 
vibration, 32I ; sensation and per- 
ception, 321 ; mechanism of speech 
located in the brain, 321; process 


ee eee este ee 


involved in acquiring a foreign lan- 


guage, 321 ; learning to talk, 322; 
memory and power of association, 
322; power of articulation, 322; 
acquisition of a vocabulary through 
the sense of touch, 324; written 
speech, 325 ; each organ of sense 
connected with its own region of 
the brain, 326; distinct memory pic- 
tures, 327; misapprehension as to 
rapidity of foreign speech, 327; dis- 
eases of memory, 328; loss of sound- 
memories, 328; loss of effort-mem- 
ories, 329; diagram, 330; ina- 
bility to recall names, 332 ; loss of 
power to understand written lan- 
guage, 333; word blindness, 333 ; 
loss of the power of writing, 334; 
speech of right and left-handed 
persons 335; mechanism of speech, 
location of, 335 ; physical correla- 


320-341 


tives in the brain structure, 335; ° 


ability to acquire languages, 335 ; 
various functions of brain assigned 
to various parts, 336 ; strict limita- 
tion not warranted, 336; functions 
of cortex, 337 ; instinct of animals, 
337; instinct and intellect in higher 
class of animals, 338 ; not claimed 
that mental faculties can be local- 
ized, 339 ; materialistic tendency of 


the theory disproved, 340. 
Senate, United States, work of..... mem go) 
Sensation and perception, in speech... 321 
Senses, the, in philosophy............ 28 
SOrviaiicsua te meet Ne oer es tereietera ecole 437 
Seventh Petitionimen sae seen wae 342-345 
Seymour, Governor Horatio.......... 436 
Silver question, in foreign countries... 432 
Slavery, effect on society............ 2,11 


i * ; PAGE 
Slaves, use of, iri Confederate army.... 975 
Socialists.’.....+. A REN So ere oe eS « 440 
Societies; MGWee.s oa sttivajeistele ie eietelst al oly 443 
Solar spectrum, photographic map of.. 445 
‘* Society in the New South”........ I-14 
Soul) Egyptian belief, 3... 22.00. 52 ve< 349 
Sound, memories of lost........... . 328 


South, the (see ‘‘Society in the. New 
~ South”), 1-14; ‘‘Federal Aid in 
Education,” 210-218; political 
changes in. the South, 62-63; na- 
tional aid in’ education, 75 ; first 
printing in Virginia (1680), 79; 
convict labor, the ‘‘lessee” system 

of Georgia, 269; schools of, 8-9; 
education in, 8-9; provincialism, 1, 
SPAM armies wr eles ere aatals iavereioteinie 
Speculative biology. .......2sesee+ 138-139 
Speculative philosophy in Germany, 146-148 
Speech, mental and physical elements. 320 


Stars the Mewes sca, etlare smi 0 cial Sates 140-142 
Star, the new—Nova Andromede..... 445 

In Onions). s2< os she wares Fett gas 
States Rights, question of............ 215 
Succession, Presidential.............. 430 
Suffrape WUALVersall see oteupelcleelsfseielsionecess 210 
Sunday-school, novel in libraries of.... 357 
Varitic the) iacctiste cisten tae eieteeeie ana cee 64 
Daritt plan\for, in Ireland je). ieele eee 136 


Effect of foreign,on English market. 137 
Telephone, Attorney-General’s connec- 


tiom: with snes ce. octets eit Aso Ee 
Telephone, legislative restriction of 

Charges.e'...no. cceisesee mee Re 432 
Weélephone, in politiess. see weenie 432 
Temperance, question of, in politics... 63 
fhenure’ofollicem cut meee aes 71, 229 


Test case—Senate versus the President. 431 
SP HOtH castorate cee sa erent acres 350 
Traditions, historical truth in......... 347 
Translation, inaccuracies of, in revised 
version of Lord’s Prayer... .342-345 


Turkey vad titrant cole ein ccm eee 437-438 
Universities, drift towards.........145-146 
Vatican and German Court........... 441 
Vice, made familiar in modern fiction. 397 
Virginia; debt.ofsi «cemeteries siiers °435-436 
Wages, the just standard............. 204 
War of the rebellion, changes wrought. 7 
Wealth, effects on social power....... 13 
Weight, ancient standards of at Nau- . - 
Kcratis ilies Nectar Sees 144 
Women, education of, in the South.... 10 
Women—sewing-women...........-- 44 
Word=blindnessi.. ose twec cin see eee 333 
Word-deafness............ scgeferatentenene 328 
Wordsworth’s passion............. 297-319 
Workmen, oppression of.,..........e 43 


Writing, loss of power of............ 334: 
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